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S THE year 1909 is about to bow 
itself off the stage, Secretary 
A Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, steps up, with a few 
well-chosen remarks, to pin upon 
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A Review of the World 





its breast a blue ribbon. For of all the years 
since Time began to wield his scythe upon our 
little planet, no year has ever, in any country, 
been so kind to the farmers. The value of 
farm products has been $8,760,000,000. It has 
nearly doubled in ten years. Out of the bene- 
ficent soil have sprung up during the first 
decade of the Twentieth Century crops of an 
average yearly value of seven billion dol- 
lars. The corn crop alone this year has 
grown at the rate of nearly fifteen million 
dollars a day. Four months it took for Mother 
Earth, aided by the inexhaustible air and sun- 
shine, to produce the crop. Its value at the 
farm was $1,720,000,000. The value.of the 
cotton crop at the plantation ($850,000,000) is 
the largest ever, as is also that of the wheat 
crop ($725,000,000). And still Mr. James J. 
Hill cries out his warning to us that in a few 
years, at our present rate of increase, we shall 
have to cease shipping farm products abroad 
and join with Great Britain, Germany and 
France in a hunt for food in other parts of 
the world, unless we intensify our farming 
methods and take up the lands now lying 
waste. Says Mr. Hill: “Millions upon mil- 
lions of acres lie undisturbed in the West, in 
the South, and even in the East. . . . The 
desire seems to be for the young to get to the 
city. The desire must be circumvented, dissi- 
pated by some sort of method. We must make 
the country life as attractive to the young as 
the city is. We must teach them that where 
the city affords a dollar, the rural communi- 
ties will contribute two dollars. And that is 
true unless one is a genius.” 


ee will a year be so prosperous but it 
will have—and need to have—its warning 
prophets. Mr. Hill is one of them, “High 





cost of living,” he reminds us, “is the begin- 
ning of every national decline.” And accord- 
ing to Bradsireet’s the “index figure” of the 
price of necessaries of life shows an average 
rise of 60 per cent. in this country in thirteen 
years! Rent has risen in still greater ratio. 
The man whose salary has remained un- 
changed in that time can, therefore, buy to- 
day but two-thirds as many necessaries as he 
could buy in 1896 for the same amount of 
money. This condition, cries out the New 
York World, commenting on Mr. Hill’s fig- 
ures, “cannot continue without the most far- 
reaching social consequences and political up- 
heavals.” Another prophet of warning ap- 
peared last summer—Dr. Charles D. Williams, 
bishop of Michigan. Yes, he said, as a people 
we are big. In land we are big, in energy 
we are big. But are we great? 


“What are our national ideals? Have we any? 
I fear we have not. We are so individualistic 
that the nation has hardly an existence. The 
State seems to exist to take care of persons, es- 
pecially rich persons. Congress is just now spend- 
ing its time looking after particular interests. 
It is the individual, and if he is cared for the 
devil can take the general public. We have no 
social solidarity. It is material wealth that is 
producing public and private ills. If we as peo- 
ple and nation escape the doom of others who 
have gone over this road, it will be because a 
miracle is performed in our behalf. We are in- 
humane. We care little for art, for sentiment 
or for anything that cultivates humanity. We 
have a horror of being called sentimental. Our 
universities teach trades, not the higher life. We 
turn out graduates fitted to get rich, and when 
they get rich they don’t know how to use, 
much less enjoy, their money.” 


ELL, two of the inalienable rights which 

the Declaration of Independence failed 

to mention but which nearly every political 
platform since has asserted are the right to 
“point with pride” and the right to “view with 
alarm.” If Secretary Wilson may do the one 
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Mr. Hill and Bishop Williams may do the 
other. And, what is more, it may well be that 
all three of them are right and ought to be 
heeded. It may be that we are able to “point 
with pride” today only because we had those 
who “viewed with alarm” in the days gone by. 
And what a number of these prophets of evil 
the nation has had! Turning over the pages 
of our history it almost seems, at times, that 
corruption has always been eating at our vi- 
tals and plutocracy has had us by the throat. 
Ever we have been marching on to a despotic 
monarchy, ever was revolution impending and 
a great class war inevitable. The Dark Ages 
have been coming back ever since the republic 
began existence with its unlucky number of 
states, and they are not quite here yet. Far be 
it from us to try to put cotton in the ears of 
the nation when wholesome warnings are 
sounded, but it is surely allowable, at this sea- 
son of the year, to console and hearten our- 
selves by remembering that every generation 
has stood on the brink of ruin and yet escaped 
the final plunge. 





‘THs is. what George Washington wrote 
when the sound of the grinding was low 
and they that looked out of the windows were 
darkened; “If I was to be called upon to draw 
a picture of the times and of men from what 
I have seen and heard and in part known, I 
should in one word say that idleness, dissipa- 
tion and extravagance seems to have laid hold 
of most of them; that speculation, peculation 

















THERE AKE GIANTS IN THESE DAYS 
—Bartholemew in Minneapolis Journal. 


and an insatiable thirst for riches seems to 
have got the better of every other considera- 
tion and almost every order of men.” Ten 
years later John Randolph was writing: 
“Thank God, I have no children; but I have 
those who are yet dear to me, and the thoughts 
of their being hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, or, what is worse, sycophants and time- 
servers to the venal and corrupt wretches that 
are to be in the future masters of this once 
free and happy land, fill me with the bitterest 
indignation.” Ten years later still, Thomas 
Jefferson was letting his pen say this: “Our 
Government is now taking so steady a course 
as to show by what road it will pass to de- 
struction—to wit, by consolidation first and 
then corruption, its necessary consequence. 
The engine of consolidation will be the Fed- 
eral judiciary, the other two branches the cor- 
rupting and corrupted instruments.” Down 
through the century and a quarter of our na- 
tional existence such hopeless predictions have 
been uttered, not by mere croakers alone, but 
by doers and builders as well. There are al- 
ways facts by the legion that seem to justify 
the predictions at the time they are made, and 
their very utterance helps to right the ship 
of state and avert the catastrophe that threat- 
ens. But what a cure for pessimism the pe- 


rusal of them furnishes! 
* 


* * 


HAT is “the greatest need in ou, 

’ American institutions”? This, ac- 

W cording to President Taft: “a 
change in judicial procedure, with 

a view to reducing its expense to 

private litigants in civil cases and facilitating 
the dispatch of business and final decision in 
both civil and criminal cases.” That is the 
President’s dominant issue, as set forth in his 
message to Congress. This judgment, coming 
as the fruit of such long and varied service 
as Mr. Taft has rendered, placed by our Chief 
Magistrate before the nation’s highest legis- 
lative body, ought, one might think, to pro- 
voke instant and serious discussion. So far, 
strange to say, it has provoked hardly any 
discussion at all. In most of the editorial 
comment on the message, no reference what- 
ever is made to this passage. When refer- 
ence is made it is usually in a tone of per- 
functory assent, something like this from the 
New York Tribune: “Mr. Taft does not exag- 
gerate when he pronounces this ‘the greatest 
need in our American institutions.” The need 
is greater in the state than in the federal 
courts, but nowhere can a beginning of this 








THE PRESIDENT’S UNEXCITING MESSAGE 3 
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HERALDS OF PROSPERITY 


The annual reports of the secretary of agriculture(in the middle), tiie secretary of commerc 





and labor (on 


the reader’s right) and the postmaster general this year are all eloquent with facts and figur¢s showing the 


revival of industry and the glowing prospects of the immediate future. 


reform be made so as to exercise a wider in- 
fluence than in the federal system.” With 
which meager comment the subject is then 
dismissed. 


I Vrms alone among newspaper writers, 

Dr. Charles Ferguson gives something 
like prolonged attention to the subject. Writ- 
ing in the New York American he says: 
“There is no question in the whole range of 
political problems that so cries for an answer 
as this question: How shall the poor be made 
equal to the rich in the presence of the courts? 
Solve this problem and all others will solve 
themselves. That justice is delayed is not 
nearly so important as that justice is denied. 
Or say, rather, that the long-drawn processes 


that delay the conclusions of justice are, in 


the main, nothing but the devices of the rich 
for the exhaustion of poor litigants. . . . Mr. 
Taft will make for himself an immortal fame, 






and his administration will become an epoch 
from which all minor dates will run, if he can 
show us how to whip plutocracy opt of court.” 
The President calls the delays in our courts 
“archaic and barbarous,” suggests that the jur- 
isdiction of the Supreme Court he cut down 
“so as to confine it almost wholly |to statutory 
and constitutional questions” and asks for the 
appointment of a commission to go over the 
whole question of procedure in federal courts 
“with a view to simplifying and expediting the 
procedure as far as possible and 
inexpensive as may be to the litigant of little 
means.” One would think this proposed re- 
form momentous enough to call for the most 
earnest discussion. It has, as we say, created 
hardly a ripple of comment. | 


ERTAINLY the reason for this can not 
be said to be because the message con- 
tains so much else that is exciting. For 
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LET NO GUILTY MAN ESCAPE 


The attorney general (in the middle) has his hands full with prosecutions of Sugar Trust thieves which the 
secretary of the treasury (on the right) has unearthed and land thieves which the secretary of the interior (on 
the left) has brought to light. Each of the three secretaries is here on his way to a cabinet meeting to consider 
the latest developments in the custom house frauds in New York. 


the only thing sensational about the message 
is its lack of the sensational. President Taft, 
says the New York Sun, with an air of relief, 
has restored the annual message to its origi- 
nal purpose, “which is to give to the Congress 
information of the state of the union rather 
than information of the state of the Execu- 
tive’s own intellectuals.” It goes on to say: 
“It is a notable document. Not a single para- 
graph or line is propagandic in the recently 
familiar sense. No part of it is a sermon or 
exhortation or parable or moral essay or dis- 
quisition upon remote and extraneous subjects 
of human interest. There is in no passage 
any incitement to passionate thinking on the 
part of any class of citizens.” This view of 
the message is echoed and re-echoed, in the 
anti-Roosevelt press with visible glee, and in 
many of the pro-Roosevelt papers with an air 
of cheerful resignation. The Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal finds the chief merit of the mes- 


sage in the absence of “prolonged preach- 
ments, trite moralizings and rhetorical parade 
to which President Roosevelt was so much and 
so inaptly given.” The Florida Times-Union 
finds it refreshing “to be able to read once 
more a President’s message that cannot be 
mistaken for a muck-raking article written 
for a yellow magazine.” The Outlook, how- 
ever, while it commends the message, regrets 
that, being “addressed in fact as well as in 
form to Congress” it will “do little to create a 
public pressure on the Congress.” The Balti- 
more Sun finds it “long and dull—an insuf- 
ferable combination,” and while it is glad the 
President has avoided “Roosevelt’s Wild West 
melodrama,” regrets that he has not also 
avoided the latter’s prolixity. But the omis- 
sion of exciting language and exciting topics 
of which these and other journals complain 
is, in the judgment of the Philadelphia Ledg- 
cr, “intelligent and deliberate,” and if Mr. 
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TAFT AND THE 
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MONROE DOCTRINE 5 














LET ZELAYA TREMBLE 


This is the secretary of state, flanked on his right by the secretary of the navy and on his left by the secre- 


tary of war. 


Taft never does anything else, that journal 
thinks he has already done “an incalculable 
service” in bringing back the relations between 
the President and Congress “to a basis of 
mutual confidence and respect,” excluding 
“partisan ambitions and personal emotions” 
alike from the consideration of public busi- 
ness. These quotations will fairly well indi- 
cate the comment of the country on the mes- 
sage taken as a whole. 


[= unimpassioned reception of the mes- 

sage is due in large part to the fact that 
the President has deferred the handling of the 
most important live wires to later special mes- 
sages. Railroad legislation, amendments to the 
anti-trust law and the conservation of national 
resources are all thus deferred. Nearly one- 
half of the message, and that the first half, 
deals with our foreign relations, in all of which 
there is but one “burning issue”—our relations 
with Zelaya’s government in Nicaragua. 
Speaking on this topic, the President refers to 


They are all on the way to a cabinet meeting at which Nicaragua is to be discussed. 


“the sad tale of unspeakable barbarities and 
oppression” of that government; but the near- 
est he comes to any brandishing of the “big 
stick” is in his promise that our government 
will take “such future steps as may be found 
most consistent with its dignity, its duty to 
American interests, and its moral obligations 
to Central America and to civilization.” There 
is a reference in this first section to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which some critics profess to find 
momentous in its implications. Mr. Taft finds 
that the apprehension which first gave rise to 
that doctrine has now “nearly disappeared,” 
and he expresses the view that neither that 
nor any other doctrine “should be permitted 
to operate for the perpetuation of irresponsible 
government, the escape of just obligations, or 
the insidious allegation of dominating ambi- 
tions on the part of the United States.” In 
this utterance and in our nation’s participa- 
tion more and more of recent years in con- 
ferences on European affairs such as those 
relating to Morocco and to the Congo, the 
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A’VOICE FROM OVER THE WATER: 
“‘And he calls this a message!” 
—Mchee Barclay in Baltimore Sun, 











Springfield Republican sees indications of a 
coming “revolution in American foreign pol- 
icy,” in which the Monroe Doctrine will prac- 
tically disappear from view. 


HERE are several live wires in the second 
half of the President's message. The 
question of further tariff revision is the livest 
of these. He opposes any further revision at 
this time as “unwise” for two reasons: (1) be- 





TRYING TO CARRY WATER ON BOTH 


SHOULDERS : 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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cause “nothing halts business and interferes 
with the course of prosperity” so much as a 
tariff revision; and (2) because the informa- 
tion necessary to a proper revision is now 
lacking. But the President holds out hope 
to the revisionists and fear to the stand-patters 
by asserting that he has ordered the tariff 
board created by the new law to gather such 
information as will be “of prime utility and 
importance whenever Congress shall deem it 
wise again to readjust the customs duties.” 
This will take “two or three years,” and if this 
information, when gathered, is found to be “of 
such a character as to show generally that the 
rates of duties imposed by the present tariff 
law are excessive under the principles of pro- 
tection as described in the platform of the suc- 
cessful party at the late election,” then he 
“will not hesitate to invite the attention of 
Congress to this fact and to the necessity for 
action predicated thereon.”’ A speech by Sec- 
retary MacVeagh, of the treasury department, 
in Boston, on the day after the message was 
published, has excited almost as much com- 
ment as the President’s own utterance on this 
subject. The friends of tariff revision, said 
the Secretary, counting himself as one of these 
friends, “never expeeted that the law of 1909 
would or could or should complete the move- 
ment.” He is in favor of taking a rest, but 
“while we should have a rest it is not neces- 
sary that we should go into a long sleep.””’ We 
must wait “until we know better how to legis- 
late” on the subject, for “we have seen the 
last of the log-rolling system of ‘legislation 
upon such an important subject and hereafter 
such legislation must be based on facts and 
knowledge and scientific investigation and not 
on mere bartering between sections and differ- 
ent interests.” 


eA as the thing which the “insur- 
gents” in Congress stood for “above all,” 
was and is, according to Senator Beveridge, 
“a change in the method of making the tariff,” 
these utterances by the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury have given them a great 
but not a perfect joy. For they have grave 
doubt whether the President will be allowed 
to make his new tariff board a body such as 
he has in mind. Senator Beveridge gives some 
illuminating history on this subject in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Here is the provision 
for establishing the tariff board as originally 
drawn in the Senate: 


“To secure information to assist the President 
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TARIFF REVISION DEFERRED 7 


in the discharge of the duties imposed upon him 
by this section, and information which will be 
useful to Congress in tariff legislation and to the 
officers of the Government in the administration 
of the customs laws, the President is hereby 
authorized to employ such persons as may be 
required to make thoro investigation and ex- 
amination into the production, commerce and 
trade of the United States and foreign countries 
and all conditions affecting the same; and such 
persons shall have the power to examine witnesses 
under oath and to compel the production of books 
and papers.” 


As adopted by the finance committee and then 
by the Senate, the words printed above in 
italics were dropped. Then the conference 
committee of the two houses got te work at 
the resolution and drew out some more of its 
teeth. It finally appeared thus: 


“To secure information to assist the President 
in the discharge of the duties imposed upon him 
ty this section and the officers of the Government 
in the administration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to employ such 
persons as may be required.” 


The “section” here referred to is the maximum 
and minimum section. On the meaning of this 
provision, Senator Hale, who is chairman of 
the Senate appropriation committee and was 
one of the conference committee, said in the 
open Senate: 


“Language cannot give a more restricted scope 
to the authority on the part of the President 
under this provision. What is that authority? 
What is the business of the President under the 
maximum and minimum provision? It is not to 
inquire into the condition of labor in other coun- 
tries, the relative cost of labor there and here. 
He is limited to an inquiry as to the discrimina- 
tion that is made by other countries against the 
United States. I understand that he so under- 
stands it. I do not believe and I do not expect 
and I do not fear that the President would seek 
to amplify this authority.” 


T IS obvious from this that the President's 
interpretation and that of Senator Hale are 
directly in conflict. Senator Aldrich is said 
to support the President. If the Senate ap- 
propriations committee follows the lead of its 
chairman, Mr. Taft’s tariff board is likely to 
find itself ditched for want of an appropria- 
tion. If the committee follows the President 
and Senator Aldrich, then Senator Hale will 
be ditched. In either event there is joy ahead 
for the Washington correspondents, for a fight 
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HE REFUSES TO TALK ABOUT CHINA 


William_James Calhoun, of Chicago, is our new ambas- 
sador to China, taking the place of that too talkative Mr. 
Crane who was peremptorily recalled before he got any 
farther on his way than San Francisco. Judge Calhoun 
used to be on the interstate commerce commission, and 
has performed special diplomatic work before. 


seems inevitable. One reason for President 
Taft’s speech of eulogy of Senator Aldrich, 
at the beginning of his 14,000-mile tour, now 
seems to emerge. He was looking forward, 
it seems likely, to this fight in the Senate ap- 
propriations committee and tightening his hold 
on Senator Aldrich. The passage on this sub- 
ject in the message seems to the Springfield 
Republican to dull the edge of the President’s 
Winona speech last summer (in defense of the 
tariff bill), to cheer the insurgents and to 
back the stand-patters “up against a wall where 
they must fight as on the defensive.” The 
contest within the party, the same journal 
thinks, must in consequence “increase in bit- 
terness and divisive effect.” The Philadelphia 
Ledger calls the President’s policy “the New 
Tariff Policy,” and predicts that it “will pre- 
vail because it commends itself to reason” and 
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THE NEW LEADER OF THE SENATE MINORITY 


Hernando de Soto Money was last month chosen by the Democrats in the_U. S. Senate as their leader, in 
place of Senator Culberson, who resigned the post because of poor health, Senator Money hails from the state 
of Mississippi, lives in Mississippi City, and is named after the discoverer of the Mississippi river. 
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SPEAKER CANNON AND HIS FOES 9 


“answers alike the reactionaries and the radi- 
cals, who are equally incapable of treating the 
tariff on a basis of economic science rather 
than of sectional or factional interest.” The 
Boston Herald, a strong revision paper, thinks 
that it is a severe test on the patience of the 
people to ask them to endure “unreasonable 
tariffs’ for two or three years, and reminds 
us that a congressional election will occur in 
less than two years and “something definite 
in the form of remedy for the glaring defects 
in the tariff law must be offered the people 
before then if the Republican party would 
save its face.” 


THER live wires taken up by the Presi- 

dent are: the question of injunctions in 
federal courts; subsidies for ships; establish- 
ment of postal savings banks; the “white 
slave” traffic; the increase of postal rates on 
magazines; and civil service pensions. On 
the first three of these he reiterates the posi- 
tions taken by him in the campaign and in 
speeches made during his recent tour. He 
believes that the rule of procedure in the fed- 
eral courts “should be more accurately de- 
fined by statute,” so that writs of injunction 
shall not be issued without previous notice to 
those enjoined, with opportunity to be heard, 
unless “irreparable injury” will be caused by 
such delay; and even then such injunction 
should, by force of statute, be made to expire 
within seven days after its issuance. He fa- 
vors a ship subsidy bill for the benefit of lines 
running to South America, China, Japan 
and the Philippines. He reiterates his reasons 
for thinking postal savings banks should be 
established, as an encouragement to thrift and 
as a substitute for the system of government 
guarantee of deposits, which he considers de- 
moralizing. As for the three new topics, the 
President asks for an appropriation of $50,000 
for the employment of special inspectors by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, in order 
to bring to indictment and conviction those re- 
sponsible for the “white slave” trade; he asks 
for civil service pensions in order to facili- 
tate the removal of inefficient employees and 
thus increase the efficiency of the departments ; 
and he calls for an increase in the rates of 
postage on second class mail, especially maga- 
zines, to an extent that will wipe out the gen- 
eral deficit of the postal department, amount- 
ing last year to $17,500,000. To carry the 
second class mail, says the President, is now 
costing the Government $63,000,000. It pays 
but one cent a pound, It costs to carry it nine 
cents a pound, 


Corrnng¢) ILTING back his head and throw- 
mg aside the lapels of his frock 
7 coat, Mr. Cannon cried out to his 
audience in Elgin, Ill.: “Behold 
Mr. Cannon, the Beelzebub of 
Congress! Gaze on this noble, manly form— 
me, Beelzebub—me, the Czar!’’ Naturally the 
audience was amused; but as Congress re- 
sumes its labors, with Mr. Cannon still firmly 
entrenched in the speaker’s chair, a consider- 
able part of the public seem to gaze upon his 
manly form with emotions very far removed 
from all appearance of merriment. In fact, 
upon the shield of this aged warrior, now in 
his seventy-third year, are being received, one 
might say, all the arrows of scorn and vitu- 
peration which the Democratic opposition, the 
Republican insurgents, the muckrakers, the re- 
formers and the mugwumps have in their quiv- 
ers. He rather than Senator Aldrich is now 
the object of attack. La Follette and Cum- 
mins in the Senate, Fowler and Parsons in 
the House, Gompers, head of the Federation 
of Labor, Baker, head of the Anti-saloon 
League, and various other enemies of power 
and zeal are assailing him. President Taft's 
buckler is over Aldrich and Tawney; but he 
has not raised his hand in “Uncle Joe’s” be- 
half. 


to THE aged statesman, therefore, alone and 

unsupported? He is not. There are in 
the house of representatives fifty-four com- 
mittees. Each committee has a ,chairman. 
Each chairman has a certain amount of power 
and patronage. He can take up or refuse to 
take up this subject or that and there is sel- 
dom a likelihood that his committee will over- 
rule him. Each of these fifty-four chairmen 
is appointed by Speaker Cannon. They are 
spoken of as his “cabinet.” They and the 
Speaker hold the business of the country in 
the hollow of their hands, so to speak, subject, 
of course, ultimately to public sentiment. But 
it takes a large noise to arouse public senti- 
ment and on all but the biggest questions Mr. 
Cannon and his “cabinet” have a power in the 
way of blocking legislation that is almost in- 
vincible. When it comes to passing a law, 
their power must, of course, be subject to the 
co-operation of the Senate and the White 
House. But Mr. Cannon’s convictions and 
temperament are those of the “standpatter.” He 
is not disposed to make changes in the law. 
He is disposed to block such changes. For 
his purposes, therefore, his power is ample. If 
he refuses to budge, the best program of leg- 
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THE FACTS ACCORDING TO JOE 
Cannon: ‘‘Why me an’ him’s pals!” 
—Baltimore American. 


islation must halt until he can be made to 
budge. This is the reason for the outcry 
against Cannon and “Cannonism.” He and his 
cabinet represent today the obstructive or con- 
servative or standpat element in American pol- 
itics. You must understand Cannon to under- 
stand American politics just now and in the 


ee 





THE 


PRESIDENT’S PROTECTOR 
—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald. 


near future. To break his power while he 
remains Speaker, two changes in the rules are 
necessary, one requiring that he recognize any 
member who rises on the floor when it is not 
already in possession of another; the other 
requiring that the power to appoint commit- 
tees be taken out of the Speaker’s hands and 
placed in the hands of a committee on com- 
mittees, which committee shall be elected by 
the house itself. This is the objective point 
of all this outcry against Cannon. 





6¢(~ERTAINLY,” says the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer, “the fight means the end of public life 
for one crowd or the other of them.” The 
struggle is not only for the control of Con- 
gress but for the control of the next National 
Republican convention. The only hope of the 
handful of Republican insurgents to obtain 
control of this Congress is to secure the as- 
sistance of President Taft. “On the present 
situation,” says the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, “the insurgents are 
beaten to a frazzle.” Victor Murdock, one 
of the insurgent leaders, claims that the num- 
ber of his Republican associates has increased 
from twenty-eight in the special session last 
summer to thirty-four in the present session. 
The Republican majority in the house is forty- 
eight. Only by combining with a practically 
solid Democratic minority can the insurgents 
defeat the Speaker. And the Democratic mi- 
nority is never solid these days. If it were, 
the insurgents would not dare to combine with 
it, lest Mr. Cannon’s charge, that they are 
Democrats of the Bryan type masquerading as 
Republicans, be taken too seriously by their 
own constituents. “They have, however, one 
hope,” says The Times correspondent, “which 
is that Speaker Cannon will find the Presi- 
dent’s program too strong for him to take and 
will rebel. If that should occur the whole 
situation would be changed in a twinkling, 
for word comes from sources closest to the 
President that the minute he finds ‘Uncle Joe’ 
getting in his path he will not hesitate to strike 
the Speaker a blow that will resound through- 
out the country. Its effect would be to bring 
the whole insurgent bunch trooping into the 
Administration camp, with their war paint 
and feathers on. There is no question that in 
a contest between Mr. Taft and Mr. Cannon 
the President would be an easy winner.” 





OW the President, we are told, holds that 
it is his duty to co-operate with the regu- 
larly elected leaders of his party to put through 














THE VENERABLE BUT NOT VENERATED SPEAKER 
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“ME, BEELZEBUB! ME, THE CZAR!” 


In these words did Joseph G. Cannon, speaker of the House, in a recent address, depict himself as his enemies 
see him. He is the most conspicuous target of the radicals, insurgents and progressives now in public life, but 
there are hopes that he is going to be “good” this session and let President Taft’s program go through. 
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the policies which his party, with the country 
supporting, has commissioned him to put 
through. He will not break with those lead- 
ers, Cannon, Aldrich and the rest, unless the 
leaders betray the program he is commissioned 
to carry out. “When obstruction begins then 
it will be time for him to call out the troops 
and get ready to shoot.” “If the insurgents 
and the regulars,” says the Springfield Repub- 
lican, “in their fury will only compete in sup- 
porting the President’s policies, wonderfully 
beneficial results may be anticipated from the 
encounter between them. Mr. Taft’s strategy 
is profound and it may be successful. Anni- 
hilating party dissensions with a mere laugh 
and presenting a legislative program that all 
Republicans will be obliged. to support, the 
President will finally leave even Mr. Cannon 
gasping with astonishment because there were 
no devils, not a solitary imp, cast out of the 
party heaven.” 





But what, asks the New York World, has 
Mr. Taft to do with the row between 
Cannon and his foes in the house? Why must 
he meddle in business that is exclusively an 
affair of the House of Representatives? “The 
insurgents would not ask the President to 
draw their salaries for them, and there is no 
reason why they should ask him to perform 
any of the other work that belongs to the 
representatives.” The New York Evening 
Post takes a different view. The “crucial try- 
ing out” of President Taft, in its opinion, will 
come during this session. He might, as The 
World suggests, confine himself strictly to 








THE 


TARGET 
—Phil Porter in the Boston Traveller, 


his duties as an executive; “but there is, for- 
tunately or otherwise, no possibility of going 
back to the conception of the President merely 
as a Public Fufictionary, as Buchanan was 
known.” He has a legislative program, and 
the degree of success he secures for it will be 
his test of efficiency as a President. “The 
extra session of last March, the Western 
speech-making tour of*September and Octo- 
ber, were mere preliminaries, more or less 
disappointing, yet not conclusive. But now, 
from the skirmishers, President Taft has to 
press on to meet the line of battle. That will 
furnish the real test of his courage and wis- 
dom.” To John Temple Graves, it look’ as 
tho Congress is in a very submissive mood. 
“The only public man I have met today,” he 
writes in the New York American, at the 
opening of Congress, “who talks above a whis- 
per is old Ben Tillman.” Never, says Mr. 
Graves, has he seen “a quieter and softer- 
footed lot of statesmen.” “What’s the mat- 
ter with Congress?” he asks. “To me it looks 
as if the entire body were ready and willing 
to lie down on the President and to let him 
lead the way.” Not since Cleveland’s second 
administration, says the New York World, 
have party lines at Washington been so broken 
as at the assembling of the present Congress. 
The country is prosperous again but prosperity 
has only served to intensify political dissatis- 
faction. It continues: “The old battle-cries 
fall on deaf ears. The old standards arouse 
little enthusiasm. The old prophecies excite 
no reverence. A néw order is seeking to es- 
tablish itself politically. This is the twilight 


of the gods.” 
* 


* * 


IELDING the ax until seventy- 

three official heads have fallen 
\/ into his basket, Mr. Loeb, col- 

lector of the port in New York, 

now pauses in his labors and 
“the colossal scandal of the half century,” as 
one excited editor calls it, shifts the scene of 
its further development to Washington. The 
President in his message and the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the Treasury in 
their reports have all paid attention to the dis- 
closures in the Custom House in New York 
and there is something of a clamor in the 
country for Congress to do some further prob- 
ing of its own. What began as the disclosure 
of a long series of fraudulent acts by the Su- 
gar Trust employees and officials has devel- 
oped into a disclosure of corruption in the 
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customs department reaching back nobody 
knows just how far and extending its 
ramifications nobody knows how widely. 
“The shameful disclosures,” says the New 
York American, “already made far surpass 
in scope and rascality the insurance iniquity 
at its worst.” That is the judgment of a “yel- 
low” newspaper, it is true; but Mr. Wicker- 
sham, our unimpassioned Attorney General, 
in his report to the President says: “The evi- 
dence has disclosed a network of corruption, 
not confined to the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, extending over a period of 
years, affecting both importers and officers of 
the Government, and it is as yet premature to 
state the precise extent of the conspiracy or 
the amount of the revenues of which the Gov- 
ernment has been defrauded.” 


” THE absence of official information as 

to the extent of this “network of corrup- 
tion,” the newspapers have turned their 
sleuths at work, and one of them in particular, 
the New York Sun, asserts that in the cus- 
tom house itself, in black and white on its 
books, exists ample evidence that the Sugar 
Trust frauds have extended back for “at least 
twenty years” and that the amount of the 
stealings is “upward of thirty million dol- 
lars.” The Trust has paid in, as restitution, 
over two millions. Under the law, the govern- 
ment, according to Henry L. Stimson, the 
federal district attorney in the case, was enti- 
tled to ask for something like $65,000,000 on 
entries in the last three years only, inasmuch 
as it was entitled to seize and confiscate the 
entire amount of shipments on which there 
were frauds. Says The Sun’s investigator: 


“The Fifth avenue dressmaker who tries to 
smuggle in a gown not only has to face a jury 
and criminal punishment but the heavy arm of 
Federal authority seizes the gown, sells it at 
auction and turns the proceeds into the Treasury. 
The jeweler who tries to avoid paying the duty 
on a diamond necklace gets the same severe pun- 
ishment. The Government under the customs law 
takes his property. The sugar trust, after bring- 
ing into this country millions of pounds of raw 
sugar on which it paid no duty whatever, cheating 
the Government out of money which should have 
gone to swell the public revenue, because of the 
trust’s connection with the powerful politicians 
was not punished like the dressmaker. No at- 
tempt was made to compel it to turn over to the 
Federal Government the value of the sugar on 
which it had stolen duties for all this time.” 


Instead of confiscating all this property— 
owned not by the men guilty of the frauds, but 





AN INSURGENT LEADER IN THE HOUSE 


All the insurgents are leaders, and they claim to num- 
ber thirty-four in the House with hopes of more to come 
as the session progresses. This leader is Victor Murdock, 
of Kansas, and he dreams at night of scalping good old 
“Uncle Joe.” 


by the 18,000 stockholders of the Trust—the 
Government has instituted criminal proceed- 
ings against the guilty men. A number of 
indictments have been obtained and many 
more are expected. In the meantime, one crim- 
inal prosecution against the Trust officials 
has been halted by the court’s decision that 
they are protected by the statute of limita- 
tions. Appeal from this decision has been 
made and some of the officials have announced 
their intention to waive the protection of the 
statute and stand for trial. 


UT the worst of the scandal, in the opinion 

of the press, is not to be found in the in- 
iquity of Sugar Trust officials but in the in- 
difference or positive connivance of federal 
officials. “If ever an industrial or commer- 
cial organization,” says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “merited the condemnation of the pub- 
lic, if ever a law-made creature offended by 
the brazen nature of its lawless acts and made 
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MADAM SUGARINO IS A GREAT MEDIUM, ALL 
RIGHT! 


And she has the most expert “‘Control’’ in the business! 
—Frederick Opper in New York American. 


mockery of the authority that presumed to 
control it, that corporate creature is the Su- 
gar Trust. And the worst of it is that, as the 
evidence now indicates, men high in the gov- 
ernment of the United States have been be- 
smirched by contact with the trust’s unlaw- 
ful practices.” The trail runs back apparently 
through the Roosevelt and McKinley admin- 
istrations even into the Cleveland adminis- 





U. S—“SO THIS IS WHAT YOU REFINE SUGAR 
WITH!” 
—W,. A. Rogers in New York Herald. 


tration. “It is impossible,” the New York 
American thinks, “to brush away with denial 
or protest the direct evidences of criminal 
negligence or criminal good-will which steeled 
successively the Treasury Department of these 
four Administrations to the exposure of this 
Sugar Trust. It is for Congress to carry the 
probe to the very heart of the matter.” But 
the Springfield Republican finds it difficult to 
see how any very definite success can come 
from a Congressional investigation. It says: 
“The frauds admittedly go back twenty years, 


and the trust is known to have been in poli- | 


tics on both sides of the fence during most of 
this time. It was contributing to Democratic 
as well as Republican party treasuries. Its 
representatives sat on the Democratic side 
of the. United States Senate and doctored the 
Wilson tariff bill to suit it, as its represen- 
tatives sat on the Republican side and simi- 
larly doctored the Dingley tariff bill.” 


‘TH idea of a Congressional investigation is 

scouted by the Florida Times Union. 
The immediate effect of such a course, it 
thinks, would be “to ease the responsibility 
from the shoulders of the executive” and to 
result-in a whitewash of the political side of 
the iniquity. The New York World recalls 
that the insurance investigations proved that 
insurance corruption went hand in hand with 
political corruption, and it is confident that a 
similar condition will be proved by a con- 
gressional probe to exist in the sugar frauds. 
“There must be,” it says, “a vigorous crimi- 
nal prosecution, and there must be complete 
publicity of the trust’s relations to politics 
and government during all the years in which 
it has been debauching the public service. The 
criminal investigation belongs to the depart- 
ment of justice. The general investigation 
is work for congress.” “There must be a con- 
gressional investigation,’ says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, “and it must include not only 
the port of New York but the port of San 
Francisco and all other ports where raw su- 
gar is entered.” Despite Mr. Loeb’s statement 
that “it was Mr. Roosevelt himself who in- 
stigated the investigations in Sugar Trust 
frauds,” a number of journals are pointing 
to facts that seem to indicate a laxity of zeal 
on the part of his administration in following 
up charges made to Mr. Bonaparte, the attor- 
ney general, by George H. Earle, of Phila- 
delphia, and demanding that this apparent 
laxity be searched into at once by Congress. 
“Nobody in his senses,” says the New York 
Press, “could believe that Theodore Roose- 
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velt would deliberately encourage or condone 
corruption in the public service of which he 
was the head. Yet the revelations in the Su- 
gar Trust robbery of the Treasury have gone 
far enough to show that Mr. Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration was tarred with the blackest 
pitch.” 





|e ex-secretary of the treasury, Leslie M. 
Shaw, admits that his attention was called 
to the frauds not only in weighing sugar but 
in weighing almost everything else, and not in 
New York alone but at every other important 
port. He put special detectives at work, but 
could seldom secure the evidence necessary 
for legal action, either because the detectives 
were incapable or were tampered with. On the 
importations of lemons, artichokes, cheese and 
other commodities there were undoubted 
frauds, some of which were discovered and 
rectified. He could write a book, he says, 
on the efforts of importers to escape the pay- 
ment of customs duties. “Men long in the ser- 
vice,’—we are quoting from an unrepudiated 
interview in the New York Times as long ago 
as Nov. 13—“learn that it is not wise to dis- 
cover fraud.” The present secretary of the 
treasury, Mr. MacVeagh, in his recent report, 
says things equally disquieting. Here is a 
passage from his report: 


“The study of the causes of the demoralization 
which has been revealed is still incomplete, but 
the main causes are evident. It is clear, for in- 
stance, that the influence of local politics and 
politicians upon the Customs Service has been 
most deleterious, and has promoted that laxity 
and low tone which prepare and furnish an in- 
viting soil for dishonesty and fraud. Unless the 
Customs Service can be released from the pay- 
ment of political debts and exactions, and from 
meeting the supposed exigencies of political organ- 
izations, big and little, it will be impossible to 
have an honest service for any length of time. 
Any considerable share of the present cost of 
this demoralization to the public revenues, to the 
efficiency of the service, and to public and pri- 
vate morality is a tremendous amount to pay in 
liquidation of small debts of political leaders.” 


In his annual message, President Taft dis- 
approves of a congressional investigation at 
this time. The treasury department and the 
department of justice, he says, are “exerting 
every effort to discover all the wrongdoers,” 
criminal prosecutions are proceeding against 
a number of government officers, and a con- 
gressional probe might “by giving immunity 
and otherwise prove an embarrassment in se- 
curing conviction of the guilty parties.” 
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“CONTROL” IN THE WORLD 


—New York American. 


GREATEST 


HAT the Attorney General of the 
United States—himself a great 
corporation lawyer—calls “one 
of the most important decisions 
SDCSH ever rendered in this country,” 
was handed down several weeks ago by the 
U. S. Circuit Court for the district of Mis- 
souri. It was a decision that the Standard Oil 
Company has been and is doing business in de- 
fiance of law and its officers are committing 
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Dp.” 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World. 
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THE FOUR JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT 


Walter Henry Sanborn, now closing his seventh year 
on the U.S. Circuit Court, was a New Hampshire farm 
boy. He is now a resident of Wyoming. 


a misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment. 
The dissolution of the company was not or- 
dered in so many words; but the redistribution 
of the stock held by the parent company and 
by virtue of which the constituent companies 
are operated and controlled as a trust, was 
ordered among all the stockholders, some 5000 
in number, within thirty days. That may not 
be dissolution, but it looks like the same thing. 
The four judges sitting on the bench were 
unanimous in their decision, which comes as 
the result of a trial begun three years ago by 
the Roosevelt administration, with hearings 
held in five different. cities, the examination of 
about five hundred witnesses, and the amassing 
of evidence and arguments that fill twenty-one 
volumes of about five hundred pages each. An 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court has been 
taken, of course, and the order for the dis- 
tribution of stock is suspended until this ap- 
peal is decided. If the unanimous decision 
of the Circuit Court—counted one of the 
strongest in the country—stands, not orily will 
the great Standard Oil Company presumably 
be forced to,disintegrate into seventy or more 
independent concerns, but the United States 
Steel Corporation and practically all the rest 
of the holding companies, big and little, that 


Elmer Bragg Adams was another New England lad 
who went West—to St. Louis—to live. le has been a 
federal Judge fourteen years. 


are doing an interstate business and are pop- 
ularly known as trusts, will be subject to the 
same process of disintegration. That, at least, 
seems to be the expressed opinion of Henry 
W. Taft, ex-Attorney General Griggs, William 
M. Ivins and Senator Depew, all corporation 
lawyers of note, and of John D. Archbold, 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Company 
and its executive head. “The judges,” re- 
marks the New York World, “have handed 
down a decision that amounts to an industrial 
Magna Charta.” 


Bur there are sceptics on this point. If 
there is but little love for the Standard 
Oil Company there is a beautiful faith in its 
ability to find a way out of legal predica- 
ments. Back in 1892, the old Standard Oil 
Trust was ordered to dissolve by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, but it found a way to continue 
its existence in a new form—that of a holding 
company, the form in which it now exists. A 
few years ago, as a result of Commissioner 
Garfield’s investigation, indictments were 
brought against the company by various jur- 
ies containing 8,193 counts. One of these re- 
sulted in the fine of $29,240,000 imposed by 
Judge Landis and later set aside by Judge 
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WHO FIND THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY AN 


William Cather Hook, of Kansas, has been on the U. S. 
Circuit Court for six years. Born in Pennsylvania. Bred 
in Kansas. 


Grosscup. The company has continued through 
all this period paying annual dividends rang- 
ing from 36 per cent. in 1904 to 48 per cent. 
in 1900. When the recent sweeping decision 
was brought, there was but a slight slump in 
its stock. Nor, for that matter, was there any 
considerable slump in the stock of the U. S. 
Steel corporation and other companies organ- 
ized on the same basis as the Standard Oil. 
Evidently Wall Street takes much the same 
view as that taken by the Philadelphia Ledg- 
er. It points to the fact that altho the North- 
ern Securities Company was ordered dissolved 
several years ago, “the system remains the 
same, conducted by the same agencies and 
guided by the same purposes.” It predicts a 
similar result in the case of the Standard Oil 
if the recent decision is sustained by the court 
of last resort. Says the Ledger: 


“In reality the Standard Oil Company will not 
actually sacrifice its integrity. Instead, by co- 
operation and mutual understanding, the various 
subsidiary concerns which it absorbed and into 
which it will be resolved, will continue exactly 
as in the past, animated by the same purposes, 
conducted for the same interests and proceeding 
by the same methods, It will exist in atomic in- 
stead of consolidated form. That will be the 


THE FUTURE OF STANDARD 


OIL 
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ILLEGAL CONCERN 


Willis Van Devanter is a native of Indiana. 


He was 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Wyoming before 
becoming a federal judge. 


sole difference, and it is a difference without a 
distinction. The dissolution will be nominal only 


and without practical significance.” 
A DIRECTLY contrary view is expressed 

by the New York Times, which is under 
the same control as the Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Times calls attention to the sweeping lan- 
guage of the decision as follows: 


“If the necessary effect of a contract, combina- 
tion, or conspiracy is to stifle, or directly and 
substantially to restrict, free competition in com- 
merce among the States or with foreign nations, 
it is a contract, combination, or conspiracy in 
restraint of that trade and it violates this law. 
The parties to it are presumed to intend the 
inevitable result of their acts, and neither their 
actual intent nor the reasonableness of the re- 
straint imposed may withdraw it from the de- 
nunciation of the statute.” 


By this last sentence, the Times thinks, the 
legal distinction is wiped out between combi- 
nations in reasonable restraint and those in un- 
reasonable restraint of trade. Under this rul- 
ing, it insists, and the similar ruling by the 
Supreme Court in the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Association case, “it becomes impossible to do 
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business upon any large scale in this country 
without violating the provisions of that 
statute.” It says further: 


“That the law should be permitted to remain 
what it is would be shocking to the moral and 
business sense of the country. The Standard 
Oil Company has been a great sinner, but that 
furnishes no reason why innocent business 
methods should be punished, or why Justice 
should have her scales strapped over her already 
bandaged eyes. President Roosevelt has urged 
Congress to amend the law by removing its bars 
upon ‘restraints’ that are merely technical, not 
unreasonable and not harmful, restraints that 
the English law has always permitted. President 
Taft shares the opinion and the desire of his 
predecessor, and ‘Attorney, General Wickersham 
is understood to be engaged in preparing an 
amendment to the act.” 





66 CANNOT imagine,” says the Boston 

Herald, “such reckless defiance of public 
sentiment” as would be requisite now for a re- 
peal of the Sherman anti-trust law, just as it is 
showing its competence to guard business 
against monopolistic trusts; but the amendment 
of the law is another matter. It does not think 
that the extreme interpretation of the law is 
likely to be applied to “reasonable” combina- 
tions; but, nevertheless, business must be given 
positive assurance of its safety in the legiti- 
mate conduct of affairs, and the only way to 
do that is by amendments to the law clearly 
indicating the lines between legitimate and il- 
legitimate combinatians. The New York Tri- 
bune takes the same view. It does not believe 
that public sentiment is against all union of 
competitors; but what it is concerned with is 
the result of such a union and the use which 
is made of the power so obtained in exploiting 
the public. But it foresees difficulty in draw- 
ing a safe and clear line of demarcation in 
the statute. The New York World does not 
believe that any “material amendment” to the 
law will be permitted. It says: 


“No Congress would care to face its constit- 
uents after mutilating the act for the benefit of 
Wall street and the trusts. The great corporations 
will have to make an honest attempt to respect 
the law before they can count on any large 
body of public sentiment favorable to its modi- 
fication. The people are not going to take the 
word of corporation managers and corporation 
lawyers that legitimate business cannot be carried 
on under this act. There are very few voters 
who will regard an anti-trust decision against 
the Standard Oil Company as proof that the law 
under which the decision was obtained ought 
to be repealed.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE law is not amended and if the ruling 
of the Circuit Court is finally sustained, 
what will be the resulting situation? The Chi- 
cago Post does not see that it will be such as 
need prove even a temporary cause of worry 
to the business world. The decision does not 
interfere with the stability of the oil business 
inasmuch as it does not touch the question of 
prices. “However the Standard Oil Company 
may be organized after the appeal has been 
ruled on,” says The Post, “the actual produc- 
tion of oil will be unaffected. The court can- 
not cut down the number of wells nor the num- 
ber of gallons they produce per day. It can- 
not take up the great pipe lines or destroy the 
mighty refineries. The physical plant engaged 
in manufacturing kerosene, gasoline and kin- 
dred products will not be affected one jot.” 
Not only does the court’s decision fail to af- 
fect the real value of the property, observes 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, but it “does 
not even shake the ownership of it,” nor en- 
tail punishment of any kind. The public, it 
thinks, is “a little tired of great victories which 
leave everything just where it was before.” 
The San Francisco Bulletin is still more scep- 
tical. It not only expects the Standard Oil 
Company to find a way out and to maintain its 
present commercial position, but it adds: 


“It is one of the curiosities of life in America 
that public opinion does not expect ‘big business’ 
to obey the law and does not expect the law or 
the courts to be able effectually to restrain “big 
business.’ Public opinion seems to look upon the 
law, in its relation to ‘big business,’ much as the 
ordinary worldly and sinful Christian looks upon 
the Sermon on the Mount, rather as the state- 
ment of an ideal than as a precept to be obeyed 
in the ordinary affairs of life. ‘Big business’ 
has gained in this country a position similar to 
that once held in Europe by the feudal aristoc- 
racy.” 





NE feature of the recent decision is em- 

phasized by the New York Press as both 
new and significant, and that is “the fixing of 
the guilt for the Standard Oil conspiracy upon 
the seven individuals who organized it.” The 
language of the court is: “By means of this 
combination the defendants named in this sec- 
tion have combined and conspired to monopo- 
lize, have monopolized and are continuing to 
monopolize a substantial part of the commerce 
‘ in violation of Section 2 of the Anti- 
Trust Act.” The defendants referred to are 
the two Rockefellers, Rogers, Flagler, Arch- 
bold, Payne and Pratt; and the Section 2 which 
they are violating reads: 








THE TRAIL OF THE STANDARD OIL 





THE CORPORATION LAWYER WHO BECAME A TRUST-BUSTER 
Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, has had charge for the Government of the case against the Standard Oil 


Company, which has resulted in a swee i i i i decisi hat is called 
“ ee ae “ - s ping victory against the company in a unanimous decision that 1s calles 
an industrial Magna Charta.” In consequence, Mr. Kellogg is being put. forward as a candidate for the U. 5. 


Senate as a successor of: the “insurgent” Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, whose term soon expires. 
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GIVING 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World. 
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GOING SOUTH 


Citizens of the United States and their interests must be 
protected 


—Thorndike in Baltimore American. 


“Section 2. Every person who shall monopo- 
lize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine or 
conspire with any other person, or persons, to 
monopolize any part of trade or commerce among 
the several States, or with foreign nations, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


The penalty for violating this section is a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or one year’s im- 
prisonment or both; but inasmuch as the suit 
brought by the government in this case was a 
civil and not a criminal suit, the court finds 
itself unable to inflict upon these defendants 
the penalty provided for the criminal viola- 
tion of the law. The one effective course, 
The Press thinks, is here made clear: 


“Decisions against the Standard Oil Trust mean 
nothing when they are not the decisions of juries 
on criminal trials, to be followed by sentencing 
the individual criminals to jail. The Sherman 
act needs no interp-etation. What it requires is 
enforcement, and the President of the United 
States is charged with its enforcement. No law 
can be enforced unless its penalties are applied, 
and the penalty for violating the criminal clause 
of the Sherman act must be applied by Mr. Taft 
and his attorney general or the prosecution of 
Sugar Trust and Standard Oil and all other mon- 
opolies continues to be the same farce that it has 


been ever since the Sherman act was passed.” 
* ‘ 


* * 
cor) AR from auspicious to President 
José Santos Zelaya was that re- 

F- laxation of the Nicaraguan cen- 
sorship which let official Wash- 

ington know, by the merest slip 

of circumstance, that two Americans in the 
insurgent army had been executed. The troops 
of General Zelaya, it was rumored, on the eve 


of this event, had invaded and occupied the 


neighboring soil of Costa Rica in contempla- 
tion of an attack upon the Nicaraguan revo- 


lutionaries under General Estrada. The last 
- named veteran, who took the field last sum- 
*mer, had notified our Department of State of 


What he deemed a breach of neutrality on the 
part_of Zelaya, who, having lost three bat- 
tles in- succession, was supposed to have in- 
vited~gntervention from Washington. This, 
however, was mere conjecture. Washington's 
last definite reports, prior to the censor’s in- 
discretion, were to the effect that Honduras 
was abetting Zelaya in his practical repudia- 
tion of the treaty of “peace and amity” signed 
over two years ago, whereby the republics of 
Central America bind themselves to non-inter- 
vention in the revolutions of their sister na- 
tions. Disquieting rumors that President Ca- 
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brera, of Guatemala, was supporting General 
Estrada had impelled our own government 
and that of Mexico to address a joint warning 
to all the republics in the revolutionary sphere. 
Meanwhile the Department of State at Wash- 
ington was flooded with entreaties from the 
revolutionary commanders for recognition of 
the several governments they had set going. 
It was inferred here that the insurgents defy- 
ing Zelaya meant to establish an independent 
republic out of the “states” on the eastern 
shore. Later they seemed bent upon captur- 
ing all Nicaragua. The situation did not de- 
fine itself until Zelaya had executed his two 
American captives. 


NYTHING in the relations between Nica- 
ragua and the United States that could 

be deemed “official” was summarily ended by 
Secretary of State Knox in a communication 
that amazed newspapers here and abroad. 
“Zelaya has almost continuously kept Central 
America in tension of turmoil.” “He has re- 
peatedly and flagrantly violated the provisions 
of the conventions.” His influence upon Hon- 
duras is baleful. “Under the regime of Pres- 
ident Zelaya republican institutions have 
ceased in Nicaragua to exist except in name.” 
“Public opinion and the press have been throt- 
tled.” Prisons have yawned for the patriot. 
Thus did Secretary Knox outline the Nicara- 
guan crisis in his formal letter to the envoy 
of that republic here. The immediate provo- 
cation was set forth in terms no less excoriat- 
ing. “Two Americans who, this government 
is now convinced, were officers connected with 
the revolutionary forces and, therefore, enti- 
tled to be dealt with according to the en- 
lightened practice of civilized nations, have 
been killed by direct order of President Ze- 
laya.” Their execution, declared Mr. Knox, 
had been preceded by “barbarous cruelties.” 


|. scseniene'y attention had scarcely con- 
centrated itself upon the personality of 
Zelaya, as studied by Secretary Knox, when 
rumors of Mexican discontent with our atti- 
tude found their way into some newspapers 
here and abroad. Washington was reproached 
with being too ambitious. Mr. Knox should 
have been less copious. Perhaps he needs 
more practice in the art of throwing political 
ideas into axioms. Certainly, had he been more 
chastened in the forms of his expression, the 
friends of liberty in Central America, ever 
suspicious of the Monroe Doctrine, must have 
been more impressed. He painted in too livid 
colors the horrors of imprisonment beneath the 





GUILTY OF “BARBAROUS CRUELTIES” 
Such is the indictment drawn up against the Nicaraguan 
President, José Santos Zelaya, by our Department of 
State in an official communication severing diplomatic 
relations between the Central American republic and the 
United States. 


gleaming skies of Honduras and Nicaragua. 
Thus the despatches from Mexico, all of them, 
it is hinted, reflecting the sentiments of offi- 
cial circles there. “Promptly from Washington 
emanated despatches too carefully worded not 
to seem inspired. They indicated a certain 
discontent in our Department of State at the 
position of mediator that commends itself to 
Mexico. Yet Mexico, as much as our own 
country, has undertaken responsibility for 
peace in Central America. 


CARCELY two years have elapsed since 
the assembly in our capital, under the per- 
sonal auspices of General Diaz and Theodore 
Roosevelt, of those deputies from all the Cen- 
tral American republics who then thought they 
had disposed forever of every source of hostil- 
ity. “Not only were existing difficulties set- 
tled,” to quote from the London Times, “but 
a network of treaties and even a court of ar- 
bitration were called into being for the pre- 
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vention and settlement of future disputes.” 
Alarm was then expressed that the Utopia 
outlined on paper might not survive the clash 
of innumerable local military ambitions. Ze- 
laya, in effect, had soon to roll with the tor- 
rent of revolution in’ Nicaragua. But never 
‘has he experienced so much force in his foes 
and so great feebleness in himself, so many 
military encounters‘and so many defeats. 
“President Zelaya had in consequence to re- 
sort to very drastic methods—to institute, in 
fact, something approaching a reign of ter- 
ror.” General Estrada, on the other hand, 
promotes his insurrection by invoking the 
sacred name of liberty, thus throwing dust 
into the official Washington eye. This, in Mex- 
ico, is a working hypothesis, altho exploded 
here. 


-ELAYA, who ordered the execution of his 
two American prisoners, justified him- 
self, or so one despatch from the scene runs, 
on the ground that they were laying mines in 
a river. picketed by his troops. The assertion 
is contradicted by one of the insurgent com- 
manders, who avers that these hapless pris- 
oners, Leonard W. Groce and Leroy Cannon, 
were taken in a pitched battle. Even tho they 
had laid mines, these men, our government 
contends, were prisoners of war and in thet 
capacity, under international law, entitled to 
their lives. “If, however, they were acting 
independently of the revolutionists, their exe- 
cution could be justified on the ground that 
they had engaged in a plot against the Nica- 
raguan government.” Telegrams of inquiry 
were sent days before Secretary Knox se- 
vered official relations with Zelaya’s govern- 
ment and not until proof of the dictator’s 
flat defiance of international law had been re- 
ceived were our gunboats ordered to Nica- 
raguan waters. Nevertheless, the Department 
of State seems disposed to wait until Zelaya 
is overthrown by his own countrymen before 
framing its policy in the Central American 
crisis. 


LL through the Nicaraguan excitement 
Zelaya seems to have maintained com- 
plete control of every avenue of communica- 
tion with the outside world. The arrival of 
American warships off his Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts did not, apparently, relax his hold upon 
the Congress which has so regularly elected 
him to the presidency or upon the army which 
is the instrument of his dictatorship. The local 
officials of the towns, appointed by himself, are 
affirmed to be loyal to their chief still. He is 


levying the customary tribute upon the well- 
to-do for the support of his cause, jailing all 
who refuse financial encouragement. “The sit- 
uation at Managua is chaotic beyond descrip- 
tion,” to quote a message that got through 
to the New York Sun. “President Zelaya has 
surrounded himself with a strong guard of 
picked loyalists and the palace is a fortress. 
Martial law is enforced with a rigorous hand.” 
Groups tending to collect in the thorofares are 
scattered at the point of the bayonet. Never 
were jails so crowded. Letters are opened 
by the post office censors and when deemed 
treasonable the writers are arrested. Messages 
filed in the telegraph bureau are at once for- 
warded to Zelaya for inspection. 


ERE it not for the boldness of United 
States vice-consul Caldera, Nicaraguan 
by birth and American by naturalization, Ze- 
laya would today have no opposition at all to 
contend with. Mr. Caldera has long been ac- 
cused by the dictator of giving the enemies 
of the republic aid and comfort. The actual 
facts appear to be that Vice-Consul Caldera 
has protested against Zelaya’s system of forc- 
ing all Nicaraguans to buy their matches, their 
kerosene oil and their salt from monopolies 
controlled by his relatives and supporters. The 
same merchandise could be had from the 
United States for half the money, but it is 
illegal to effect the importations. The chief 
grievance Zelaya alleges against Washington 
is, however, its interference with his ambition 
to establish a United States of Central Amer- 
ica under his own sway. His plan is said to 
have been, first the conquest of Honduras, 
next the subjugation of Salvador and, finally, 
with three countries behind him, to subdue 
Costa Rica and Guatemala. He seemed in a 
fair way to achieve this ambition, the Paris 
Temps says, until the United States pent him 
up within the Utica of his native soil. 


UMORS of Zelaya’s intention to retire 
from the chief magistracy of the Nicara- 


guan republic s¥nchronized with the arrival of 


the United States naval forces off his be- 
leaguered coasts. Whether he could, in the 
present state of international law, be legally 
apprehended and tried for murder, as contem- 
plated by a resolution before the United States 
Senate, is a point attracting the attention of 
European dailies. Zelaya can scarcely be 
placed in the category of civilized rulers, says 
the Paris Temps, and if the facts said to be 
in the possession of our State Department 
be confirmed he is practically a murderer. This 
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José Santos Zelaya is, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented length of his career as a dic- 
tator, still in the prime of life. Descended 
from a long line of Nicaraguan coffee plant- 
ers, he must be deemed well born, and as a 
lad was sent to Europe for a professional 
training. He preferred idling his time away 
in Paris. His parents forced him to return 
incontinently, whereupon he plunged into 
statesmanship of the Central American sort. 
Forced to flee through revolutionary vicissi- 
tudes, he became a brilliant military cam- 
paigner in Guatemala. Returning to the land 
of his fathers, Zelaya, after some quiescence 
as a coffee planter, organized a civil war at 
home which raised him to the pinnacle of 
power. 


* 
* * 
my T BECAME illegal last month, at 
least in theory, for the British 
] House of Commons to levy and 
collect. taxes. The House of 


Lords, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, rejected the budget which has since the 
spring rendered English political life so un- 
precedentedly animated. The House of Com- 
mons, by a majority not less crushing, voted 
that the House of Lords has committed a 
breach of the constitution. Parliament was 
prorogued. The royal proclamation next dis- 
solves it. In another month Great Britain, 
with some help from Ireland, may decide an 
issue which, beginning in proposals for a 
larger income tax, amplified itself into a 
scheme to levy new tolls upon the landlords 
and has now emerged into the national politi- 
cal consciousness as a single question, which, 
as phrased by the Liberals, is: “The Peers or 
the People?” Neither side shrinks from the 
issue. The credit for this development is 
given Lord Lansdowne. The peers, he in- 
sisted, have a right to refer this measure to 
the British people. They have done so. The 
election means only that. Their Lordships 
have protected the popular sovereignty. The 
idea appeals prodigiously to the sense of hu- 
mor of Liberal dailies and is taken with ex- 
treme seriousness in the Conservative press. 
What the English people decide on the sub- 
ject will appear when the election returns are 
received next month. Lord Lansdowne’s mo- 
tion that the budget be “referred to the judg- 
ment of the country” afforded the first op- 
portunity the peers have had to state their 
side of the controversy in which England has 
been plunged for so many exciting months. 
Whether the House of Lords has put its case 


well or ill is a theme debated with infinite pas- 
sion; but even Liberal organs like the London 
News concede that the peers have been more 
plausible and more successful than could have 
been assumed a few weeks ago. 


A TRYING cough that racked his frame 
every time he raised his voice above the 
conversational pitch made it difficult for Lord 
Lansdowne to put audibly his motion to the 
peers that their lordships were not justified in 
giving assent to the budget until it was sub- 
mitted to “the judgment of the country.”’ Floor 
and galleries were crowded to their utmost 
capacity, the young King of Portugal coming 
in just as Lord Lansdowne got upon his feet. 
As leader of the opposition in the hereditary 
chamber, notes the London Times, Lord Lans- 
downe could not possibly have had a larger 
audience. A crisis dating in reality from last 
April, when this famous budget was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by the rad- 
ical Chancellor of the Exchequer, was at last 
to reach its exciting parliamentary climax with 
an amendment opening up, in the words of 
the British daily, “the gravest and most far- 
reaching issues that could be placed before 
the country.” Nor was the occasion more im- 
pressive than the man, for Lord Lansdowne, 
our contemporary ventures to say, is much more 
than a party leader. He is “a veteran servant 
of the state” who has filled with “unfailing 
dignity” as well as with “unfailing success” 
more than one of the highest offices under the 
crown. Even the space about the throne, re- 
served for privy councillors, was crowded. 


HE case made out against the budget from 

the standpoint of the peers in the speech 
of Lord Lansdowne was, so he said, very sim- 
ple. “It has never been before the people of 
this country. It needs the concurrence of the 
House of Lords. The House of Lords should 
not, in our opinion, undertake the responsibil- 
ity of giving that concurrence until it has be- 
come aware that the people of Great Britain 
desire that this bill shall become law.” The 
Prime Minister, indeed, expected their lord- 
ships to give assent to the revolutionary meas- 
ure carried on its third reading in the House 
of Commons last November by the huge ma- 
jority of 230. “That is not how we under- 
stand the position,” said Lord Lansdowne, who 
had to struggle painfully with his cough, but 
who was audible in spite of it to the remot- 
est seat in the galleries. “In our opinion there 
is absolutely no authority in support of the 
contention .of the Prime Minister’s cabinet.” 
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A BELIEVER IN THE LORDS’ POWER 


Arthur James Balfour, who may be Prime Minister 
himself before long, is to be the pillar of the cause of the 
peers in the English constituencies next month. 


Is there any organic law that would cover the 
case? Is there any compact between the two 
houses to which anyone can refer? Are there 
any views expressed by eminent men which 
support the theory of the Prime Minister, to 
say nothing of the opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that their lordships must 
pass the budget? Lord Lansdowne professed 
himself unaware of the existence of any com- 
petent authority deciding that the peers are 
precluded either from discussing or rejecting 
the bill before them. “I may be told that such 
a course is unusual. So it is. But is this a 
usual budget?” England has in the Lords “a 
constitutional safeguard” and it was not light- 
ly to be dispensed with. If the budget became 
law it must be enacted “by the King’s most 
excellent majesty by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and temporal.” 
That, said Lord Lansdowne, is no “mere mus- 
ty anachronism.” 


HOULD the peers accept at its highest the 
claim of the House of Commons, Lord 
Lansdowne declared, they will not find that 
that claim bars the right of the lords to re- 














THE INFALLIBLE FETICH 
Whatever it does is right. 


“They all looked on the House of Lords as an assem- 
bly of practical, independent business men, and when 
they came to this great scheme (the Budget) they would 
deal with it as practical men, and he had no fear what- 
ever as to the wisdom and the courage of the line that 
they were likely to take. Whatever that line was the 
people would support them and endorse the action that 
they took.”—Mr. Walter Long at the Alexandra Palace, 
November 10, 1909. 

—F. C. G. in The Westminster Gazette. 
ject such a measure as the budget. As a result 
of the long struggle which went on during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries between 
the two houses, the Commons had, over two 
hundred years ago, established a precedent 
never deviated from in spirit to this very time. 
It was based upon the assumption that taxes 
are the sole grant of the Commons. “The 
Lords are not to alter such gift, grant, limita- 
tion, appointment or modification by the Com- 
mons in any part or circumstance or otherwise 
interpose in such bill than to pass or reject 
the same without any alteration.” There, con- 
tended Lord Lansdowne, is clearly placed on 
record the right of the peers to reject such 
a bill as this budget, a declaration adhered to 
in parliamentary practice with a fidelity that 
imparts to it the weight of that unwritten con- 
stitution of which Britons are so proud. Lord 
Lansdowne ventured to suggest that if that 
right was necessary to the House of Lords in 
the seventeenth century, it has become “indis- 
pensable” today. Two practices have lately 
grown up which seem to him to establish his 
constitutional point. The first was the ten- 
dency to interpret the powers of the Commons 
with increasing strictness from the standpoint 
of limitation. The courts of law have con- 
strued statutes in the light of their constitu- 
tionality, not declaring them null and void, as 
in America, but assuming that they must be 
harmonized with the unwritten constitution 
of the kingdom. But quite recently another 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT 


Awful scene of Gloom and Dejection when the Ministry 
heard of the Lords’ decision to refer the Budget to the 


country. 
—E. T. R. in Punch. 


practice has grown up of grouping together 
under one bill a large number of measures 
imposing different sorts of taxes. In parlia- 
mentary parlance, this procedure has come to 
be styled “tacking” one bill on to another. 


HAT is called in the Commons “tack- 
ing” has for its object to make more 
difficult the rejection of a bill by the Lords. 
The implication is, so Lord Lansdowne in- 
sisted, that the peers possess this right of re- 
jection. “You will observe that the mere 
fact that this practice was resorted to in 
itself implies the admission that your lord- 
ships have a right of rejection, because the 
idea of this practice of tacking bills was that 
you could make it more difficult for the Lords 
to reject a bill which they desired to reject by 
tacking it on to another bill which they did 
not desire to reject.” What is the combined ef- 
fect of these two innovations? “We find our- 
selves confronted,” replied Lord Lansdowne, 
“with a kind of hodge-podge of financial leg- 
islation and we are told that while on the one 
hand we are precluded from dealing with each 
tax upon its merits, on the other we are pre- 
cluded also from altering a single word or a 
single line in any one of these measures.” Is 
it not obvious that the peers are driven back 
to the one alternative constitutionally left— 
the alternative of rejection? 


O CONVINCE the peers that he was not 
preferring any merely technical constitu- 
tional plea, Lord Lansdowne quoted quite re- 
cent and quite undisputed precedent. Just 
fifteen years ago, one leader of the liberals 

















THE LEAST SHRINKING OF LIVING LADIES 


Mrs. Herbert Henry Asquith, wife of the British 
Prime Minister, stands for that type of female character 
which is antithetical to the reserved and demure English 
woman of the Victorian period. Chatty, self-possessed and 
daring, Mrs. Asquith, in her personal qualities, incarnates 
the new Englishwoman, 


who was himself in line for the premiership, 
Lord Spencer, in moving the budget of that 
day used apposite words. He was addressing 
the peers at that. “We all know that we in 
this House of Lords can not amend a money 
bill but we have a perfect right to discuss it 
and a full right to throw it out if we so will.” 
Lord Ripon, another ornament of the liberal 
party, said this: “After all, your lordships can 
not alter the bill and as you are not going to 
object to it, which you could constitutionally 
do, I do not think it makes much difference 
upon which stage of the bill the discussion is 
had.” Now, the vice of the budget, argued 
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THE SUPERIOR PERSON 


Lord Curzon ot Kedleston, famed for his icy hauteur, 
his coldness of mood and his love of aristocracy and 
pomp, made by far the most felicitous defense of the 
House of Lords that the peers ever listened to. 


Lord Lansdowne, after quoting these liberal 
sages, is that it “goes out of its way to oust 
the Lords from their legitimate opportunities 
of dealing with the subject matter” of the bill 
itself. Disguised as a scheme of taxation, the 
budget is in reality a liquor license law, a bill 
to regulate land titles and a measure changing 
the mode of inheriting property. 


Ad many months have passed since the 
House of Lords rejected a licensing bill, 
which now rises into fresh vitality among the 
numerous irrelevancies of the Socialistic bud- 
get. “You are told you are precluded from 
dealing with it because it is bound up in the 
covers of a finance bill. I ask your lordships 
what self-respecting second chamber would 
tolerate such treatment?” Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Lansdowne reminded his attentive audi- 
ence, invented “a little House of Lords” for 
the express purpose, as he put it, of protect- 
ing the people against “an omnipotent House 
of Commons—the horridest arbitrariness that 
ever existed in the world.” Their Lordships 
had a right to ask where this sort of thing is 


to stop. “If you can tack licensing bills and 
land valuation bills and measures of that kind 
on to the finance bill, what is to prevent your 
tacking on to it, let us say, a Home Rule bill 
—setting up an authority in Ireland to collect 
and dispense all the taxes there?” There is 
literally no limit, Lord Lansdowne affirmed, to 
the abuses which might creep in if such a 
practice were allowed to go on without restric- 
tion. Upon this ground alone he urged the 
rejection of the budget. 


S Lord Lansdowne, racked with another 
fit of coughing, resumed his seat, it was 
felt that an effective blow had been dealt Mr. 
Asquith’s case in the controversy which the 
people of England are so soon to decide. The 
noble Marquis did, to be sure, in the course of 
his long-speech, concern himself with the detail 
of the budget as well as with its principle, but 
no one had before stated the constitutional 
argument so uncompromisingly. The effect 
upon public opinion was prodigious. “It is 
open to every party hack to belittle Lord 
Lansdowne’s career,” observes the London 
Times, “to deny his abilities and to impugr 
his motives. But his countrymen are able to 
rate these petty and malignant attacks at their 
preper value. There is no man living at the 
present day who more fully than Lord Lans- 
downe commands the respect of all, whether 
comrades or opponents, whose respect is worth 
having, or in whose caution, fair-mindedness, 
ability and devotion to the public weal, the 
average Englishman places more implicit 
trust.” Nevertheless, the London Chronicle, 
from its ministerialist standpoint, averred that 
“Lord Lansdowne’s speech in the House of 
Lords was the speech of a revolutionary. He 
is, we admit, the mildest-mannered man that 
ever sought to scuttle a ship of state; but the 
revolutionary note was struck for all that.” 
His lordship’s “edict,” according to this an- 
gered commentator, was that “financial dead- 
lock is to be caused,” that, appropriations for 
carrying out the King’s government being re- 
fused, the Prime Minister had to dissolve 
parliament. 


UITE different from the attitude of Lord 

Lansdowne was that assumed by the re- 
nowned maker of modern Egypt, Lord Cro- 
mer, the scion of the great banking house of 
Baring, whose irruption into politics since he 
quitted the banks of the Nile has immensely 
strengthened the cause of conservatism and 
old-fashioned free trade. Lord Cromer could 
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not support Lord Lansdowne’s motion, much 
as he hated the budget. He was for an out- 
and-out resolution of rejection and he made 
upon this occasion the speech which has most 
irritated the radical element now in contrcl 
of the liberal party organization. The great 
ends to be kept in mind by the peers in all 
that relates to the Lloyd-George budget, said 
Lord Cromer, are to insure, first of all, the 
“continued existence of an effective second 
chamber,’ however that chamber be consti- 
tuted; next, to combat Socialism; third, “to 
insure the continued existence of the estab- 
lished church and to prevent education from 
becoming secular”; and, finally, to “maintain 
the union with Ireland and thus prevent the 
disruption of the British Empire.” The two is- 
sues, that of the effective second chamber and 
that of the maintenance of the British Empire, 
added Lord Cromer, hang closely together. 
“This has been fully recognized by the lead- 
ers of the Irish party.” Once the budget be- 
comes law, every one of these specified evils, 
his lordship thinks, becomes inevitable. He 
grieved that he could not share the optimistic 
view that Socialism in England is a mere 
nightmare, a thing of the imagination. 


Ste long have the English, Lord Cromer 
said, relied upon the soothing suggestion 
that “the good sense of the British and the 
free play of our time-honored institutions will 
always avert the Socialist danger.” Lord Cro- 
mer professed himself incapable of forgetting 
that the apostle and creator of Socialism, Karl 
Marx, “who was a man of great ability and 
foresight,” when writing more than half a 
century ago, looked on Great Britain as a far 
more hopeful field for the development of his 
collectivist theories than any continental Eu- 
ropean country. “I can not forget that many 
of the old economists, looking more especially 
to the unequal distribution of property in this 
country, shared this view, altho they disagreed 
with Karl Marx on every other point.” Lord 
Cromer could not blind himself to the fact 
that Socialism has made “enormous strides 
in England in the last few years.” He did not 
mean that the Socialism was revolutionary. 
Of revolutionary Socialism he professed little 
fear. What he had in mind was “the advance 
of those plausible and insidious methods of 
making the worse appear the better cause” 
which have converted thousands of “excel- 
lent and well-intentioned people” to Socialism, 
even tho they would warmly resent being 
called Socialists. Great numbers of people in 
Great Britain, Lord Cromer asserted, are So- 
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A CHAMPION OF THE BRITISH BUDGET 
_ Miss Violet Asquith, daughter of the Prime Minister, 
is taking so prominent a part in the political campaign 
that her speeches form a decidedly strong feature of the 
Liberal propaganda. 


cialists without knowing it and he fears their 
number is increasing daily. 


LTHO the House of Lords is often called 

an assembly of land-owners, Lord Cro- 

mer could speak as one who does not possess 
“and is never likely to possess” an acre of 
land in this or any other country. The only 
part of the budget which affects him person- 
ally is the increased income tax, which meets 
with Lord Cromer’s cordial approval because 
it is based on “the principle that the man’ who 
is relatively rich should pay more than the man 
who is relatively poor.” The land clauses, 
which are so fiercely fought by the conserva- 
tives, seem to Lord Cromer to be subversive 
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of this important principle. “It is not pro- 
posed to tax a man according to his wealth 
but according to the special form in which, 
whether he be rich or poor, his wealth is in- 
vested.” Lord Cromer, becoming agitated for 
the first time in the debate, exclaimed that this 
principle which Mr. Lloyd-George has been 
pleased to embody in his budget is thoroly un- 
sound. “Neither would any modification of 
its details reconcile me to its adoption. I do 
not doubt that the laws regulating the tenure 
of land in this country are far from perfect.” 
He conceded that persons holding property in 
towns have substantial grievances against the 
class known to the law as ground landlords. 
The leaseholder is supposed to own the build- 
ing, but some peer may have’an ancient claim 
to the ground. “But if this subject is to be 
taken up, let it be considered in the ordinary 
way, that is to say, by introducing a bill which 
both houses of parliament will be free to ex- 
amine both in principle and in detail.” To in- 
troduce drastic legislation on this subject in 
the form of-a finance bill “and thus try to 
stifle opinion” is, Lord Cromer said, a grave 
abuse of power. 





OINTED as were the periods of both Lord 
Cromer and Lord Lansdowne, it was with 
“a growing sense of its unreality,” opines the 





TAKING THE RISKS 


Pilot Lansdowne: “Full speed ahead!”’ ° 

Ex-Pilot Rosebery: “Looks a bit thick, doesn’t it?” 

Pilot Lansdowne (cheerfully): ‘“‘Can’t help that—full 
speed ahead!”—Punch. 


unfriendly Westminster Gazette (London), 
that the people, the masses, followed the un- 
folding of the long debate. “So much of what 
was said is remote from the tremendous is- 
sues at stake.” It concedes that the pair of 
peers in question have attained the heights of 
the great argument. The rest, with a grand 
exception here and there, like Lord Rosebery, 
wallowed in platitude. “Peer followed peer in 
discussing the details of the budget, the land 
tax, the impositions on liquor, the super-tax 
and the death duties. All proceed on the as- 
sumption, on the one side, that everything 
done is in the ordinary course of parliamentary 
procedure, that the peers have as much right 
to reject a finance bill as to deal with the most 
common of routine measures, and that the 
Lords are exercising an indefeasible right. 
Never before in history was a revolution 
launched with so absolute a failure to grasp 
the fact that a revolution was contemplated.” 
Ministerial, radical and _ socialist organs 
echoed, in various keys, the refrain of this 
exponent of Liberal orthodoxy. The word 
“revolution” is overworked. 





NGLISHMEN well know, however, de- 
clares the London Standard, expounding 
the conservative view of this budget crisis, 
that “the majority of the peers regard the 
finance bill as one of the most mischievous and 
dangerous measures ever presented to parlia- 
ment and they will respect the Unionists in 
the upper chamber for practically forcing a 
dissolution.” The issue lies with the people, 
but our conservative contemporary is con- 
vinced that “all the fine spun radical theories 
about the constitution vanish before this sim- 
ple and direct appeal’ from the lips of their 
lordships. “We have been told that the lords 
are setting up a claim to shape and impose tax- 
ation, that they are trying to deprive the 
people’s representatives of the control of the 
national purse. We are asked to believe that 
this is an assertion of aristocratic privilege 
which is contrary to the spirit of democratic 
institutions.” The terms of Lord Lansdowne’s 
amendment prove, says this organ of the op- 
position, how little basis there is for argu- 
ment or outcry of this nature, altho, from the 
other extreme of ministerialist partisanship, 
one must reckon with the assurance of the 
London Chronicle, couched in these subtle 
terms: “What it comes to is that the House 
of Lords will not allow the Liberals to tax 
the liquor monopoly or to tax the unearned 
increment of land at all. That is the real in- 
wardness of the whole thing.” 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S FEAR OF 


HE entrance into the budget debate of the 

most brilliant peer in the whole House 
of Lords was, opines the London IV estminster 
Gazette, the supreme moment, from a drama- 
tic standpoint. “With Lord Rosebery up, 
every part of the floor of the house, every 
foot of space in the galleries and on the 
benches, seemed to be occupied and there was 
the alternate movement and silence which be- 
tokens intense interest.” His Lordship was 
aristocratically and elegantly theatrical, never 
running into rant, not denouncing demagogs 
and refraining from that sarcasm at the ex- 
pense of Socialist ideals which so vexes the 
London Clarion. “Never has the supremacy 
of Lord Rosebery as an orator in this assem- 
bly been so conspicuous. Never has he played 
to his hearers with so assured a confidence in 
himself. The deep notes of the admirably con- 
trolled voice, the physical emphasis of the 
points of the speech, now by a mere wave of 
the hand and then in a moment by the simul- 
taneous uplifting of both arms in denuncia- 
tory declamation, the quick transition from 
pungent humor to passionate impressiveness 
-~every sign and every word bespoke Lord 
Rosebery’s knowledge of those to whom he 
spoke.” His opening words revealed that, fol- 
lowing the example of Lord Cromer—but for 
quite different reasons—he would not vote with 
Lord Lansdowne. “My Lords,” he observed, 
“I think you are playing for too heavy a stake 
on this occasion.” 





REJECTION of the budget by the House of 
Lords had been put by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne in the form of a resolution to re- 
fer the measure to the people. “There is 
nothing I should so rejoice at,” said Lord 
Rosebery, “as a reference of that kind if 
there were any constitutional means of ob- 
taining it without mixing it up with issues 
foreign to it, which might greatly impair the 
directness and validity of the decision.” If 
there were a referendum in England, Lord 
Rosebery would have voted with pleasure for 
its application to the present emergency. But 
the coming general election throughout the 
United Kingdom will not be a referendum. 
The distinction between Lord Lansdowne’s 
motion to refer the budget to the people and 
its out-and-out rejection by the peers is too 
subtle for the masses of the English. “There 
is a considerable body of public opinion ex- 
tremely hostile to the existence and attributes 
of this House. We must all be aware that 
the hereditary constitution of this House does 
lend itself to effective, even if it be unjust, 
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“FAR BE IT FROM ME” 


“The Budget has the unpleasant aspect of being both 
crude and vindictive. I do not say that it is crude and 
vindictive. Far be it from me to say anything of that 
kind.” (Laughter.) (Lord Rosebery). 

—E. T. R. in Punch. 


satire and criticism.” Lord Rosebery dared 
to say that he was afraid of the result. 





| ORD ROSEBERY told the peers to pass 

the budget. In six months or so Eng- 
land would be disgusted. “I believe that if you 
choose to allow the budget bill to take effect, 
when the country has had sufficient experi- 
ence of its intolerable inquisition, its intol- 
erable bureaucracy, and above all of the enor- 
mous loss of employment and of capital, which 
it must involve, you would achieve a victory 
when you next approach the polls.” Thus 
terminated an exhibition of rhetorical capac- 
ity which even the hostile Westminster Ga- 
sette finds brilliant, but which, as the event 
demonstrated, made no impression upon the 
minds of their lordships. They passed Lord 
Lansdowne’s resolution with a majority as 
tremendous in its impressiveness as that with 
which the budget had been forwarded to them 
by the Commons. The deadlock, foreseen ever 
since the first appearance of this Lloyd-George 
bill last spring, had been made an accom- 
plished fact. 
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ITH the approach of the date fixed 
for the trial of Nicholas Tchay- 
W kovsky, on the charge of conspi- 
racy against the established gov- 
ernment in Russia, his numerous 
champions in this country addressed to Prime 
Minister Stolypin the most urgent appeal he 
has yet received in behalf of this illustrious 
agitator. It bore, among others, the signa- 
tures of Seth Low, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Bishop 
David H. Greer and Congressman Herbert 
Parsons. The friends of Tchaykovsky in Eng- 
land had already despatched to St. Peters- 
burg a memorial couched in terms. so pointed 
that, had the Czar’s government taken offense 
at its tone, observes the Paris Gaulois, it would 
have implied simply that bureaucrats are hu- 
man. The report that Tchaykovsky had been 
immured afresh in the prison of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, behind the walls of which his 
confinement stretched over a year on one oc- 
casion, proves inaccurate. At last accounts 
he was spending his leisure in studious assim- 
ilation of the political ideas of John Stuart 
Mill with a view to their realization as Russian 
practical realities. Madame Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky, who has been incarcerated in a for- 
tress for more than two years on general prin- 
ciples—no charge having yet been formulated 
against her—is, it seems, to be put on trial 
simultaneously with Tchaykovsky. His phy- 
sical vigor has enabled him to issue with a 
sound digestion from the rigors of a Russian 
imprisonment. He makes no concealment of 
his affiliation with the revolutionary party, but 
he denies all illegal activity during the inter- 
val he spent in his native land, upon returning 
thither from a sojourn in England. 





M ORE serious than any other count in the 

indictment against Tchaykovsky is the 
charge that he played a part at the terrorist 
convention in Finland. This gathering drew 
up a plan for the assassination of Nicholas II, 
the plot having been frustrated in the nick of 
time, the Gaulois believes, by the remorse of a 
bribed sentinel at Tsarskoe Selo. The Czar 
was to have been shot in the back while motor- 
ing in the palace grounds. Tchaykovsky’s de- 
fense will be an alibi. He seems to have proof 
of his presence in America at the time the 
terrorists were assembled in Finland. This 
absence from Russian soil was only a “blind,” 
the French daily is told, as Tchaykovsky in- 
spired the plotters at every stage. Other 
charges against the famed agitator are to be 
rebutted with other alibis, but as his trial seems 
likely to be held behind closed doors—unless 


existing arrangements be modified at the last 
moment—the world at large may never know 
how strong or how weak the case against him 
really is. He has spent the past few weeks 
in conference with one or two friends who 
were permitted to visit him only urider police 
scrutiny. 





GeouLD the pleas for Tchaykovsky from 

his champions in this country and in Eng- 
land be disregarded to the extent of holding 
his trial in secret and should he be found guilty 
and doomed to Siberian exile, the radicals in 
the French chamber of deputies will formally 
launch their agitation for a dissolution of the 
Dual Alliance. In conveying a hint to this 
effect, the Paris Humanité, organ of the So- 
cialist group led by Jean Jaures, gives its read- 
ers to understand that no Prime Minister could 
conduct the government in Paris were Tchay- 
kovsky made an issue in this sense. Taking a 
lesson from the fate of Ferrer, the French 
radicals mean, in the case of the Russian, to 
take time by the forelock. Prime Minister 
Briand, whose position is rendered addition- 
ally delicate by the approach of the general 
elections throughout France, and whose So- 
cialistic affiliations in the past render him sen- 
sitive to the considerations involved, has prom- 
ised to make “informal and unofficial repre- 
sentations” to St. Petersburg. Should these 
prove ineffective, the alliance between France 
and Russia may undergo a severe strain. 





| Yad lenge hehe the worst for Tchaykov- 


sky, the radical dailies in Paris catalog 


with virulence the horrors of that system of 
imprisonment now more flagrant than ever in 
the realm of the bureaucracy. There is slight 
hope for an acquittal, they affirm, and, once 
found guilty, Tchaykovsky is to experience 
if not capital punishment at any rate an un- 
sparing absolutism of exile. “The reign of 
white terror, now in full sway in Russia, has 
filled all the prisons to overflowing. Some of 
the worst sufferers are those condemned to 
hard labor and detained in that awful Bas- 
tile, the Schlusselburg prison.” Of the politi- 
cal prisoners now incarcerated there, only a 
trifling fraction receive the food sent them 
by friends outside to allay the pangs of their 
constant starvation. The places of exile are 
not less crowded than the prison of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, in which Tchaykovsky lived on 
daily rations of two pounds of black bread, a 
mug of warm water and the vilest gruel. The 
Social Democrats in the present Duma, ob- 
serves the London Post, are doing excellent 
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PRISON HORRORS IN RUSSIA 31 


service when they draw the attention of Prime 
Minister Stolypin to the flagrant infringement 
of the law in this and other prisons through 
out the Russian empire. The flagellation of 
convicts on the bare back is forbidden by im- 
perial manifesto and by order of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, yet it continues. “Ac- 
counts, the truth of which, unhappily, there is 
no reason to doubt, are constantly coming 
from various parts of the country of dark 
deeds perpetrated in the prisons.” A commit- 
tee from the Duma undertook recently to ex- 
tract from Mr. Stolypin an explanation of the 
systematic maltreatment of prisoners of all 
ages and both sexes. That statesman listens 
to all protests with his unfailing politeness. 
The floggings are unabated. 





To incessant procession of exiles to Si- 
beria, never longer or more numerous 
than now, as the Paris Autorité complains, is 
not made up of terrorists. “They are untried 
prisoners, torn from their families at the whim 
of reactionary provincial governors, frequently 
on the mere suspicion of unorthodox political 
opinions.” These statements are made on the 
authority of the eminent British publicist and 
historian, George M. Trevelyan. “I do not 
complain,” he says, “of the tale of hangings, 
imprisonments and deportations of men tried 
and convicted, for they may for the sake of 
argument be held to represent the just sup- 
pression of acts of revolutionary violence.” 
After mature investigation of the facts, Mr. 
Trevelyan makes the charge that out of the 
thirty thousand sent into exile within a year, 
only three thousand or less had ever been 
brought before a court. Roughly speaking, 
about twenty thousand exiles are annually sent 
to Siberia without the shadow of a trial. 
“These men are not even political prisoners. 
They are being destroyed for their opinions.” 
The tremendous scale on which the suffering 
is inflicted is without a precedent, the Paris 
Humanité says, in even the worst days of the 
first Nicholas. 





T WAS in no mood of reconciliation that 
Prime Minister Stolypin faced the exas- 
perated deputies when they reassembled after 
their recent recess and lectured him upon the 
state of the prisons. The facts that had ac- 
cumulated under Social Democratie auspices 
were specific and innumerable. One deputy 
after another had his record to lay before the 
ministry. Beating was begun in the prison of 
the government of Orel last year, for instance, 
and is now systematic. “Prisoners are flogged 


until they lose consciousness or are dead.” “We 
can do as we like,” said the jailer to a promi- 
nent educator whom he had lashed on the bare 
back. “If I like I shall shoot you like a dog.” 
The Metekhsky Castle, which has accommo- 
dations for three hundred prisoners, now 
holds, it is said, a thousand at least. For a 
year past typhoid has raged within the walls. 
Political prisoners and common criminals are 
alike chained. “The horror of incarcer- 
ation is aggravated by the fact that a-pris- 
oner may be shot down at any moment.” The 
poisoned air of one thronged fortress forces 
the hapless inmates to crowd to any available 
window for a whiff of air. The governor 
thereupon ordered the sentries to shoot at any 
head visible to them through the bars. Nor 
did this exhaust the tale of prison horrors. 
Speakers revealed nameless outrages perpe- 
trated upon female prisoners who strove to 
destroy themselves to escape conditions worse 
to them than death itself. These women 
have no idea at all of the reason for their 
incarceration. 





|B ipdchacngastr calmly to the recital of one 
horror after’ another, Prime Minister 
Stolypin enraged the deputies by his attempt 
to defend the Ministry of the Interior. One 
session terminated in the wildest uproar, cries 
of “Murderer!” and “Assassin!” drowning 
the cries of the President for order. He re- 
mained imperturbable throughout the din, re- 
vealing the extent, as the London Telegraph 
observes, to which he can carry the pliability 
which is his conspicuous personal trait. The 
outlook for Tchaykovsky is deemed gloomy 
in these London dailies which have followed 
his vicissitudes for the past two years. Mr. 
Stolypin will receive all memorials and peti- 
tions with his characteristic graciousness. It 
is possible that he will grant the plea which 
French radicals have made for a public trial. 
He has refused requests for a transcript of the 
evidence relied upon by the bureaucrats in 
their efforts to have the agitator exiled if not 
doomed to death. “In what respect,” to re- 
peat the questions asked in the London Times, 
“is the lot of the unhappy victims of the Rus- 
sian judicial system to be ameliorated? Will 
a single one of them be restored to his family? 
Will the power of administrative exile be al- 
lowed to lapse or will it be withdrawn from 
provincial governors?” The fate of Tchay- 
kovsky will attest to the civilized world, an- 
swers the Paris Humanité, the reality or the 
unreality of that new Russia which came into 
being with the creation of the Duma. 
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A LABOR LEADER WITH ONE PLUTOCRATIC WEAKNESS—SILK SHIRTS 
Samuel Gompers, head of the great Federation of Labor, is fighting to keep out of the penitentiary, to which 


he has been sentenced for one year for_contempt, of court. His Socialist enemies say he is fighting to get into 
penitentiary and win a martyr’s halo. 


: The case is now up to the U. S. Supreme Court and the chances are that 
Mr. Gompers will get his halo, 














GOMPERS—THE 


Persons in the Foreground 


MAN BETWEEN THE TWO 


MILLSTONES 


CrrQ OR more than a year Mr. Samuel 
largest labor organization, has 
been under sentence of a year’s 

His acute lawyers have now fought the case 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
labor cases, give little reason for hope that 
it will reverse the lower courts in Mr. Gom- 
enemies are guessing aright, Mr. Gompers 
does not wish to go free. According to them, 
hart panteth after the waterbrooks, know- 
ing that a martyr’s halo is the only thing that 
the Federation of Labor. But the Socialists 
are only too ready to believe anything dis- 
with him runs back twenty years or more 
to the time when Daniel De Leon and he used 
Karl Marx. Within the last few months he 
has been the object of a heated attack by 
most scientific exponents of Socialism in 
Europe, who rates him for his “servile ideas,” 
or ought to be brought about between capital 
and labor. 

nether millstones. The upper stone is capital- 
ism. The lower is international Socialism. 
cialists will have had as much to do as the 
National Manufacturers’ Association with 
ciation prosecuted the case against Mr. Gom- 
pers and his associates for conspiracy in 
tempted to believe that the position Mr. Gom- 
pers subsequently allowed himseif to take in 
upon him by the fear of his Socialist enem- 
ies and by the necessity he felt of taking an 
the capture of many of his more radical fol- 
lowers in the West by the Socialists of the 


F Gompers, head of the world’s 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

The decisions of that court in the past, in 
pers’s case and let him go free. If his Socialist 
he has sought martyrdom as earnestly as the 
can save him from losing his leadership of 
creditable about Mr. Gompers. Their feud 
to have pitched battles over the theories of 
Karl Kautsky, recognized as one of the fore- 
and scorns his notion that harmony can be 
Mr. Gompers is between the upper and the 
One might almost say that indirectly the So- 
sending him to the penitentiary. That Asso- 
restraint of interstate commerce. But one is 
contempt of court was in a measure forced 
unusually aggressive stand in order to avert 
Moyer and Haywood brand. For every epithet 


that has been hurled at him in the past from 
the capitalist side one fully as lurid has been 
hurled at him from the Socialist side. He has 
grown a fine vigorous crop of enemies, has 
Mr. Gompers, in his efforts to reconcile capital 
and labor, and that part of the Sermon on 
the Mount that proclaims the blessedness of 
the peacemakers must seem to him at times to 
be a bit of grim satire. 

Mr. Gompers finished his sixth decade this 
month, having been born in London just sixty 
years ago. His ancestors came from Holland, 
and, to judge from his lineaments, they were 
unquestionably of ‘the race of Abraham, tho 
nothing authoritative on that point seems to 
have found its way into the biographies. His 
own name, Samuel, and his father’s, Saul, are 
certainly good Old Testament names; but Mr. 
Gompers, if he ever was a member of the sy- 
nagog, long since severed his relations with 
it. He has been affiliated with Felix Adler's 
Society for Ethical Culture, but that is as 
near to a churchly relation as he has permitted 
himself to indulge in. 

He had just four years of education in day 
schools—from his sixth to his tenth year— 
and then, being the eldest of eight children, 
he had to help support the family. But he 
had four more years at the evening schools, 
and it is recorded of him that “he often ne- 
glected or forgot to eat, in his eagerness to 
master the lessons he had set for himself as 
a task.” 

He was thirteen when he came to this coun- 
try. He was fourteen wi:en he helped organ- 
ize the Cigarmakers’ International Union! 
When he was thirty-one, he organized the 
Federation of Labor, and has been its presi- 
dent from the beginning, with the exception 
of two years, when the radicais succeeded in 
downing him temporarily. That organization 
is now said to have two million members and 
27,000 affiliated trade unions, whose combined 
surplus funds would make a tidy bank account 
of $20,000,000—a figure which has itself some- 
thing of a capitalistic appearance. 

Mr. Gompers himself, however, does not 
own, he says, as much real estate as a shovel- 
ful of sand and not a share of stock or a 
bond. He said one year ago: “I have not an 
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investment. I have no estate; and when I 
die all I will leave my family will be $550, my 
Cigarmakers’ Union insurance. I have no 
other property. I have no ambition to have 
any. I do not care for money. I believe I 
can get the few things that | want—if not as 
president of the American Federation, at my 
trade or some other work. I am poor. I am 
proud to say that I am poor.” | 

Such a thing as a servant has never been 
known in the Gompers household; but if the 
special Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post is to be believed, Gompers 
was at least once guilty of wearing a silk shirt 
to a base ball game. That is his one pluto- 
cratic weakness—silk shirts. But they bear 
the union label. He is very careful about that. 
He has to be. A few years ago, at a meet- 
ing of a tailors’ union, when he was making 
a speech, he was interrupted by a Pittsburg 
delegate who charged him with wearing “scab” 
clothing. An awful hubbub ensued, in the 
midst of which Gompers walked to the edge 
of the platform, removed his coat to show the 
union label, and invited the Pittsburg man up 
to the platform to inspect the rest of his cloth- 
ing. The Pittsburg man subsided and Gom- 
pers won a notable victory. 

Here is a pen-portrait of the labor leader 
drawn for Pearson’s by James Creelman: 


“Mr. Gompers is short and thickset. He has 
a large head, scantily covered with iron-gray hair; 
a fat, shaven countenance, with coarse skin; a 
big, wide forehead, short, straight nose, and hazel 
eyes, set wide apart; a large mouth, thick-lipped 
and drawn down at the corners; powerful jaws 
and a square, fighting chin. 

“There is something formidable about this 
squat, short-necked, spectacled protagonist of or- 
ganized labor in America. The set of his strong 
shoulders, the cock of his massive head, the power 
in his tread, the look in his eyes, all suggest con- 
scious and aggressive force. 

“He is unlike John Mitchell, the deliberate, re- 
ticent and almost shy organizer and leader of 
the coal miners; for Mr. Mitchell suggests 
secretiveness, while Mr. Gompers is a born agita- 
tor and orator, swift of speech, hot in tempera- 
ment and eager for debate, whether a metaphysical 
analysis of economics before a university, a phil- 
osophical dissection of socialism’s follies, a nego- 
tiation of wages and hours with capitalists, or a 
rough-and-tumble argument with a roaring mob.” 


He reminds many of an academic professor 
or a country parson. It was once said of him 
that he goes out on a new idea as cautiously 
as an elephant going over a strange bridge. 
He is short and stocky, but there is about his 


massive head and large features something 
that arrests your attention at once and haunts 
you afterwards. He is not brilliant. He is 
rather ponderous in fact, in his speech and his 
mental processes; but his face is a masterful 
one and worth studying. “His head is mas- 
sive,” so runs another description of him, “his 
long grayish hair brushed austerely back from 
his temples. His spectacled eyes are keen but 
friendly; his lips thin, precise. His talk con- 
veys the impression that he is testing every 
phrase before he utters it.” His oratorical 
delivery, says The Evening Post’s correspond- 
ent, “has a sort of ponderous solemnity that 
is not ineffective. He can say commonplace 
things in an impressive way.” 

Here is the way Mr. Gompers has expressed 
his views on Socialism: 


“T want to tell you Socialists that I have studied 
your philosophy; read your works upon econo- 
mics, and not the meanest of them; studied your 
standard works, both in English and German. I 
have not only read but studied them, I have heard 
your orators and watched the work of your move- 
ment the world over. I have kept close watch 
upon your doctrines for thirty years; have been 
closely associated with many of you and know 
how you think and what you propose. 

“IT know, too, what you have up your sleeve. 
And I want to say that I am entirely at variance 
with your philosophy. I declare it to you, I am 
not only at variance with your doctrines, but with 
your philosophy. Economically, you are unsound; 
socially, you are wrong; industrially you are an 
impossibility.” 


Over and over again he has denounced vio- 
lence in connection with labor disputes. “We 
cannot win by violence or thuggery,” he said 
to the Chicago federation. “Brutality only 
grows. If we had to win by that method it 
would be better to lose.” And again, as re- 
ported by Mr. Creelman: 


“Out of my fifty-eight years of life I have 
been associated with the organized labor move- 
ment for more than forty-three years; and cover- 
ing all of this period, including my twenty-six 
years as president of the American Federation 
of Labor, I have never known any man connected 
with the affiliated organizations who has not used 
his best efforts to discountenance and denounce 
rioting or any attack upon the person or upon 
property, or who has not insisted to the utmost 
of his power that a trade dispute, whether a strike 
or a lockout, should be conducted within the law. 
If in some of the most exciting struggles individ- 
uals within the unions have counseled violence— 
hot-heads and dreamers—they have never been 
able to secure’ any real support.” 
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In addition to.his presidency of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, Mr. Gompers holds the office 
of vice-president of the American Civic Fed- 
eration, of which Seth Low is president, and 
in which August Belmont and Andrew Car- 
negie and other capitalists fraternize with la- 
bor leaders like Gompers and academicians 
like ex-President Eliot. This has been to the 
Socialists Gompers’s chief offense. The one 
thing that the Socialist believes essential to 
his cause is the development of the “class- 
consciousness.” Anything or anyone who tries 
to check class hostility is an enemy to be 
fought. Here is the way Karl Kautsky, the 
German Socialist, denounces Gompers in Die 
Neue Zeit: “Mr. Gompers has not created 
the degrading influences of capitalism now 
becoming so evident in America. But he has 
done his best to pave the way for them 
through his policy of conciliation, which 
doomed the proletariat to complete political 
impotence. The proletariat can develop polit- 
ical power only when it is united in a sepa- 
rate political class organization. Gompers 
and his men have used all their influence to 
make such an organization impossible.” 


uw 


Despite that conservatism which so incenses 
the radicals, Mr. Gompers seems destined to 
spend a time in prison. The case that has 
brought him to this pass is called the Danbury 
Hatters’ case. A company of hatmakers in 
Danbury, Connecticut, had a dispute with the 
labor union. The Federation took up the fight 
of the union and ordered a boycott on the 
company’s goods and what is termed a “sec- 
ondary boycott” on all dealers selling their 
goods. This action was adjudged by the U. S. 
Supreme Court to be a conspiracy in restraint 
of interstate commerce and contrary to law. 
For proceeding with the boycott, in face of the 
court’s decision, Mr. Gompers and his asso- 
ciates, Mitchell and Morrison, are held to be 
guilty of contempt. Mr. Gompers continues 
to denounce the decision as an infringement 
of his constitutional rights and the courts 
continue to affirm the decision. It is now in 
the hands of the Supreme Court. As it is 
out of that court’s decision that the contempt 
case has grown, there is little doubt about Mr. 
Gompers'’s fate. It is a pity, for a better labor 
leader this country has never seen. Even in 
prison, he will remain head of the Federation. 





THE LADIES’ 


MAN AT THE HEAD OF THE 


BRITISH MINISTRY 


OR a symbol of that deadlock over 

the budget between England's 

}- Lords and England’s Commons 
which is now the dominant issue 

before England’s voters, polite 

society is referred by London Truth to the 
spectacle of Mrs. Herbert Henry Asquith in 
a phaeton at the side of her husband, the 
Prime Minister. The horses, it seems, are al- 
ways fiery, but it is the lady who does the 
driving. The Prime Minister sits at the side 
of his lovely wife in cold yet perfect serenity. 
“His attitude when riding with his wife is 
like his attitude in the government—calm, but 
prepared for emergencies.” The lady is famed 
for her magnificent driving and she displays 
the capacity in its highest perfection when 
she is handling the ministerial majority. Sar- 
casm at the expense of the English suffraget 
is apt, consequently, to take the form of hints 
that there can be no real need of votes for 
women since the sex is in undisputed control 
of the Prime Minister. Everything is settled 
for Mr. Asquith by his wife, his daughters, 
his sisters aryl their innumerable lady friends 
—a view, by the way, which seems to have 


been adopted by Mr. William Watson, the 
poet, and to have given him such acute pain 
that he has had to tell the world all about it 
in satirical poetry and unchivalric prose. 
What the ladies really think of Mr. Asquith, 
affirms Blackwood’s Magazine, “is seen in the 
persistent campaign they carry on against 
him.” This reference, however, is to that con- 
tingent of suffragets who ring the Prime Min- 
ister’s door bell in Downing Street at unsea- 
sonable hours or pipe in the shrillest of voices 
the refrain of “votes for women” through 
halls resounding with his own winged words 
relative to the budget. In his heart of hearts, 
we read in our contemporary, the mere sug- 
gestion of a voting woman is loathsome to 
Herbert Henry Asquith. In the early phase 
of the suffraget agitation he had taken up a 
strong line of opposition. This had to be re- 
arranged in harmony with the ideals of some 
of his sisters and daughters. “He could not 
with decency turn a political somersault,” to 
give the explanation in the words of Black- 
qwood’s. ‘He took a middle course. As Prime 
Minister he announced that his own personal 
convictions remained unchanged, but he was 
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prepared to allow the party to settle the mat- 
ter apart from him. Could anything be more 
unmanly?” It vouches, nevertheless, for the 
tremendous victory. of the fair in subduing 
Mr. Asquith from an attitude of hostility 
down to a posture of toleration. Left to him- 
self, the Prime Minister would be battling 
female suffrage as boldly as if it were the 
House of Lords; but, being a ladies’ man and 
having so many women in his family, he must 
do the best he can. 

Upon this hint, many a lampoon of Mr. As- 
quith in London society sheets is at present 
based. We are assured that he lacks virility. 
His administration is feminized, like his char- 
acter, and he has been pushed into power by 
petticoat politics. He is a sort of pothouse 
politician, if we are to accept the thesis of 
Blackwood’s; but he has been refined and 
uplifted through constant and intimate asso- 
ciation with sweet women. They love him, 
too, but only because he gives them their own 
way or nourishes in them an hallucination to 
that effect. “The various stages in the down- 
ward path can be distinctly traced in Mr. As- 
quith’s career,” avers Blackwood’s, which 
insists that he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer “as the reward of cold, calculating 
opportunism” and to this very hour “subor- 
dinates his convictions to party advancement, 
which in the end means personal advance- 
ment.” Ile has “the intellect of an attorney 
and the soul of an auctioneer,” but, “lacking 
courage to resist popular clamor, he must 
needs lead his party to the brink of Niagara.” 
It is not popular clamor that he fails to re- 
sist, says London Truth, but feminine clamor. 

The truth about Mr. Asquith can be put 
most delicately, according to an appreciation 
in the London Times, by suggesting that he 
gives altogether too much time to his social 
engagements. There is a sort of “nicety” in 
his manner, in his conversation and in his 
well groomed ease, which, supported by the 
flower in his buttonhole, makes him seem 
poetical, altho he is really quite the reverse. 
Herbert Asquith had to make himself a ladies’ 
man or fail in life. He was not educated at 
one of the great public schools which are so 
often referred to as the nurseries of British 
statesmen. He is not a Rugbeian nor a 
Wykehamist nor a Harrovian nor an Etonian, 
but an ordinary pupil from the city of Lon- 
don school, who, about the time Jowett be- 
came master of Balliol, joined that delightful 
community of extremely young bachelors. 
“By heredity,” says the London Times, “he 
belonged to a class of shrewd Yorkshiremen, 


all of them radicals and Nonconformists, and 
all imbued with the strenuous individualism 
which was then the staple of radical politics.” 
Few realize that the elegant Asquith, married 
to the most fashionable woman in England, 
was born in a humble station in life and not 
endowed, either, with this world’s goods. He 
could never have pursued at Oxford the stud- 
ies he began at school had it not been for 
the beneficence of what they call in England 
“pious “founders.” He who was to become 
Prime Minister and in a sense leader of one 
of the smartest sets in London obtained his 
education through the philanthropy of a com- 
pany of grocers. 

Practically the whole governing class of 
Englishmen is educated in the public schools. 
Mr. Asquith entered politics as the rankest 
outsider. He had to cultivate ladies—fash- 
ionable ladies. His success in that field of 
endeavor is the explanation of what Black- 
wood’s terms “his rapid ascent of the polit- 
ical ladder.” Of himself he must have failed 
dismally, seeing that, in the eye of this cap- 
tious critic at any rate, he is “decidedly un- 
inspiring, singularly lacking, as his friends 
admit, in magnetic power.” But as a ladies’ 
man he has risen “from being a humble bar- 
rister to be the head of a great political 
party.” Not that Mr. Asquith is a snob or 
one who feels shame of his origin. Nothing 
delights him more than a reunion with his old 
schoolfellows of St. Paul’s, some of them still 
in lowly walks of life. “I do not suppose you 
could have a greater contrast than that of our 
lot and of the dignity and spacious seclusion 
of Eton,” he said to them recently. In his 
boyhood, after the frugal breakfast—his par- 
ents were often in straitened circumstances— 
he picked his way to Honey Lane Market 
through narrow streets overlooked by dull and 
grimy buildings. In these purlieus Asquith 
as a lad acquired that intimate acquaintance 
with Shakespeare and with Dante for which 
he is still remarked. Every modern author 
and every period of history afforded him 
themes for the closest application. When he 
closed his undergraduate career by gaining at 
Oxford a Balliol fellowship, the renowned 
Jowett wrote to a friend: “Of all the young 
men who have been here under my care, As- 
quith is the one whose success in life I would 
most confidently predict.” 

That success has been the work of women, 
or so the envious insist. It is not that he 
cringes to them or is fearful of offending 
them. Mr. Asquith is famous, in truth, for 
the quality in the mind of the Christ Church 
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THE PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND WHO WAS BORN IN POVERTY AND OBSCURITY 


Herbert Henry Asquith, who has staked his political career as head of the British government upon the issue 


of “Peers or People,” did not go to one of the public schools from which the governing classes are derived, 
\although he has married the most fashionable woman in England he is, in the social sense, a rank outsider. 
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orator who referred to “the sons of Balliol 
flown with insolence and tea.” Asquith em- 
bodied the type when he came of age and, 
like Sir Willoughby Patterne, as Truth 
opines, he could walk straight into the hearts 
of women in consequence. “Humbleness, as 
George Meredith has said, does fot win mul- 
titudes of the sex and Asquith never had 
humbleness.” Not through humility but 
through flattery did the coming Prime Min- 
ister conquer woman. He is perpetually flat- 
tering woman, an assertion which the London 
society organ would prove to the hilt with 
Mr. Asquith’s talk on golf when he opened 
a bazar at Dundee. Man is delighted at all 
times and in all places, he averred upon that 
historic occasion, to see ladies upon the golf 
links. He had watched there the process of 
female emancipation going through its suc- 
cessive stages. “It began with exclusion, then 
passed to toleration and now it amounted to 
welcome.” Man, said Mr. Asquith, might ex- 
tract any moral he pleases from this circum- 
stance. He was speaking prior to the days 
of interrupting shrieks of “votes for women.” 
He ventured to say that woman on the golf 
links was to him “a most gratifying proof of 
how by peaceful penetration she could al- 
ways extend her own legitimate domain.” 
The east of Fife—it happens to be the con- 
stituency represented by Mr. Asquith in the 
Commons—has provided the “cradle and the 
nursery,” he said, “and the training ground 
from which golfers emerged and conquered 
the world.” He remembered very well, a 
little more than thirty years ago—we quote 
a report of the Prime Minister’s words from 
the London Times—the first time he went to 
St. Andrews with a reading party from Ox- 
ford, the surprise and the amazement with 
which they, English immigrants, watched the 
natives “as they engaged in their strange and 
outlandish pastime.” In the interval which 
had since passed, golf has spread to the ut- 
termost parts of the English-speaking world. 
Only on the previous day he had a letter from 
his son describing how he had just had a 
round on the links at Khartum. Never, he 
supposed, in the history of sport and rarely 
in the history of any form of human activity, 
had there been a case of propaganda so rapid, 
so effectual and so complete. Like many of 
the other forms of human pleasure, golf 
baffles and perhaps defies analysis. “There 
was a famous Lord Chancellor who once said 
of an English judge that if he only had a 
little more experience he would be the worst 
judge that ever sat on the bench. One was 


often tempted to think the same of golf as 
one proceeded steadily by assiduous practice 
from bad to worse.” He had calculated that 
he himself might have learned two new lan- 
guages in the time he had devoted to becom- 
ing a very indifferent performer at the game. 
But its chief claim upon the notice of the 
historian would always be its initiation of 
woman through the successive stages of her 
emancipation. The suffragets find in this 
speech a glaring inconsistency between Mr. 
Asquith’s words and his deeds. How can a 
man capable of talking like that refuse to 
bring in a bill for enfranchising woman? 
The explanation is found by students of the 
Prime Minister’s character in his tendency to 
flatter individual women while evading their 
requests. For instance, when a deputation of 
woman suffragists from his own constituency 
implored an expression of his views upon the 
issue, Mr. Asquith consented to define his per- 
sonal position. But he could not resist the 
temptation to inject into his remarks some 
of that flattery which he is accused of deem- 
ing indispensable in all intercourse with the 
fair sex. “I am bound to say,” he began, 
“that if the case for woman suffrage were 
presented always or even usually in the same 


persuasively admirable manner in which it’ 


has been presented by the lady who has just 
addressed me, I believe more converts would 
be won than, perhaps, missionaries at present 
on the war path are ever likely to secure.” 
Then he spoke with much frankness, assur- 
ing his callers that this question of woman 
suffrage was one in which for a considerable 
time past he has not taken, and in which he 
did not now take, a very strong personal inter- 
est. The notion that he spent his time or any 
part of his time in endeavoring to counteract 
and frustrate the purposes of more enlight- 
ened and enthusiastic colleagues who were 
panting for the earliest opportunity for con- 
ferring the suffrage upon women—that notion, 
he assured them, was “a picturesque myth.” 
What the opinions of his colleagues were, 
with one or two exceptions, he had only the 
vaguest idea. He had long been of opinion, 
he said, that the probable results, whether for 
good or evil, of the political enfranchisement 
of women were much exaggerated by almost 
all the supporters and by very many oppon- 
ents of the proposal. On the whole, he 
thought the balance of sound opinion adverse 
to the change. Two points he made. First: 
what is the evidence that the ballot is desired 
by the majority of women themselves? He 
saw none. Secondly: it is better that no ad- 
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dition be made to the opportunities for ven- 
tilating and perhaps remedying special griev- 
ances of particular classes of women than that 
they should be dearly purchased in the inter- 
est of the sex and of the community at large 
by putting. in jeopardy the status, the position, 
the real authority, the unique influence of 
women as a whole. This peril is real, Mr. 
Asquith ventured to think and to say. 

The real attitude of this ladies’ man to the 
sex he defers to discloses itself, according to 
the organ of the suffragists in London, in 
this little speech—the only one in which he 
revealed precisely where he stands. Woman 
must worship man, reflect him, uphold him. 
Mr. Asquith is accused of belonging to the 
type of male hopelessly spoiled by the females 
of his family. His favorite sister is his favor- 
ite sister simply because she deems him the 
greatest man in the world. His daughters pour 
him tea and hang upon his least word. His 
wife has notoriously made his career her only 
cult. That, we are told by these suffragists, 
is why he has risen. “This is proof, were it 
needed, that women rule; but they are forced 
by man-made laws to do it indirectly, whereas 
they should do it through the ballot.” The 
theory is supported by those malicious para- 
graphers who in the society papers recount 


the proceedings of the bevy of ladies in the 
garden behind the Prime Minister's official 
residence on Downing Street. Mr. Asquith 
deludes himself with an idea that government 
policy is determined by himself with his col 
leagues in the cabinet council room. “The 
outside public often hears or reads that a 
cabinet council has been called by the Prime 
Minister at twelve o'clock upon a certain 
day. Later in the afternoon, the newspapers 
condescend to chronicle the fact that the for- 
eign secretary walked over from the foreign 
office, the Chancellor of the Exchequer drove 
up in his motor, whilst the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Secretary for War arrived 
together.” The instant these exalted polit- 
ical personages have passed through the front 
door of Number 10 Downing Street, they are 
in an impenetrable official secrecy the veil of 
which our London contemporary lifts long 
enough to disclose that the official proceed- 
ings of these gentlemen have in reality been 
decided for them by Mr. Asquith’s wife, Mr. 
Asquith’s sisters, Mr. Asquith’s daughters and 
their innumerable lady friends. They do it 
at afternoon tea in the garden back of the 
house. They have just decided that Mr. As- 
quith shall emerge from the pending election 
with a majority too crushing for words. 





THE PEER WHO PUT THE BUDGET OUT OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


ORE than three thousand hooting 

and hissing Londoners made up 

M the crowd which surged a month 

or so ago from the Nelson monu- 

ment to Berkeley Square, where 

a detachment of mounted police alone hin- 
dered their invasion of the home of Lord 
Lansdowne. The extravagant pile stands on 
the costliest site in the world, being separ- 
ated by the narrowest of passages between 
the gardens from the famous mansion in 
which the Duke of Devonshire resides when 
in town. His Lordship’s eldest daughter, as 
every student of the fashionable intelligence 
of England is aware, married His Grace the 
Duke when he was plain Mr. Victor Caven- 
dish. It was in Lord Lansdowne, however, 
and not in the Duke that this London mob, 
fresh from a mass meeting of protest against 
the rejection of the budget, manifested its 
personal interest. Lord Lansdowne, the only 
effective political leader left in the British 
peerage, had instigated, abetted, planned and 


performed the parliamentary proceeding 
which has plunged his country into its pres- 
ent turmoil. The men in the street beneath 
his windows got one good glimpse of his 
Lordship before the mounted police beat them 
back through a hail of stones and sticks. 

It was “a slim little man with a statesman’s 
head,” to quote the expression of the London 
Mail, who thus appeared and disappeared. 
There was scarcely one hooter in the mob 
who could have failed to recognize the peer 
who put the budget out of the House of 
Lords, so familiar have his steely, glittering 
eyes, his long, lean and beaked nose, his iron 
gray mustache and his uncompromisingly 
bald head been rendered in the medley of 
cartoons, portraits and character sketches 
with which the London papers of the past 
month are replete. Yet so high is the note 
of distinction to which his personality is at- 
tuned that, throughout the whole proletarian 
hubbub, Lord Lansdowne, in the words of the 
London Mail once more, “gives the impression 
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of a delicately made aristocrat with a reserve 
of iron strength,” altho he is this month ex- 
actly sixty-four. 

Lord Lansdowne’s character, his career and 
his personality, comprise the flattest negation 
of the theory that a British peer must be bi- 
bulous, dissolute and inefficient. His is, in- 
deed, that chastity of honor which makes a 
gentleman speak always and everywhere the 
truth. Never, as one appreciation in the Lon- 
don Standard puts it, would Lord Lansdowne 
take advantage of a neighbor’s weakness or 
ignorance, and invariably Lord Lansdowne 
thinks less of himself than of his cause—the 
cause of tradition, conservatism and _aristo- 
cracy. His mother was a Countess, his wife 
was the daughter of a Duke, his daughter is 
the wife of a Duke, his son is an earl and he 
himself is a Marquess, a Baron, an Earl and 
a Viscount. He owns one hundred and fifty 
thousand of those acres upon which the fiscal 
weight of the budget is to descend so heavily 
should the pending election go against the 
cause he leads. Lord Lansdowne, as the Lon- 
don Outlook studies him, is a type of that Brit- 
ish system according to which “men of an- 
cient lineage and great wealth should look 
upon success as a birthright, should find the 
path of promotion thrown invitingly open to 
their footsteps and should gradually have it 
recognized as something of a political axiom 
that they simply can not be got rid of.” To 
Lord Lansdowne, moreover, Mr. Sydney 
Brooks applies in the London Mail the cruel 
sarcasm of Lord Rosebery on Lord Bathurst. 
“He was one of those strange children of our 
political system who fill the most dazzling 
offices with the most complete obscurity.” 

Dazzling offices Lord Lansdowne has cer- 
tainly filled. Forty years have come and gone 
since, having got somewhat suddenly into his 
great titles and even greater estates, he was 
created one of the Lords of the Treasury. 
Gladstone said of him then, and the charac- 
terization has been repeated in many forms 
of late, that Lord Lansdowne would avoid, as 
if it were a stain upon his shield, all things 
in speech or action low, mean or ungentleman- 
ly. The youthful peer had caught his tone at 
that nursery of England’s greatness, the fam- 
ous public school of Eton, where, we may 
believe, he: was birched and educated soundly. 
He went up to Balliol College, Oxford, with 
that idea of a connection between Christian 
gentility and aristocratic birth which nothing, 
seemingly, can eradicate from his mind. He 
is credited in extremely radical sheets with 
a conviction that only the well born can be 


gentlemanly in the ‘moral as well as in the 
technical sense. He is supposed to suspect 
that the growth of democracy in our age has 
eliminated all genuinely Christian significance 
from the word gentleman. It is a theory, as 
one labor member complained in the Commons 
lately, that bases the authority of the heredi- 
tary peerage upon the Gospels. 

That is Lord Lansdowne’s gospel, at any 
rate, the London Outlook says, and ke took it 
in good faith with him into the subordinate 
ministerial offices he held prior to his appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Canada, from 
which he was raised to the exalted dignity of 
Viceroy of India, only to come home and be 
made Secretary of War and at last Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The career exemplifies 
to the somewhat malicious British weekly just 
cited the good old theory that when an aris- 
tocrat fails in one high post he must be pro- 
moted to one of greater dignity. At last Lord 
Lansdowne found himself what he is to-day: 
the supreme political leader in the hereditary 
branch of the British parliament. It is pass- 
ing strange to many a commentator on this 
record that, for all his official dignities, he 
should remain so obscure. A clue is afforded 
in The Nineteenth Century (London), which 
reminds us of the spirit of the Eton boy in 
his early teens who, “far away from the glare 
of publicity,” suddenly takes his place “with 
quiet modesty, to represent the school at 
cricket before a crowd numbering fifteen or 
twenty thousand people,” and then retires to 
the obscure routine of simple study “as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world.” 
Lord Lansdowne had this bracing experience 
as a lad at Eton, and he has been playing that 
game these forty years. 

To play the game—that’s the thing! as one 
London contemporary represents Lord Lans- 
downe saying back in the days of his under- 
secretaryship. “No game can be _ properly 
played if the players condescend to sharp 
practice, if they take advantage one of an- 
other, if they condescend to underhand tricks, 
or even if they insist upon the letter as against 
the spirit of the rules under which the game 
is played.” Such is the feature which mani- 
fests itself with most conspicuity in the long 
political life of the noble lord. He played 
the game when the Boer War burst upon the 
English, with Lord Lansdowne at the head of 
the War Office as the one scapegoat in sight. 
Not a word did he speak in his own defense. 
“The conduct of the war,” says the London 
Review of Reviews, “was fatally hampered by 
Lord Lansdowne’s obstinate refusal to believe 
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THE GOOD LORD WHO DELIVERED THEM 
The Marquess of Lansdowne, after a political career extending over forty years, induced the peers to reject 
the budget after their lordships hal, for the most part, felt that it might be too yerous for the hereditary chamber 
to throw out a money bill. 
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the urgent warnings of all his military ad- 
visers,” altho the London Saturday Review is 
authority for the statement that had he chosen 
to clear his skirts by sacrificing the reputation 
of a colleague or two, Lord Lansdowne might 
have made himself a popular hero. 

Popularity, the plaudits of the “mob,” the 
tumultuous acclamations of the politically en- 
thusiastic, are all loathsome to his Lordship. 
The London News sarcastically concedes that 
the noble lord has never been vexed with 
these things. He has that silent pride of man- 
ner and that cold aloofness of conversational 
tone which denote the instinctive aristocrat. 
A mere brewer put into the peerage would 
seem absurd, concedes The Throne, did he 
cultivate that frigid indifference to everybody 
and everything which makes personal con- 
tact with Lord Lansdowne the finest possible 
object lesson in aristocratic deportment. The 
impression loses nothing from the detail that 
this perfect peer is ever immaculately dressed, 
his disposition reflecting itself sartorially in 
a neat, dark tie fastened into a bow. His 
Lordship’s drawl is inimitable, quite the most 
English drawl since the days of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. The legend is that more than 
one cockney actor, listening for hours in the 
visitors’ gallery of the House of Lords, has 
gone away in sheer despair of ever imitating 
effectively on any stage the intonation with 
which the monosyllable “Ah-h!” falls from 
the lips of this peer. Issuing out of other 
mouths, the monosyllable has an excruciat- 
ingly ludicrous effect, our gay contemporary 
concedes; but Lord Lansdowne emits the ex- 
pletive in modes heightening the gravity of 
the political situation. “As he sits among his 
colleagues,” in the words of the London Mail, 
“his back is erect with the rigidity of the 
grenadier and he stands to address the House 
of Lords with the same stiff and unbending 
pose.” A hush, adds this daily, always steals 
over the peers whenever Lord Lansdowne 
rises from his place in the middle of the front 
opposition bench and, stepping forward, lays 
his aristocratic little hand on the despatch box 
across the table. “The House knows it is to 
have real guidance and illuminating argu- 
ment.” 

The aristocracy of Lord Lansdowne’s soul 
is equaled only by the subtlety of his con- 
servatism. Gladstone, who knew him well as 
a young peer, is said in the gossip of the 
time to have complained that the noble lord’s 
reasons for being liberal were too conserva- 
tive. Gladstone may never have said it, but 
the London Mail is tempted to repeat it. He 


is liberal in an aristocratic sense as distin- 
guished from being liberal in a democratic 
sense. God, the throne, the rights of land- 
lords, the established church and “blood” are 
extremely real to Lord Lansdowne. It is the 
duty of aristocrats to rule the British Empire 
well and honestly. He has always shown in- 
telligent sympathy for the miseries of the 
poor, but the idea that they have “rights” in 
the land is alien to his outlook upon life. The 
greatest of all secular facts to him is the 
British Empire, the safety of which depends 
upon the morality, intellect and sense of duty 
of the breed of English gentlemen. As for 
the people, they must uphold the House of 
Lords as the representative of the hereditary 
idea. His Lordship is understood to have im- 
plicit faith in the dictum that the English 
dearly love a lord. His Utopia is therefore 
a Britain in which the masses vote lords into 
office as representative of the culture, the ca- 
pacity and the conscience of the nation. 

Were it not for Lord Lansdowne’s undeni- 
able sense of humor, it might be much more 
difficult than he now finds it to sustain his 
contention that the budget is bad. He fairly 
revels in “grave sarcasm,” to borrow the 
phrase of the London Mail, from one of 
whose anecdotes his collision with Lord 
Crewe may be felicitously cited. Lord Crewe, 
it seems, once made a speech upon a theme 
he desired to leave to his followers in the 
Lords, to vote upon as they pleased. Lord 
Lansdowne congratulated his noble friend on 
his eloquent speech. “I have followed it,” he 
said, “with earnest attention, not only on 
account of the importance of the subject but 
also on account of the noble lord’s judicial 
attitude. I admired his earnestness and his 
eloquence, but what impressed me most was 
his impartiality.” A pause. “Yes, until the 
last minute, I did not know on which side of 
the fence his lordship was coming down.” 
Which, for the House of Lords, is an ex- 
tremely brilliant specimen of wit. 

His Lordship could and would be infinitely 
more brilliant even than this but for an ar- 
ticle in the aristocratic code somewhat akin 
to the rule prevailing among the undergradu- 
ates at Princeton. It is quite bad form to be 
extremely brilliant. Lord Lansdowne would 
never be guilty of the rudeness of crushing 
an opponent in debate with the magnificence 
of any retort or of rousing some audience 
or other to the highest pitch of delight with 
the glories of his rhetoric, the stateliness of 
his periods and the fine frenzy of a political 
passion. That sort of thing, as we read in 
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the London Post, is all very well in the Lloyd- 
Georges, with their way in the world to make 
It would be quite beneath the dignity of the 
master of that stately home, Bowood Park, 
who has ruled the millions in India in pomp 
and who is a Knight of the Garter. It is 
really condescending in his lordship to per- 
mit himself to be aware that there is such 
a person as Lloyd-George, altho, of course, 
his Lordship is too much of a Christian gen- 
tleman to betray one trace of condescension 
in his references to the respectable but com- 
mon man who happens to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This aristocracy of attitude is a 
reflex of that avoidance of fine and finished 
phraseology which, we learn from the London 
Post likewise, is aristocratic too. Lord Lans- 
downe, for example, says in ordinary conver- 
sation: “Good mornin’,” or “Nice evenin’.” 
To sound the final “g” of the present parti- 
ciple is what schoolmasters, the half educated 
and the middle classes ought to do; but peers 
of the realm ought not to be purists. It is 
not good form. Similarly, it would be most 
execrable taste in his Lordship to retail upon 
a platform finished metaphors, sublime figures 
of speech and moving perorations. Gestures, 
too, must be correctly cold. Imagine a Knight 
of the Garter—Henry Charles Keith Petty- 
Fitzmaurice, fifth Marquess of Lansdowne— 
waving his arms wildly on a platform and 
shouting at the top of his voice like any mere 
Mister Lloyd-George, come up from the soil 
of Wales! The note of the British aristocrat 
must be quietness. 

This hypothesis of an imperishably brilliant 
Lord Lansdowne in obscuration behind the 
mask of his own perfect taste is laughed to 
scorn by “Sigma”—a pen-name that but thinly 
disguises the identity of Sydney Brooks—in 
whose character sketch Lord Lansdowne’s 
mediocrity is made out as hopeless as it is 
appalling. His Lordship is destitute of wit. 
He has no ideas. He lacks originality. Con- 
versationally he is dull. On the platform he 
is ineffective. As an administrator he blun- 
ders. Thus “Sigma” in the London Chron- 
icle. “I point out Lord Lansdowne to inquir- 
ers from other countries as the embodiment 
of all that makes England so peculiarly Eng- 
lish.” On the attainment of his majority, this 
peer—solely because he is the eldest male rep- 
resentative of a noble house—becomes a Mar- 


quess and an earl, is seized of vast acreages’ 


in Ireland and England and seats himself 
among the makers of the kingdom’s laws. 
Office is thrust upon him because of his ex- 
pression of a willingness to be subjected to 


that experience. It suffices that in the capacity 
of under-secretary of something he is not too 
fatuous. “The absence of glaring failure 
marks him out for higher honors.” He is 
despatched in hot haste to Canada to stagger 
the colonials in the capacity of Governor- 
General. He sails superbly to India as the 
personal representative of his sovereign, 
where he apes the glories with none of the 
greatness of Aurungzeb. “He never inter- 
feres, always does as he is told, has none of 
Lord Curzon’s reforming nonsense about him, 
is socially and officially manageable and ju- 
diciously abstains from attempting to learn 
anything of the people except at third or 
fourth hand.” Home again, he is edified by 
the spectacle of mediocrities as wooden as 
himself filling exalted. posts under their sov- 
ereign. Fain would he aspire to the misman- 
agement of great affairs and does so only to 
“fail ingloriously.” Undaunted, he essays an 
office higher still. It has to be found for him. 
This time his self-complacency, while still 
egregious, does not interpose the same ob- 
stacle as before to the acquisition of an idea. 
That idea—incommunicable to others—is of 
his own capacity, to which he clings in the 
face of every discouragement. “Experience 
in administration, practice in debate and a 
social position among the first in the land 
bring him influence.” He ascends amid the 
vapors of his own political nebulosity to the 
leadership of his party in the House of 
Lords. His very existence is forgotten when 
Arthur James Balfour is Prime Minister. 
The Liberals capture the government and Mr. 
Asquith remembers vaguely that there is a 
Lord Lansdowne among the peers and that 
Lord Lansdowne called himself in his youth 
a follower of Gladstone. Those unregenerate 
days are long past, for the noble lord is a 
Unionist who seceded over Home Rule. He 
leaps into fame by putting the budget out of 
the House of Lords. 

Dwelling when at leisure among the art 
treasures and books in Lansdowne House, 
where the mob came last month to annoy 
him, his Lordship can ignore, the London Post 
affirms, all such partisan depreciation of his 
personality. He takes a fisherman's delight 
in the plentifully stocked streams purling 
through his Scottish estates on the Tay. He 
personally superintends the cultivation of his 
unique tropical plant garden at Derreen. He 
spends nearly every autumn in shooting snipe 
and woodcock across his splendid preserves 
in County Kerry. There can be no doubt 
of his keenness as a sportsman. 
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POSSIBILITY OF A CONTROVERSY OVER 


THE 


SOUTH POLE 


Y THE time the impending Brit- 

ish expedition to the South Pole 

B gets well within the Antarctic 
Circle, the possibility of a contro- 

versy over the question of prior- 

ity in attaining the southernmost spot of our 
planet will become definite. Such is the view 
expressed in French organs of expert opinion. 
The Charcot expedition, which is a purely 
French affair, has been for many months with- 
in a few hundred miles of the South Pole. In 
fact, one report from Australia has it that Doc- 
tor Charcot attained last summer a point fur- 
ther south than that reached by Shackleton. 





THE FRENCH SEEKER OF THE SOUTH POLE 


Doctor Charcot has been for many months in the 
Antarctic, and is expected by the French to reach the 
southernmost extremity of the globe, altho the English 
say he cannot possibly do so. 


This is a matter of uncertainty. It is possible 
that Charcot may be heard from definitely this 
month if, as is reported, his expedition has 
met with reverses that necessitate its return. 

Next summer has been fixed for the de- 
parture of a formidable British expedition to 
the South Pole which, as the Londen Gco- 
graphical Journal hopes, may atone to the Eng- 
lish people for the laurels they have lost to 
the Americans in the Arctic. Captain Robert 
F. Scott, whose former attempt to reach the 
southernmost point of our planet was so near- 
ly successful, is to organize and lead this lat- 
est expedition, while the Royal Geograph‘cal 
Society will assume the responsibility for the 
scientific observations. From the purely 
scientific standpoint, the purposes of the ex- 
pedition are stated in London Knowledge to 
be “geographical, geological, meteorological 
and magnetic.” Captain Scott, availing him 
self of the vast stores of information and of 
experience accumulated in Lieutenant Shack 
leton’s studies,* will explore King Edward's 
Land to throw further light on the nature and 
extent of the great barrier ice formation an | 
to continue the survey of the high mountainous 
region of Victoria Land. The expedition wi:! 
likewise duplicate the records of the elements 
made by the “Discovery” expedition under 
Shackleton with magnetographs. In additicn, 
attention will be paid to mar’ne biology at 
many points. The supreme purpose, however, 


“will be the attainment of the South Pole. Cap 


tain Scott is quoted in London Nature to the 
effect that, humanly speaking, the ccnquest by 
him of this hitherto inaccessible fastness is 
certain. The possibility of a controversy be- 
tween Scott and Charcot, not unlike that be- 
tween Cook and Peary, is considered by some 
observers not remote. It is reported in the 
London papers that the Charcot party dees 
not mean to make a dash for the South Pole; 
but in the Paris Cosmos it is affirmed that the 
Charcot party contemplates this very thing. 
Luckily, there will be little chance of doubt, 
should controversy arise, because of inade- 
*Tue Heart or tHE Anvarctic. By E. H. Shackleten, 

Cc. V. O. With an Introduction by Hugh Rebert Mill 


and an account of the first journey to the south mag- 
netic pole by Prof. T. W. E. David. Lippincott. 
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quacy of records. Both expeditions are quite 
competent to satisfy the suspicions of any 
scientist in view of the elaborate apparatus 
provided. In Captain Scott’s words, “the 
main object of this expedition is to reach the 
South Pole, and to secure for the British Em- 
pire the honor of that achievement.”” The base 
hitherto used is in McMurdo Sound, but it is 
proposed to establish a second base on King 
Edward VII Land, 400 miles to the east of 
McMurdo Sound. The attack on the Pole wiil 
be made from one or other of these bases 
according to circumstances. Says Captain 
Scott: 


“The problem of reaching the South Pole from 
a wintering station is a problem of transport. The 
distance to be covered, there and back, is about 
1,500 miles; the time at disposal in a single sea- 
son is about 150 traveling days. An average of 
ten miles a day can be easily maintained by men, 
provided adequate transport arrangements are 
made. 

“There are three means by which the traction 
for heavy sledge loads can be provided, viz., 
ponies, dogs, and motors, and each must be con- 
sidered not only with regard to capacity of work, 
but also with respect to the changes in the nature 
of the track. 

“Shackleton has shown the brilliant re- 
sults which may be achieved by pony traction 
on the Barrier surface, but he has also shown 
their unsuitability for work on glaciers. Dogs, 
if not overladen, could be used for glacier work, 
and might travel the whole distance to the Pole 
if properly husbanded by being lightly laden and 
well fed on the lower plateau. The motor sledge 
is a new development, and bids fair to become 
the most promising means of polar transport. 
As a result of two years’ experiment, a motor 
sledge has been evolved which has undergone 
satisfactory trials on the snows of Norway. 

“A motor was taken on Shackleton’s recent 
expedition, and it is instructive to note that it 
was found possible to run it in the lowest tem- 
peratures. Its use on a prolonged journey was 
prohibited only by the fact that its wheels were 
not sufficient to support it on the soft snow of 
the Barrier.” 


The motor sledges have been better adapted 
for travel over the soft snow sure to be en- 
countered, says Captain Scott, and they are 
capable of accomplishing more work for the 
fuel expended than is either the pony or the 
dog. The motor sledge expends no fuel when 
not actually in use. It is sufficiently long to 
bridge dangerous crevasses. 

The London Geographical Journal reminds 
the experts that the difficulties to be faced by 
the new South Polar expedition “vary very 
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THE BRITISH SEEKER OF POLE 


Captain Robert Falcon Scott, of the King’s Navy, is 
to lead the most ambitious expedition ever despatched to 
the Antarctic. 


THE SOUTH 


greatly from those which faced Commander 
Peary and his predecessors in their attack on 
the North Pole.” The North Pole lies in the 
middle of a frozen sea. After the edge of the 
continental shelf is left behind, the floor of 
this sea appears to lie at a great depth over 
a wide area. At a point five miles from the 
Pole, Commander Peary found no bottom at a 
depth of fifteen hundred fathoms. Between 
the shores of Grant Land and the Pole, his 
chief physical obstacle lay in the unfrozen 
channels which here and there seam the ex- 
panse, remaining open for an indefinite period 
of days or hours. The South Polar region, 
on the other hand, is occupied by an extensive 
and lofty continent. On his last expedition, 
as recounted in the work just issued by the 
Lippincotts, Shackleton viewed several new 
mountain ranges and reached a plateau at an 
elevation of more than a thousand feet. The 
proposed expedition next summer will ac- 
cordingly be organized mainly in the light of 
the experience gained from its immediate 
predecessor. The London Times says: 


“The absence of all human life in the Antarctic 
area renders impossible the formation of any 
such standing base as Commander Peary prac- 
tically established among the Whale Sound Eski- 
mos, or the utilization of any similar native aid 
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THE HERO OF THE ANTARCTIC 


Sir Ernest Shackleton has just issued, through the Lip- 
pincotts, a most elaborate recital of his adventures while 
seeking the South Pole. He is shown here in the uni- 
form of his naval rank, his little son in his arms. 


in the advance on the Pole. The question of 
transport lies at the center of the whole problem. 
It is complicated by the varied character of the 
ground to be traversed after the expedition dis- 
embarks. The southward route followed by Mr. 
Shackleton led first over the level ice-fields of 
the Great Barrier, thence up sloping glaciers, and 
afterwards across mountain ranges to the great 
plateau of the interior. As the result of the ex- 
perience already gained, Captain Scott has de- 
cided again to take with him a number of the 
Manchurian ponies which played so useful a part 
in the last expedition. These will be used for the 
transport of food as far as the foot of the glaciers, 
for the passage of which they have been found 
to be unsuitable. Their place will then be taken 
by Eskimo dogs. But the most novel and inter- 
esting means of transport which it is intended to 
adopt on this occasion is the motor sledge.” 


The Charcot expedition to the South Pole 
was to have been gone but two years, a cir- 
cumstance justifying expectation of its return 
at almost any moment. Now, however, from 


a recent bulletin issued by the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, it seems that Charcot’s dash 
fot the southernmost point of the globe may 
be prolonged until after the arrival in the 
Antarctic of the British expedition. Dr. Jean 
Charcot, the head of the French expedition, is 
the son of the physician who himself led a 
famous expedition in the Antarctic years ago. 
Dr. Jean Charcot went south with a purely 
scientific purpose in view and he received gen- 
erous support from many geographical so- 
cieties on the continent of Europe. The motor 
sledge forms part of his equipment. There 
can be no doubt that the best route to the 
Pole is by way of the Ross barrier, but this 
Doctor Charcot regards as belonging to Eng- 
lish explorers.and when he set out he did not 
intend trespassing on their grounds. How- 
ever, Cosmos understands that Charcot may 
try for the South Pole by following King Ed- 
ward’s Land. Should the rumor in French 
dailies to the effect that Charcot has reached 
this latter region and thence has pushed on 
south prove true, it seems certain, according 
to Cosmos, that a race between French and 
English will ensue under highly exciting con- 
ditions. It will be conducted in the friendliest 
spirit, as Doctor Charcot, before he set out, 
acknowledged his great indebtedness to both 
Scott and Shackleton for the aid they have 
given him. It is possible altho not probable, 
that Charcot has had time to reach the South 
Pole and is actually on his way home after 
conquest of the last field open to the pioneer 
explorer; but this contingency seems remote 
to the British altho it seems by no means re- 
mote to the French. Any day may bring news 
of what Charcot has accomplished. 

The French Academy of Sciences will un- 
certake the verification of whatever records 
Doctor Charcot may bring with him from his 
journey. As the result of somewhat extended 
calculations, it is inferred by a writer in the 
Paris Cosmos that Charcot has had time to 
reach the South Pole and that he has actually 
done so. That idea does not appeal to the 
London Nation, a correspondent of which is 
inclined to think that Charcot long since 
abandoned any notion he may have had of 
reaching the southernmost point of our planet. 

Doctor Charcot himself, on the other hand, 
left the confines of civilization with the firm 
belief that he could reach the South Pole. 
He does not seem to have believed that the 
great ice barrier forms any insuperable ob- 
stacle to an explorer in these regions. It is 
conjectured that he followed the barrier for 
a sufficient distance to find some suitable base. 
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THE LATEST TRIUMPH OF THE MONO-RAIL 
ABROAD 


EARLY two years have passed 

since Mr. Louis Brennan dis- 
N played before a body of English 

engineers a working model of a 

railway car exemplifying the 
features of his gyroscopic mode of locomo- 
tion. He has now demonstrated in a fashion 
quite conclusive to the scientific press of Eu- 
rope that all the claims then made for the 
mono-rail are practically realized. Intense 
interest has therefore been awakened in the 
prospect of soon propelling railroad cars on 
a single line of rail laid on the ground. They 
will be maintained upright by means of gy- 
roscopic control and, in the light of the de- 
monstration just made, they will turn sharp 
curves and ascend steep gradients. Apart 
from this gyroscopic control, the railroad cars 
would capsize. <A description of the princi- 
ple itself has already been given in these col- 
umns and it is now necessary only to indi- 
cate the key to Mr. Brennan’s discovery. He 
imparts stability to his vehicles, as London 
Engineering notes, through the same _ prin- 
ciple which we see on its grandest scale when 
Nature steadies the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies in their orbits. The earth revolves 


on its Own axis, Our contemporary explains, 
“in the same direction as you deal a hand 
at cards or pass the port, from right to left.” 
It also moves on its orbit round the sun in 
the same direction. 


“But besides these two movements there is a 
third, which was discovered by the Greek as- 
tronomer, Hipparchus, who lived in Bithynia 
about 160 to 125 B. C. He made several important 
contributions to scientific knowledge, but by far 
the most valuable one, which he must have ob- 
tained by analyzing the Chaldean observations 
recorded for the previous 1,500 years, was that 
the axis of the earth has a special top-like mo- 
tion—known as ‘precession’—in the opposite di- 
rection to that in which the earth itself rotates. 
If you mount a gyroscope, or magic top (a fly- 
wheel within a ring), upon a long pair of spindle- 
legs with pointed extremities, which will not 
hold themselves upright when the flywheel is at 
rest, you will find that rotating the flywheel keeps 
the whole structure steady. By degrees, of course, 
the outer circle increases its precession to a point 
at which a fall is inevitable; but, as Lord Kelvin 
pointed out, ‘hurry on the precession and the top 
rises.’ That is to say, in this kingdom of anom- 
alies we are investigating, if you increase a 
movement which would, unaided, have produced 








THE MIRACLE 








OF BALANCE 


Turning a corner with the utmost ease and at considerable speed during the experiments in England a 
few weeks ago, the Brennan mono-rail demonstrated before a large party of engineers the feasibility, from 


a commercial standpoint, of this gyroscopic mode of locomotion. 


The tests were conducted with the greatest 


ease, owing to the perfection attained in the balancing mechanism, which remains perfectly under the control 


of the operator. 1 
the cost of operation by fully two-thirds. 


The cost of construction of railroads per mile will be reduced one-half by this invention, and 
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a fall, you actually prevent that fall from taking 
place. 

“The peculiar property of ‘gyrostatic domina- 
tion’ has been known, therefore, to exist. But Mr. 
Brennan is the first to investigate fully those 
stresses which, it causes in the spindle-legs of the 
instrument I have described, and he is the first 
to discover a practical way of automatically 
‘hurrying the precession’ in a manner which en- 
ables a machine containing his invention to keep 
its own balance under all conditions. He is, in 
fact, the first fully to utilize the latest energy 
evolved from the spinning of a flywheel, and to 
produce, with its aid, a state of things so like 
life that it first appears to be diabolical, and then 
seems to contradict every known law of Nature. 

“He has found, to begin with, that two gyro- 
scopes are necessary, inasmuch as both vertical 
and horizontal curves have to be dealt with. These 
gyroscopes (or ‘flywheels,’ as they would more 
accurately be called) are so coupled as to pro- 
duce a combined effect which is the sum of the 
effect of the two wheels together; and they ro- 
tate in opposite directions, but in the same plane, 
their axis being normally parallel to the axes of 
the roadwheels and at right angles to the rail. 
The actual position of these flywheels is imma- 
terial. They may be in the cab in front, or be- 
neath the seats in the middle, or at the back. 
Provided they are within the framework of the 
carriage they dominate it so effectually that it 
would run in equilibrium in any position, upside 
down, for instance, or even on edge.” 


Aided by grants from the British govern- 
ment, Mr. Brennan has developed this idea 
and we have now on record, as London Na- 
ture announces, the result of public trials of 
a full-sized vehicle. In view of the value 
and novelty of the system and its future ap- 
plications a brief description of the car or 
truck and of its performances, as written by 
an engineer on the spot, is reproduced here: 


“The railway truck was of considerable size 
and weight, being forty feet long and ten feet 
wide, weighing when empty twenty-two tons. It 
ran upon four wheels three feet in diameter, 
placed below the center-line of the truck, each 
pair of wheels being attached to a ‘bogie carriage’ 
similar to those fitted under the long vehicles 
now commonly used on ordinary railways. In 
ordinary practice, of course, four wheels instead 
of two are attached to each ‘bogie,’ and the ar- 
rangement is adopted chiefly in order to permit 
long vehicles to pass readily and safely around 
the curves of the railway line. The centers of the 
bogies in the Brennan vehicle were twenty feet 
apart, and curves only thirty-five feet in radius 
were traversed in the course of the trials. The 
wheels are double-flanged so as to fit over the 
upper part of the rail, and the experimental track 
was laid with seventy-pound Vignole section rails, 


carried by transverse sleepers three feet six inches 
long. The carriage was self-propelled, and was 
electrically driven by two motors of forty to 
fifty horsepower, a speed of about seven miles 
an hour being maintained when running on a cir- 
cular track of a hundred and five feet radius. 
From the track the carriage ran on a straight 
piece of line, and was subsequently driven over 
sharp reverse curves, keeping practically upright 
throughout. When some forty people stood on 
one side of the car, it remained almost level. 
This stability, as was explained previously, was 
due to gyroscopic control. There are two gyro- 


“scopic wheels, each three feet six inches in di- 


ameter and weighing three-quarters of a ton, 
which are driven by an electric motor at a speed 
of three thousand revolutions per minute, within 
an air-tight case in which a high vacuum is main- 
tained. Mr. Brennan would have preferred a 
still higher rate of revolution, and it may be ob- 
tained hereafter, in which case smaller and light- 
er wheels would give equal stability. It will be 
seen, therefore, that Mr. Brennan has succeeded 
in reproducing on full scale in this large carriage, 
which can carry a load of from ten to fifteen tons 
results corresponding to that obtained in his 
model truck of 1907, which was only six feet in 
length.” 


Certain features of the new carriage receive 
special notice from the expert whose account 
we have copied. It has been seen that this 
new carriage is self-propelled, the electric en- 
ergy required for that purpose, for driving 
the gyroscopic wheels, actuating the Westing- 
house brake and other purposes, being gen- 
erated by two dynamos driven by petrol en- 
gines. There are two generating sets, one of 
eighty horse-power and one of twenty horse- 
power; and their weight is included in the 
twenty-two tons. Steam power could, if pre- 
ferred, be used for propulsion, but electricity 
is greatly superior for driving the gyroscopic 
wheels. If electric energy could be obtained 
from a central station and conveyed by an 
overhead wire to the motors driving the car- 
riage wheels and the gyroscopes, the weight 
on the car or truck would, of course, if de- 
sired, be correspondingly reduced and its load 
increased. 

The speed attained on the trial was iow, bu. 
advocates of the mono-rail maintain that it is 
better adapted than the ordinary system for 
extraordinarily high speeds. Very steep grad- 
ients were ascended and descended. The sen- 
sations experienced by passengers are pro- 
nounced quite exhilarating. The ordinary 
jolts of the train run on two rails are never 
felt on the mono-rail even when a sharp curve 
is rounded, at high speed and in an open 
baggage car. 
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THE EXTENSION OF HUMAN FACULTY IN 
EUSAPIA PALLADINO 


Cmr~Q FORCE having its origin in 
something apparently intelligent 

A and external to herself, “operat- 
ing either directly from itself or 

indirectly through or in conjunc- 
tion with some special attribute of her organ- 
ism” was demonstrated in Eusapia Palladino, 
the famous Italian peasant woman, at the very 
first séance she gave in this country. This 
“medium” has been convicted of fraud in the 
eyes of experts who have tested her powers 
in the past, according to Mr, Everard Feild- 
ing, secretary of the London Society for Psy- 
chical Research, and even that well-known 
investigator of the occult and mysterious, Mr. 
Hereward Carrington, who brought Eusapia 
to this country, admits her tendency upon oc- 
casion to trickery.* Nevertheless the phe- 
nomena manifested here and abroad, if we are 
to accept the theory of Mr. Feilding, set forth 
in The Nineteenth Century (London), are 
“symptomatic of something which, pvt at its 
lowest, must, as it filters gradually into our 
common knowledge, most profoundly modify 
the whole of our philosophy of human facul- 
ty.” The phenomena may—even granting all 
the trickery of which the woman is accused 





*Tne Cominc Science. By Hereward Carrington. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

Eusapta_ PaLccapino AND Her PuenomenA. By Here- 
ward Carrington. B. W. Dodge & Co. 


—necessitate a change, Mr. Feilding suspects, 
in “our conception of the relations between 
mankind and an intelligent sphere external to 
it.” There remains, too, the theory of abso- 
lute imposture put forth in one form or an- 
other by observers in New York and else- 
where. 

A small audience of newspaper reporters 
and of persons connected with theatricals wit- 
nessed that first séance given in New York 
which caused the dailies of the land to give 
such great space to Eusapia’s levitations, rap- 
pings, trances, swoons and “workings.” There 
was an atmosphere of skepticism due to the 
circumstance that a stage manager and some 
press agents have been exploiting Eusapia 
from an advertising point of view. Moreover, 
it has been affirmed that Mr. Carrington, who 
brought the Palladino woman to the United 
States, was once a “prestidigitateur.” Re- 
garding this last point the truth appears to 
be that Hereward Carrington, who is quite a 
young man, formerly made conjuring a pur- 
suit altho not a profession. He has conducted 
investigations for the American Society for 
Psychical Research, exposing the tricks of 
mediums and “spirit frauds,” besides compil- 
ing an important work on “The Psychical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism.” His ability, ex- 
perience and good faith as a student of psy- 
chiatry seem above question, and when, on 
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EUSAPIA PALLADINO’S HANDS 


_ .They “nspired admiration in those observers of this Italian peasant woman who, in view of the lack of aristocratic 
distinction in her appearance, are astonished at the ease and grace with which, during her psychic evolutions, she 


twiddles her fingers and thumbs. 








. 


the eve of the Palladino séance in New York, 
an article in McClure’s Magazine from Mr. 
Carrington’s pen described the Italian peas- 
ant woman as “the despair of science,” expec- 
tation was aroused quite beyond precedent. 
Yet the net result upon the mind of Mr. Will 
Irwin, famed for his exposures of mediumis- 
tic performances, was not convincing, and we 
find him writing as follows in the New 
York Times: 


“The performance, while a thriller, was not 
‘evidential’ to me after the first fifteen minutes. 
But the fact remains that in full light we repeat- 
edly saw her levitate a table following the distant 
motion of her hands. And the fact also remains 
with me that in two of the best of these mani- 
festations I saw that three men were holding 
her legs and feet under the table, that no part 
of her person was touching it, and that none of 
her members was moving save her hands. 

“This observation also, as a contribution to 
the subject. It seemed to me, as it seemed to 
others who have studied her, that there is some 
direct connection between the movement of the 
table and the movement of her hands. It follows 
their rhythm: after she gets it to ‘working,’ it 
seems to rise with them and to drop when she 
relaxes their tense grip. It is as tho the table 
were steel and she a magnet which released its 
force at will. = 

“Directly under the full light of a sixteen-can- 
dle-power electric lamp, with two men holding 
her feet and knees, and with her hands in plain 
view a foot above the table, Signora Palladino 
caused it to rise again and again—three times, 
with all the feet clear of the floor. In all of these 
levitations the spectators on the edge of the 
circle could look under the table and see her feet 
and knees quiet and absolutely controlled. 

“Other tests more startling followed, but these 
were in dimmer light, where there was more pos- 
sibility of some system of fraud as yet undiscov- 
ered by the psychic researchers. But the simple 
beginning of the seance, held in the light of an 
ordinary parlor, was the most startling thing 
she did. 

“Signora Palladino performed in an office apart- 
ment of the Lincoln Square Arcade, hired by her 
manager, Hereward Carrington, for the occasion. 
Carrington had taken most elaborate precautions 
to forestall a chance of fraud. He had sealed the 
windows and connected them with burglar alarms, 
and put special bolts on the doors. 

“The cabinet—a square box seven feet high 
and about three feet long and broad, closed in 
front with a black curtain—was built into a spe- 
cial partition away from the back wall. In the 
cabinet Mr, Carrington had placed, for casualties 
which never arose, a mandolin, an aecordeon, a 
toy piano, a beli, a tambourine, a flageolet, a music 
box, and a smail table. The curtains were of 
black crepe and yery light. Before the curtain 
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stood a light wooden table three feet long and about 
two broad, These were all the paraphernalia.” 


For three minutes Palladino, says Mr. Ir- 
win, sat with bowed head and half-closed eyes. 
Then she jerked her left hand in an abrupt 
manner and rapped once on the table. The 
“ghost” of a rap replied. This impressed no- 
body until without warning there took place 
the first of the manifestations: 


“Then, suddenly, there came the first real ‘mani- 
festation.’ The table seemed to quiver and heaved 
with a scraping motion toward Mrs. Brady. That 
motion is hard to describe. It was as tho some 
great force were holding the table down, while 
another of equal power ground it to one side. 
At this time Palladino’s. hands were resting on 
the table. 

“These hands, by the way, are small and deli- 
cate, in total contrast to the rest of her physical 
make-up. I noticed them while this motion was 
going on. There was no tightening of the mus- 
cles or cords, such as would denote direct control 
of her hands, 

“Then she lifted her hands from the table. As 
tho following them, the table, at her end, rose 
about six inches until it stood on one leg and re- 
mained suspended for about three seconds. 

“It fell suddenly and with a thud. All through 
the levitations the table fell with this same vio- 
lent thud. It may have been imagination, but it 
seemed to drop with a force greater than its own 
weight. The lifting motion always ended sudden- 
ly, and usually a relaxed expression, as.tho of 
relief, came over Palladino’s face, 

“*Controllo!’ she yelled. 

“She is asking you to witness that she did not 
move,’ said Carrington. 

“*She never moved a muscle,’ said Brady, Mor- 
risey, and The Sun reporter together. 

“Palladino, who was showing more and more 
exertion on her face, clinched her hands above 
the table. As tho the thing were alive, it followed 
them up for fully a foot and dropped with the 
same heavy thud, 

“This time, as soon as the thing began to rise, 
I knelt on the floor and watched her knees— 
there was no need to watch her hands, for they 
were high in air. Her feet were on the floor; the 
arm of The Sun man rested across her knees. 

“Levitation followed levitation. Sometimes she 
would clinch her hands separately, sometimes one 
in the other, but always intently, and never at this 
stage of the seance did she touch the table. Once, 
after the table had fallen, she dropped back in 
her chair, crying, ‘Aiutatemi!’ (meaning ‘Help 
me!’) 

“Then she varied the manifestations. With 
her jerky, dramatic motion she tore her left hand 
away from Morrisey’s grasp and tapped three 
times on the table in a peculiar rhythm. Two 
or three seconds later light raps, imitating the 
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rhythm, came from below the table. I have said 
that raps are the ‘easiest’ thing for the profes- 
sional medium to produce. Whatever produced 
them, they gave a most peculiar sound. A muf- 
fled drum, coming from far away, is about the 
best comparison. 

“Up to this time—as I remember it in the con- 
fusion of watching and note-taking—the table had 
never lifted itself from all its legs. But sud- 
denly she clenched her hands again and raised 
them in air. Then followed a ‘complete’ levitation 
of about a foot and a half. It lasted perhaps five 
seconds, during which I stooped and watched her 
legs. Again I plainly saw her feet on the floor, 
her knees together and away from the table leg, 
and all three of her nearest ‘sitters’ holding her 
legs under the table. After this demonstration, 
she fell back and took a short rest. . 

“From the first formation of the circle until 
this time the sitting had occupied about eighteen 
minutes. From that time on she never worked 
in full light. Darkness holds too many possibili- 
ties of trickery for one pair of eyes. But in that 
full-light passage she had again and again made 
the table follow the motions of her hands, and 
in the two most startling moments I had seen 
that her legs were perfectly controlled. I can 
certify that during those two manifestations no 
part of Palladino’s person touched the table. The 
rest is ifteresting, but not entirely valuable.” 


So much for that portion of the first Amer- 
ican Palladino séance which impressed one 
competent observer. There were various 
“manifestations” later in which a mysterious 
hand appeared and raised objects before the 
spectators. Whether these “manifestations” 
had real evidential value is a moot point, but 
here is what Mr. Carrington himself says in 
McClure’s concerning the hypothesis of fraud: 


“This medium has been caught in trickery from 
time to time, and will almost invariably resort 
to it unless she is prevented from doing so by 
the rigidity of the control (that is, the degree 
of certainty obtained in securely holding her 
hands and feet). The reason for this is that 
Eusapia, knowing that the production of genuine 
phenomena will exhaust her nervous forces, re- 
sorts to this simpler method, if her sitters are 
sufficiently credulous to allow it, in order to save 
herself from the painful after effects of a genuine 
séance. Nearly every investigator has at one 
time or another discovered this fraud, which is 
petty, and more or less obvious to any careful 
and scientific investigator, and consists in the 
substitution of one hand for two, and in the pro- 
duction of phenomena with the remaining free 
hand. If, however, sufficient precautions are 
taken, it is a comparatively easy matter to frus- 
trate her attempts at fraud; and when this is 
done genuine phenomena are produced. Many 
of the phenomena are so incredible that by far 
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Photo by Van der Weyde. 
THE WEIRD WOMAN 


Nothing is less suggestive of ghosts and the next world 
than the healthy and buxom motherliness of Eusapia’s 
whole countenance when she is most contorted with 
“‘workings.” 


the simplest explanation is that fraud has been 
operative in their production; but I can say posi- 
tively (and I believe the records will show this) 
that fraud was quite impossible throughout our 
séances, not only because of the nature of our 
control of the medium, which was rigidly exact- 
ing, but because of the abundance of light. Any 
theory based upon the supposition that confed- 
erates were employed is absolutely discounted; 
first, because the séances were held in our own 
locked rooms in the hotel; and, secondly, because 
throughout the séance it was light enough for us 
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to see the whole room and its occupants. It is 
hardly necessary to add that we examined the 
cabinet, the table, instruments, and all articles of 
furniture, both before and after each séance.” 


Among the usual phenomena witnessed at 
Eusapia’s séances, says Mr. Carrington, is the 
“blowing out of the curtains... They swell 
out as if “bulged from within by a strong 
breeze,” and Mr. Will Irwin witnessed this 
behavior in the New York séance. Those 
phenomena which ordinarily take place in 
bright light seem in this country to take place 
in a light sufficiently dim to inspire skepticism 
in the reporters of New York dailies. Plates 
and food moved without hands and water in- 
visibly poured do not seem, when “mani- 
fested,” to convince observers in America to 
the extent they seem to have done in Europe. 
The detail that Lombroso saw his dead mother 
at one of Eusapia’s séances is ascribed by 
some doubters to “hallucination,” while the 
music box that played itself for Eusapia at 
Sir Oliver Lodge's sitting is frankly laughed 
at. How Eusapia lost seventeen pounds’ 
weight in twenty seconds, a detail for which 
Mr. Carrington vouches, remains a theme for 
conjecture. Still, the array of expert opin- 
ion in Eusapia’s favor given in Mr. Feilding’s 
Nineteenth Century article is too impressive 
not to quote: 


“Attention on the Continent had for some time 
before been directed to Eusapia Palladino—daugh- 
ter of an Italian peasant, illiterate, unable to read, 
or to write more than her own name—and to the 
remarkable phenomena said to take place through 
her mediumship. She had already been the sub- 
ject of investigation by certain spiritualist groups 
of observers, ard had by them been brought. to 
the notice, in the first instance, of the Spanish 
Professor Acevedo, and later of Professors Lom- 
broso, Tamburini and others. Shortly afterwards 
a series of experiments were conducted by a 
further group of scientific men in Milan, includ- 
ing Professor Schiaparelli, the well-known astron- 
omer; Professor Richet, of Paris; Professor Ge- 





rosa, and Dr. Ermacora. Further experiments | 


followed in Warsaw by M. Ochorowicz, and even- 
tually, in the year I have named, 1894, Professor 
Richet, whose interest had been specially stimu- 
lated, invited some of the leading members of the 
Society, Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. My- 
ers, and Sir Oliver Lodge, to attend a series of 
experiments in the South of France. Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s report was printed in the Journal S.P.R. 
for November 1894, and amounted to an expres- 
sion of his conviction, in which Mr. Myers con- 
curred, of the possession by Eusapia of some su- 
pernormal power affecting matter, by which she 
was able to produce movements of material ob- 


jects without any ascertainable material agency, 
and, still more, produce matter itself or the ap- 
pearance of matter, without any ascertainable 
source of supply. 

“The report was subjected to much criticism, 
notably on the part of Dr. Hodgson, who made 
a detailed analytical study of the record of the 
experiments, with a view to proving that it did 
not of itself show that possibilities of fraud had 
been excluded. This study appeared in the Jour- 
nal for March-April, 1895. I need not discuss it, 
except to say that it always appeared to me more 
ingenious than convincing, and I felt, balancing 
improbabilities, that the improbability of the truth 
of the phenomena, preposterous as they were and 
preposterous as the observers had _ themselves 
stated them to be, was less than the improbability 
of such an eminent group of experimenters hav- 
ing been deceived in the manner suggested by 
Dr. Hodgson. 

“In any case, it was felt that further experiment 
was necessary, and Eusapia came to Cambridge in 
the summer of 1895 for an extended series of 
séances. The-result, to any one who has at all 
followed the work of the Society, is well known. 
The only issue of the experiments was to estab- 
lish fraud. Eusapia cheated, not once or twice, 
but apparently continuously and deliberately.” 


The relegation of Eusapia to the category 
of fraud by the English did not satisfy the 
savants of the continent of Europe, however. 
Within the past few years she has undergone 
constant investigation by such eminent author- 
ities as Professor Morselli, of Genoa, who 
has written an important work on psychical 
phenomena; by Professors Bottazzi and Gale- 
otti, of Naples, skilled psychical experts; by 
M. Richet, M. Camille Flammarion, Madame 
Curie, M. Henri Bergson, M. d’Arsonval and 
other colleagues of the General Psychologi- 
cal Institute, not to name others of equal re- 
nown, The result was on the whole favorable. 
Eusapia was tricky, indeed, but she remained 
incomprehensible. Thereupon the English, 
thinking their judgment too hasty, reopened 
Eusapia’s case and investigated her afresh. 
The manifestations were of the familiar type 
—levitations, the movements of the curtain 
behind Eusapia, “touches” by some invisible 
object and “mysterious hands.” These hands 
“grasped through the curtain,” that is to say, 
seemingly vitalized hands with fingers and 
nails, seized the investigators on arm or 
shoulder. The hands even became visible. 
The report of the investigators of these mys- 
teries is still to appear, but Mr. Everard 
Feilding, of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search in London, whose paper has been 
quoted already, has convinced himself of the 
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SCIENCE AND 
authenticity of these various manifestations 
from the “psychic” standpoint. They prove, 
he insists, the existence of some force not yet 
generally recognized which is able to impress 
itself on matter and to simulate or create an 
appearance of matter. He sums up: 


“Our report will be subject to the usual criti- 
cism. If I may anticipate shortly the form that 
that criticism will probably take, it would appear 
that it must rely upon one or other of three alter- 
natives—namely, (1) that the phenomena of which 
‘we were the witnesses were produced by mere 
legerdemain; (2) that they were performed with 
the assistance of an accomplice; or (3) that we 
were hallucinated, either as regards thé fact of 
the phenomena themselves, or as regards the con- 
trol of the medium’s head and limbs (details of 
which were dictated to the shorthand writer con- 
temporaneously with the production of the phe- 
nomena) in such a way that, when we reported 
that we both held and saw the medium’s hands, 
we were really the victims of a concurrent and 
concordant delusion. I cannot in the space al- 
lotted to me discuss the value of the last alter- 
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native, to which considerable attention is dk 
voted in our official report in the S.P.R. /’receed- 
ings, and must confine myself to saying that if 
in the circumstances it be regarded as valid, it 
seems to me to cut at the root of the value of all 
human testimony upon any subject whatever.” 


Now this mysterious force or faculty of 
Eusapia’s is nothing more than “statical elec 
tricity,” in the opinion of a correspondent of 
the New York Times. Statical electricity, he 
says, will act on a wooden table. “On a small- 
er scale, the levitation phenomena can be re- 
produced by means of  statical electricity 
generated by friction, and experiments of this 
character are frequently shown in the physi 
cal lecture rooms of our universities, altho 
not under the precise conditions to suggest 
that the phenomena are of the same nature 
in both cases.” Still, we read, statical elec 
tricity is sometimes generated by physiological 
processes in a so-called “circle” about a table, 
its discharge being under the control of the 
will. 


HOW TO DETECT GENIUS 


-——(7 T IS important in any study of 
genius to be quite sure that we 
| know what it is. Thus are we 
admonished by that illustrious 
psychologist, Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
who, in The Sociological Review (London), 
says that talent is any degree of intellectual 
ability superior to the average, and genius con- 
sists in such superior ability combined with 
the aptitude of invention or creation. In this 
he follows that eminent investigator of the 
subject, Dr. Albert Reibmayr, who believes 
that talent is produced by prolonged inbreed- 
ing while genius results from cross breeding. 
It is necessary that the race shall be fairly 
pure and well protected from racial admix- 
ture. This is effected, Havelock Ellis thinks, 
by an insular position like that of England 
and still better by a peninsular position such 
as that of Greece, or by abundant water 
courses as in the cases of Mesopotamia and 
the Netherlands. A mild climate is also re- 
quired. It is further highly desirable that 
the population should be largely engaged in 
agriculture and maritime commerce. The first 
supplies the basis of stolid “root characters” 
and the second vivacity and imagination. 
The conditions which favor the production 
of talent also favor that of genius, as Ellis 
and Reibmayr agree, for the seas or rivers 


which isolate a people are also eventually the 
means of introducing a foreign invading ele- 
ment which, on account of the difficulties to 
be overcome, is likely to be fairly small and 
select. The crossing of two races, each al- 
ready highly inbred and capable of producing 
talent, is the prime condition for producing 
genius. It is necessary that both peoples shall 
be superior—otherwise the admixture will pro- 
duce results below and not above the level of 
the higher race. It is also necessary that 
there should be no extreme confusion of races 
of very various quality. That merely leads 
to “blood chaos.” Such blood chaos is the 
reason why large cosmopolitan cities like 
Rome, tho they use up genius, do not pro- 
duce it. It is also the reason why so little 
genius has been produced in the United States, 
a land which exhibits an astoundingly low per- 
centage of genius to the total population. 
Moreover that slight percentage is decreasing 
for the reason that the conditions for the pro- 
duction of genius are present only when, with 
a predominantly inbred people, a moderate 
stream of fresh blood is furnished from a 
similarly inbred source of a racially related 
character. 

Much importance is attached to the female 
line, especially as carrying on the aptitude of 
an old race which has been overwhelmed by 
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the invasion of a new race. The main point 
is, however, that in the breeding of the higher 
human  variations—genius and _ talent—the 
same laws rule as in nature generally. 

It is from a slightly different point of view 
that the same problem is approached by Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Ostwald, the famous German 
student of eugenics and physiology. He was 
prompted to look into the topic by the question 
of an ingenuous Japanese who wanted to know 
how to detect genius in the individual. Pro- 
fessor Reibmayr and Havelock Ellis have 
sought to detect the racial conditions for de- 
tecting genius, but Professor Ostwald tells us 
how to detect the quality in the individual 
unit. His contention is that it is those stu- 
dents who can not be “kept on the rails,” 
those who are not contented with methodical 
teaching or who have escaped it entirely who 
provide the world with its supplies of genius. 
Professor Ostwald makes the surprising state- 
ment that academic education and university 
training tend to suppress genius rather than 
develop it. To this London Nature adds these 
reflections : 


“One notable characteristic of men of genius 
is that it is rare for them to have come from 
either a high or a low grade of society, Ex- 
ceptions are confined practically to England and 
France, as witness Boyle, Cavendish, and Lav- 
oisier; Faraday might perhaps be instanced as 
an example—almost the sole example—of the 
second class. 

“Another characteristic is the very early age at 
which such men develop. Goethe was twenty- 
four years old when he electrified the German 
nation by his ‘Sorrows of Werther’; Schiller 
was twenty-two when he published ‘The Rob- 
bers’; Newton had invented the calculus, dis- 
covered the law of gravitation, and had com- 
pleted his analysis of light before his twenty- 
fifth year; Linnzeus had evolved his sexual sys- 
tem of plants at the age of twenty-four; and 
the list might be extended indefinitely, to Car- 
not, Clausius, Scheele, Berzelius, Vesalius, the 
reformer of the science of anatomy, the physiol- 
ogists Ludwig, Helmholtz, and Du Bois Rey- 
mond, to, last, tho not least, Kelvin. Youths 
who make their mark at a later age, as already 
remarked, show a distaste for the formal instruc- 
tion which is still given in the public schools 
of Germany and England. In this connection it 
is interesting to note the saying of a writer on 
English public schools, himself once a dis- 
tinguished headmaster, that, while a classical or 
mathematical master does not fall off, indeed 
improves, with age, inasmuch as he perfects him- 
self in methods of teaching practically unprogres- 
sive branches of learning, the science masters 
cannot but deteriorate, unless they keep abreast 


with the progress of science by increasing its 
bounds by their own efforts. Prof. Ostwald takes 
a strong view of the inutility of the training to 
be acquired from a linguistic, especially a class- 
ical education, and believes that the usual dura- 
tion of school life is far too great.” 


The temperaments of the men whose lives 
are chronicled by Ostwald may be divided 
under two heads—Klassiker or phlegmatic, to 
quote an old classification, and Romantiker or 
sanguine. To the former class belonged Far- 
aday and Helmholtz and to the latter, Davy 
and Liebig. These temperaments correspond 
to the rate of reaction to external stimulus. 
The romantic type is eager, alert, impatient 
and impulsive. The classic type is painstak- 
ing, conscientious to a fault, self-criticizing 
and accurate. It is remarked as curious that 
most men who have risen to greatness be- 
longed to one or other of these types. It 
would appear that the average mind, lacking 
in the impulsive qualities as well ,as in the 
critical ones, remains in a mean _ positicn. 
Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the explo- 
sion of the theory that genius is immoral. The 
man of genius is as likely as not to distinguish 
himself as much by a display of the Christian 
virtues as is the mediocrity—sometimes, Ost- 
wald suspects, much more so. Humility is 
likewise a characteristic of genius, according 
to Ostwald. Yet he admits that no charac- 
ter is perfect, and it would be easy to base 
other conclusions upon the characters of men 
of genius. The six men of genius whose 
names science in its various departments has 
placed beside the supreme types in other fields 
of human endeavor are, says Ostwald, Davy 
and Faraday, Julius Robert Mayer, who sharcs 
with Joule the honor of having shown the 
equivalence of heat and work, Liebig, Ger- 
hardt, who contributed to the revolution in 
chemical thought, and Helmholtz. These men 
were alike in their rejection of the education 
of their period and in their incapacity to fol- 
low any trend laid down for them by others. 
They were impulsive or critical, according to 
circumstances. Their genius was not de- 
tected by their contemporaries, but it must be 
remembered that the capacity to detect gen- 
ius is rare. It would be unreasonable, thinks 
Ostwald, to expect from the mediocrity any 
such recognition of the qualities which com- 
prise genius as some investigators have sup- 
posed possible. To mediocrity every genius is 
more or less objectionable on account of the 
very qualities which make it superior to the 
dull, dead level. 
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REAT is the wonder of that re- 
G nowned entomologist, Dr. Henry 
guments at hand from the polity 

of ant communities. To be sure, the female 
in a few years and as yet not generally known. 
Nevertheless, says our authority in the elab- 
feminine that they might be termed a system 
of gynarchy, which means rule by females. 
tire domestic control and service of the com- 
munity fall to them but also those more virile 
that the female temperament dominates af- 
fairs we may perhaps attribute many of the 


~ ~ 
FEMALE GOVERNMENT 

C. McCook, at the failure of the 

woman suffragists to use the ar- 
government of ant communities is a detail 
established with scientific certitude only with- 
orate study of the topic just brought out,* the 
government of ant societies is so essentially 
The worker ants, too, are in reality females. 
Not only, declares Dr. McCook, does the en- 
acts (according to human standards) of war 
and public discipline and defence. To the fact 
characteristics of public administration among 
the social insects: 


“That there is a ‘female temperament,’ sharply 
distinguished from that of the male, is obvious 
enough to the student of emmet habits. That 
its dominance is advantageous to these organiza- 
tions the natural history of the Hymenoptera at- 
tests. 

“What would be the effect upon human societies 
should similar conditions prevail among them? 
As a speculative theory it is worth discussing, 
and one would hardly err in thinking that our 
public and official affairs would be greatly bettered 
could woman’s temperamental view of things 
have wider influence therein, especially in their 
relations to the young. Our civil governments 
and their administration, from the township to 
the national capital, are almost wholly products 
of the male element of the race. The predom- 
inance of the female element, which one sees in 
ant communes, might not be desirable in our 
present stage of civilization, altho it would be 
an interesting experiment in a county or even 
in a State. Such illustrations as the United 
States presents throw little light upon the prob- 
lem, for the general conditions of society in the 
States that give woman the suffrage really differ 
little from those prevailing elsewhere. They cer- 
tainly fall far short of the female status in an ant 
commune. One may safely think that a great 
deal more of it would be to our advantage. The 
fact to be especially noted is that among ants, 
as also among other insects, nature has built 
up upon the female organization, and not upon 
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IN ANT COMMUNITIES 


the male, the most remarkable and successful 
examples of social life and government known to 
natural science—the ant commune, the beehive, 
and the hornet’s nest.” 


In the internal view of an ant commune’s 
affairs, the most striking facts are the rela- 
tions of the queen mother. Her queenhood 
is wholly fanciful, except in the first stages 
of her independent career. Her motherhood 
is the great fact of life to her and to her 
fellows. It is as a mother that she is the 
destined foundress of a new community. After 
her isolation or adoption into an established 
commune, which follows the marriage swarm, 
she begins to lay eggs which are developed 
into workers in due time. 

Should the queen ant go solitary, her larger 
size and generous nurture have accumulated 
enough substance to supply food to the initial 
colony with little or no outside foraging, and 
this is imparted, after the manner of her 
kind, by regurgitation. All the duties of 
nurture, nursing, washing and keeping clean 
the premises, are wrought by her within her 














A WOMAN SUFFRAGE ENTOMOLOGIST 
The famous investigator of ant life declares that the 


supremacy of females in the administration of certain 
insect communities indicates that Nature favors votes 
for women. 
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secluded and protected quarters until a little 
band of helpers has been reared around her. 
These at once begin to share labors with the 
queen mother. 

When they have passed their callow period, 
they break the original bounds and venture 
forth in search of food. Day by day the 
number of inhabitants increases; the for- 
micary is enlarged by cutting out and build- 
ing up new rooms and galleries. Perhaps a 
new site may be chosen. 


“A wider range of foraging is compelled by the 
needs of the growing community, The various 
labors, carried on at first by the queen, and after- 
ward by the few pioneers, become more and more 
specialized, until at last are developed the vast 
and divided industries of a large and fully or- 
ganized ant commune. 

“Meanwhile a remarkable change has befallen 
the queen mother. The workers, as their num- 
bers grow, have taken on more and more the 
responsibility of labor and administration, until 
at last the whole burden thereof is lifted from 
the queen, and she is limited to the function of 
motherhood. She lays the eggs from which 
new citizens must be recruited, a service which 
increases in importance with the expansion of 
the community. Not only have the labors en- 
larged, but the wastage of life has greatly in- 
creased through accidents by flood and field, and 
perils of farther adventure into a world full of 
strange creaturés who prey upon them, as do 
birds and divers beasts; and who war on them, 
as do sundry insects and ants of alien tribes. 
Across their trails come cattle and men, whose 
ponderous feet crush them unwittingly or care- 
lessly. 

“Every day has its list of casualties, very 
large at times. Every morning sees many who 
venture forth in quest of food supplies for de- 
pendents and home-workers, bounding with vig- 
orous life and highly intent upon useful ser- 
vice, who never come back. When evening comes, 
at the gates of their loved city no watchful 
sentinels greet them. No eager nurses, or hungry 
antlings, or comrades weary with toiling on the 
works, shall lift up lips for sweet refection, the 
garnering of the day’s adventure.” 


Somewhere outside of the city bounds, it 
may be near by, it may be afar, there has 
been a tragedy that no annals shall record 
and no ballad sing, but which robs the com- 
munity of a useful life and cuts down a happy 
worker in the midst of a wholesome career. 
“Only one ant!” Yes, it is not much in the 
vast fecundity of nature and is easily replaced. 
But it is an atom in the world’s order that 
no human power can restore now or in a 
practical future. 


“So, in the larger field of industry and re- 
search, our race has its daily tragedies, not wholly 
unlike these which befall the citizens of an ant- 
hill. The martyrs of industry, heroes, and hero- 
ines; the fallen soldiers of the great army of 
labor, are thus going forth daily to perish in 
the path of duty. It is said that one out of every 
eight adult persons dying yearly in Pennsylvania 
dies a violent death, Not wholly, but too much, 
far too much, like the indifference of ant com- 
munities is the indifference of human society to 
these industrial tragedies. And the rational ex- 
cuse of the ant is not for us, for nature has 
not made us that way. With us it is mainly 
wicked hardening of heart. How shall we cut 
down, if we may not wholly cut out, the long list 
of such wasted lives? Meanwhile, how shall 
we provide for the maimed, and for the de- 
pendents of the slain? Are not these soldiers 
of industry also worthy of communal care? 

“*Breed more workers!’ is the answer of the 
ants. The circle of their instinct has no wider 
swing. But at least they will make sure that 
the supply is sufficient, and the standard of whole- 
someness and efficiency is kept up. And so the 
queen mother must be encouraged to her ut- 
most productivity, and every egg dropped must 
be preserved and reared with utmost care. A 
peep within the city walls will show a rare 
condition. The whilom sole potentate who, first 
in solitary power, and then in maternal sovereign- 
ty, and next in undisputed matriarchate, held 
unchallenged authority and the exclusive right 
to labor, is seen in a large vaulted chamber in 
the heart of the galleried cone. She is not alone, 
but-is surrounded by a circle of workers. Is she 
a prisoner?” 


Not so bad as that. The offices of the guar- 
dians are at least friendly. They are a body- 
guard, in fact the so-called “courtiers” of the 
ant queen—a phrase of courtesy, as is the 
word “queen,” for the days of sovereignty are 
over. 

The queen ant has now paused in her march 
around the room. She raises her body well 
upon the hind pair of legs. See! From the 
oviduct beneath her abdomen she forces a 
minute, white, ovoid object which has no 
sooner dropped than one of the bodyguard 
rushes from the inner circle, seizes it in her 
jaws and hurries therewith from the chamber 
It is an egg—the norm of a future citizen. 
The process described will be repeated over 
and over again, many thousand times, until 
the ovaries are exhausted or death shall in- 
tervene. 

It is to save these precious particles of liv- 
ing matter for the community that this circle 
of watchers continually surrounds the queen 
mother’s persen. 
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“Theirs is a tribute to motherhood, not to 
queenhood. Certainly they have not reasonel 
it out, but instinctively they know that the pros- 
perity, the very life, of the commonwealth de- 
pends upon the maintenance of that fecundity 
whose cessation would be ‘race suicide.’ Popular 
fancy has brought to the explanation of this 
‘royal body-guard’ the familiar lines: 

‘There’s such divinity doth hedge a king 
That treason can but peep to what it would.’ 

“It will be seen, however, that this ‘hedge’ 
about our ant queen amounts simply to a case of 
communal vigilance, represented by watchers set 
by the self-governing majesty of the commune 
to save all the ant eggs possible. Doubtless there 
is ‘divinity’ in it, as there is in all honest discharge 
of duty and outworking of nature’s laws. But 
anything like regard to sovereign state, or pur- 
pose to give or maintain royal honors, is wholly 
foreign from the situation. Reverence for 
motherhood is there, however—wholesome and 
protected motherhood, the essential fountain of 
communal virtue, vigor, and perpetuity. Are 
we losing from our own race the due reverence 
of that ‘divinity doth hedge about’ maternity? 
Woe to the nations or peoples, be they ants or 
men, in such estate! 

“The body-guard of an ant queen is an elastic 
ring that expands and contracts with her move- 
ments. If she move around the room they move 
with her. If she seek an adjoining apartment, the 
ring precedes, accompanies, pursues, but never 
breaks up. Sometimes the guard conceives that 
her maternal majesty needs special guidance, a 
very courtier-like and cabinet-like conception.” 


Then one will see her bulky body gently 
solicited by a pull upon her sensitive antennae 
made by a worker-iminim, or a tug at a leg 
by a worker-minor, or a push or pinch upon 
the abdomen by a worker-major. A sort of 
volunteer steering committee are these; func- 
tionaries apparently needed or at least pres- 
ent in all organized governments but coming 
as near to the vanishing point in ant cities as 
is conceivable. 

Leaving the queen and her bodyguard, let 
us follow the fortune of the egg. From the 
queen mother it is carried into a separate 
room presided over by attendants who have 
received the not inapt name of “nurses.” There 
is nothing to distinguish them as a separate 
class. They are on duty at that point for rea- 
sons satisfactory to themselves and to the se- 
cret but all-sovereign spirit of the commune, 
whose mysterious sway all freely obey. It 
does not appear that there has developed a 
special class of workers with the charge of the 
communal young as their chief function. Nor 
are such duties assigned to the maimed or to 
the toothless members, whose jaws have been 
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worn down by age and by the gritty and stub- 
born material upon which they must labor. The 
nurses seem to be in the prime of anthood, 
vigorous as well as efficient. 


“It does not appear, however, that the callow 
antlings, just out of their cocoon cases, are found 
among the nursing squads. They lose no time 
in taking up life’s work as helpful citizens—for 
which they enter imagohood full panoplied—but 
fall to where opportunity first serves, and take 
care of their larval fellows. Until their shelly 
bodies become well indurated, they do not usual- 
ly venture out-of-doors, but engage in tasks to 
which they are physically better adapted. This 
is a part of such education as they are to receive ; 
for ants, like children, profit more by examples 
than by precept and criticism. The models of 
active public servitors are before them, and they 
simply do what all around them are doing. But 
the whole field of labor lies open to these pren- 
tices of the State, with no restrictions thereon, 

“The eggs soon develop into minute larve, 
fragile and helpless things that need close and 
constant care to preserve them in life. Owing 
to the social conditions of their being, they do 
not have that sturdy hold on existence, and 
power to care for themselves that mark solitary 
larve, or such as those of moths, that are gre- 
garious in their larval or caterpillar stage. Thus 
from the beginning and throughout their growth 
—and they grow rapidly—they must be fed and 
cared for. Their care is always a first consider- 
ation. In the wreck of an ant city the workers 
may be seen to grasp the eggs and the young, 
and, careless of themselves, run to and fro, 
seeking places of refuge for their helpless charges. 

“One will see them in little heaps, often 
ranged according to size, scattered throughout 
the nurseries. 

“No observer has yet conclusively noted such 
treatment as prevails in beehives, where male 
and female eggs are separated from ordinary 
workers, and’ a queen can be developed from a 
worker larva by enlarged quarters and specially 
enriched food. The larve of all ant castes and 
sexes seem to be kept in common and to receive 
like attention. The nurses continually hover over 
them. They lick them as a cat does her kittens. 
The larve learn to perk up their wee black heads 
and open their mouths, into which the nurses 
place food and drink. They shift their positions 
from side to side, sometimes from room to room, 
sometimes with apparent good reason—often, one 
fancies, simply from the overflow and outgo of 
such maternal sentiment as leads a young mother 
to dandle and fondle her infant offspring, cooing 
the while with her love-phrases or love-songs; 
a spectacle truly pleasing—to the observer at least, 
and doubtless often to the infant. Certainly here- 
in the female temperament shows its supremacy 
Certainly our American Republic is well impreg- 
nated with the germ of that theory.” 
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“THE MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


OF MODERN 


CIVILIZATION” 


OMETHING of a sensation in 
religious and educational circles 
S was caused recently by the resig- 
nation from the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania of Walter George Smith, a well- 
known Roman Catholic publicist of Philadel- 
phia, because of his disagreement with the 
views on divorce held by Prof. J. P. Lichten- 
berger, an associate professor in the univers- 
ity. Professor Litchtenberger’s views were 
elicited by a paper of Prof. George Eliott 
Howard, of the University of Nebraska, en- 
titled “Is Freer Divorce an Evil?” (see Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE for July), and were made 
public at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society in Atlantic City. He 
said, in part: 


“We might as well seek to stop suicxde by pro- 
hibitive legislation as divorce. The sane method, 
as Professor Howard has indicated, is construc- 
tive treatment of the causes rather than destruc- 
tive treatment of the results. 

“Marriage in the aspect we are discussing is 
the legal sanction of the social custom of the 
family. It is dependent upon law neither for its 
institution nor for its perpetuation. We need to 
get rid of the fear that the family will disinte- 
grate unless held together by law. The family 
always will arise and disintegrate as the necessi- 
ties of life require, with scant regard for our 
laws on the subject. 

“If these generalizations are approximately cor- 
rect then it is certainly clear that the actual com- 
pelling forces in the sphere of religion and ethics 
are not ecclesiastical enactment and reactionary 
clerical resolutions which represent the conserva- 
tive influence in the church, but those which re- 
side in the nature of our modern social, intel- 
lectual and religious life.” 


All this represents but the latest develop- 
ment of a discussion that, for many months, 
has been attracting widespread attention. It 
was started by a special Government report 
on “Marriage and Divorce,” published by the 
Director of the Census. It was given drama- 
tic emphasis by the secret “three-minute di- 
vorce” granted Mrs. John Jacob Astor. It 
is punctuated at the present time by the re- 
marks of Supreme Court justices, university 


professors, clergymen, and writers of high 
and low degree. It raises what Professor 
Howard calls “the most difficult problem of 
modern civilization.” 

The report is certainly arresting, and to 
those who hold to conservative standards most 
alarming. Its salient features are outlined in 
Pearson’s Magazine by Allan L. Benson as 
follows: 


First: Every twelfth marriage in this country 
is ended in a divorce court. 

Second: In 1870, there were only 28 divorces 
to every 100,000 of population; now there are 73. 

Third: Barring Japan, no nation comes within 
gunshot of our divorce rate. In England and 
Wales, to every 100,000 of population, there are 
annually granted 2 divorces; in Ireland, less than 
1; in Italy, 3; in Scotland, 4; in Germany, 15; 
in France, 23; and in the United States, as just 
stated, 73. 

Fourth: Since 1867, adultery, as a ground for 
divorce, has increased 270.8 per cent. Yet, sta- 
tistically, adultery is quite modest. Of all the 
usual causes for divorce, its percentage of in- 
crease is the least. Cruelty, on the part of both 
men and women is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. And the cruelty of wives toward hus- 
bands heads the list of all causes with an increase 
of 1,609.8 per cent. 

Fifth: Desertion has increased 569.8 per cent.; 
neglect to provide, 1,331.4 per cent. 


The lessons drawn from these startling fig- 
ures are as varied as the temperaments inter- 
preting them. All will agree with Professor 
Howard in feeling that “the freer dissolution 
of marriage is a world phenomenon, huge, 
portentous,” but how many can accept Profes- 
sor Lichtenberger’s feeling that “we might as 
well seek to stop suicide by prohibitive legis- 
lation as divorce,” and Professor Howard’s 
conclusion that “the process of dissolution 
and readjustment, altho attended by some evil, 
is producing a loftier ideal of the marital 
union”? It is these notes in the discussion 
that gives it its novelty, vitality and real 
significance. 

The conservative mind is inclined to take it 
for granted that divorce in itself is an evil. 
But Professor Howard, in a keen historical 
resumé in McClure’s Magazine, endeavors to 
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show that increasing liberalism in marital 
standards has coincided with social progress. 
He makes it clear that “Puritanism,” so often 
supposed to justify an almost Roman Catholic 
attitude towards divorce, has actually in the 
past exerted an influence in just the opposite 
‘direction. To quote his argument: 


“It should not be forgotten that liberal divorce 
in Christian lands is the fruit of that phase of 
the renaissance in thought that we call the Re- 
formation. For in its origin the prevailing mod- 
ern doctrine of divorce, like the prevailing mod- 
ern conception of the form and nature of wed- 
lock, was shaped by the brain of Martin Luther. 
It was a righteous revolt against the absurdity, 
cruelty, and wickedness of canon-law theory and 
practice in matrimonial causes. 

“According to the Reformation fathers, ‘just 
divorce’ is sanctioned by God for ‘amendment in 
wedlock,’ as a healing ‘medicine for the disease of 
marriage’; and by ‘just divorce’ they meant abso- 
lute dissolution of the nuptial bord, with the right 
of taking another spouse. For four centuries 
this Reformation doctrine of complete divorce 
as a social medicine has dominated Occidental 
thought. The New England Puritan and Separ- 
atist acted upon it with characteristic thoroness. 
Logically they instituted civil divorce as the 
counterpart of civil marriage. In old England the 
Puritan statute-book was silent; but Puritan 
thought produced the boldest defense of the lib- 
erty of divorce that had yet appeared. Accord- 
ing to Milton, divorce is a ‘law of moral equity,’ 
a ‘pure moral economical law so clear 
in nature and reason that it was left to a man’s 
own arbitrament to be determined between God 
and his own conscience’; and ‘the restraint where- 
of, who is not too thick-sighted may see how 
hurtful and distracting it is to the house, the 
church, and the commonwealth.’ Spurning a nar- 
row theological definition of the proper causes 
of divorce, in the spirit of the modern humanist 
he exclaims: ‘What are these two causes (adul- 
tery and desertion) to many other, which afflict 
the state of marriage as bad, and yet find no re- 
dress? What hath the soul of man de- 
served, if it be in the way of salvation, that it 
should be mortgaged thus?’ 

“Truly, with all its intolerance, Puritanism 
was one of the great liberators of the human 
spirit; and clearly Milton believed that soul-lib- 
erty should embrace freedom of divorce. His 
idealism carried the Reformation doctrine further 
than his age could follow. Yet more and more 
that doctrine has determined the course of his- 
tory. From Milton and Bucer to Condorcet 
and Humboldt, from the Code Napoleon to the 
statesmen who have shaped the laws and molded 
the juridical theories of the twentieth century, al- 
ways and everywhere, the prevailing dictum is 
that divorce is prescribed as a remedy for a so- 
cial malady.” 


If so much be granted, it can hardly be 
denied, Professor Howard contends, that the 
divorce policy of the western world is just! 
fied. “The accelerated divorce movement ap- 
pears clearly as a part of the mighty process 
of spiritual liberation which has been gaining 
in volume and strength ever since the Refor 
mation.” 

In this general conclusion no less influential 
a publicist than Henry B. Brown, former Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, concurs. Very recently Justice Brown 
has spoken strongly in favor of divorce as a 
just means of securing public welfare and 
the “preservation of domestic happiness.” He 
is reported to have said: “It is not perceived 
why the partnership created by marriage 
should so far differ from a commercial part- 
nership that one may be dissolved at pleasure 
while the other is absolutely indissoluble.” 

Prof. W. I. Thomas, of the University of 
Chicago, views the growing number of di- 
vorces with like equanimity. The change is 
due, he feels, very largely to the expanding 
life of woman. As he puts it: “The Amer- 
ican woman of the better classes has superior 
rights and no duties, and yet she is worrying 
herself to death—not over specific troubles but 
because she has lost her connection with real- 
ity. Many women, more intelligent and ener- 
getic than their husbands and brothers, have 
no more serious occupation than to play the 
house-cat, with or without ornament; that 
more of them do not break with the system 
entirely is due solely to the inhibitive effects 
of early habit and suggestion.” He develops 
this thought (in The American Magazine): 


“No one is altogether either male or female. 
The life of men and women corresponds more 
than it differs. There is no mental function ab 
sent in either sex. The occupations represent 
modes in which the mind expresses itself. They 
are the moral field, the field of will, of experi 
ence, of practice, and of concrete purpose. In 
this sense work is not a duty but a right. Society 
may not only claim service from the individual, 
but the individual may claim the right to func- 
tion. 

“At present the strain on women even in the 
well to-do families is intolerable. Their isola- 
tion, the triviality of their interests and their de- 
pendence on the will of another make them ner- 
vous and intensely personal, and merely to re- 
lieve the tension, if for nothing else, they should 
prepare themselves for an occupation which they 
can practice before marriage, continue to prac- 
tice if they do not enter marriage, which they may 
intermit in those intervals when the child is en- 
tirely helpless, and which they can resume when 
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the child is adult and departed. Such a prepara- 
tion would not only overcome their feeling of 
dependence but would tend to make their choice 
in marriage more rational. And I do not think 
the ideals of eugenics can be realized until woman 
is as free as man in the choice of a mate.” 


Allan Benson is as little ready as any of the 
other commentators quoted to accept the con- 
servative attitude toward divorce. He takes 
for his text a saying of Horace Traubel’s that 
“institutions are never as big as people,” and 
he goes to the extent of boldly indicting the 
marriage institution itself, as at present con- 
ceived. 

Human beings, Mr. Benson avers, are born 
with certain ineradicable tendencies. One of 
these tendencies is to desire human compan- 
ionship—particularly the companionship of the 
opposite sex. In childhood, boys play with 
girls, and girls with boys. As maturity ap- 
proaches, the commingling of the sexes becomes 
even more marked. “Every young woman,” 
says Mr. Benson, “knows perhaps twenty 
young men, each of whom she likes for some 
combination of attractions that is possessed by 
none of the others. Each combination ap- 
peals to her because her own conception of 
that which constitutes the admirable is so 
great that no one man can include within 
himself all of the groups of attributes that 
are pleasing to her. And she goes her blithe 
way—happy in the companionship of all; 
happy in the companionship of each; striving 
to appear admirable to each, because she 
knows that admirability is the price of the 
friendship of each. None of them is com- 
pelled to be a friend to her except as her 
kindness compels his friendship.” 

Until this stage of her life a girl’s affec- 
tions are primarily mental, tho, as she matures, 
‘sex, now and then, has sent its shocks as if 
from a galvanic battery.” But when she is a 
woman grown—fitted for motherhood—Nature 
takes a girl into a quiet corner of her own 
sub-consciousness (so Mr. Benson affirms), 
puts her arm gently around her, and, through 
the girl’s sex, says to her as plainly as if she 
whispered it into her ear: “My girl, these 
summer nights, these cotillions, these pretty 
parties—the mere enjoyment of these and 
other similar things is not to constitute the 
great purpose for which you are to live. 
Rather were they given to you at this time 
to enable you to equip yourself for your great 
mission. You are to be the mother of other 
women—and of men. After you have become 
such, you may again seek mere happiness. Go 
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forth!” The girl goes forth, and makes her 
choice. If she is lucky, she finds an ideal love. 
“Once in a million times,” Mr. Benson thinks, 
“ideal lovers meet.” But if she shares the more 
usual experience of ‘humanity she marries not 
an ideal man but an average man with aver- 
age qualities and virtues. The problem of 
adjustment, the one to the other, becomes the 
central problem for both, the real problem of 
life. 

Within a comparatively short time, the man 
who stood at the altar with his young bride 
begins to realize that something is pinching 
him. The “something,” Mr. Benson suggests, 
will probably resolve itself into a definite 
thought of this sort: That whereas he was 
once free, he is now in bondage; that the 
clergyman who married him practically anni- 
hilated his right to enjoy the mental com- 
panionship of any woman save that of his 
wife, and that without annihilating that part 
of his nature which always did and still does 
demand such companionship. In the presence 
of his wife he may say to other women what 
he pleases, provided he please to say nothing 
worth saying; and, when his wife is not 
present—well, for the sake of the family 
peace, he would better be not present. 

In brief, he finds that marriage, even in its 
earliest stages, has developed into “the owner- 
ship of the wife by the husband and the own- 
ership of the husband by the wife.” Mr. Ben- 
son continues: 


“Speaking for men in general, I think I may 
say that we are not tired of our wives in the 
sense that we should give three cheers if they 
were to make their permanent residences in the 
country ; nor, all things considered, would we pre- 
fer any other women to our wives. In fact, we 
are pretty much the same men that we were be- 
fore we were married. We are busy with our 
work much of the time, but when we are not at 
work we crave human companionship. Not the 
companionship only of men or only of women, 
but the companionship of both men and women. 
We recognize the fact that a man’s wife should 
be his best friend and that naturally he should 
value her companionship more than that of any 
other. 

“But who wants to have among women only 
one friend? What man, having among men a 
‘best friend,’ would care to try to exhaust his 
capacity for masculine friendship upon that man? 
After having been in close communion, for some 
time, with Brown, whom we greatly like, it is 
sometimes both restful and pleasant to play a 
round of golf with Smith, even if we regard him 
only as a good-hearted, decent fellow of moderate 
wit. 
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“T cannot speak for women with quite the cer 
tainty that I feel I can speak for men, because 
I am not a woman. But | have not the shadow 
of a doubt that women have the same craving 
for a diversified masculine friendship that men 
have for a diversified feminine friendship. | 
know that women, béfore they are married, have 
such a craving, and, during my lifetime, I have 
neither seen nor heard anything to indicate that 
a woman's nature can be changed by the utter- 
ance of a marriage ceremony, any more than can 
that of a man. But let a married woman try to 
satisfy that longing, even in a perfectly decent 
way, and she will find a domestic storm swirl- 
ing about her head that will chill her to the heart. 
Conscious of her innocence tho she may be, she is 
threatened with utter ruin—disgrace, loss of home 
and children, everything. Among men, she may 
have only acquaintances—no really good friends. 
And, being defenseless, she draws back into her 
little world that is peopled only by women and 
one man—and lives only half a life.” 


The cure for all this, in Mr. Benson’s judg- 
ment, is a wholesome and greater freedom not 
in sex-relationship but in mental friendship. 
He concludes: 


“It is infinitely selfish for one person to want 
to own another. He owns another who controls 
the actions of that other. He who tries to enforce 
conduct from another that is in violation of what 
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that person conceives to be his rights tends to 
weaken that person's love for him. Coercion 
weakens the love of the coercer by taking from 
him a part of his self-respect, while weakening the 
love of the coerced by overwhelming him with a 
sense of indignity and injustice. 

“And it ts indecent to assume that a man or a 
woman who, before marriage, was capable of con- 
ceiving and maintaining decent friendships among 
the opposite sex, is incapable, after marriage, of 
conceiving and maintaining outside of the home 
anything but indecent ones. Marriage, if it could 
do that, would be infinitely bad. 

“Marriage is not infinitely bad. Marriage fixes 
responsibility. Responsibility ought io be fixed. 
More than that, marriage upon a monogamistic 
basis is all right. But the monogamy ought to 
end with sex-relationship. It ought not to inter- 
fere with mental relationship, nor with any pure 
affection that may arise from mental relationship. 
What this world needs is more friends. We don't 
know each other. 

“Some persons will tell you this is not proper. 
Let such persons explain why there is so much 
hell in the American home—and why that hell is 
increasing. If this marriage tree is grafted and 
pruned to perfection, why does it produce so much 
bad fruit? : 

“‘The American home,’ said a friend of mine, 
‘is going down into the depths. It will arise a 
new institution. But it will sound the bottom of 
hell first.’” 





IS ROMAN CATHOLICISM DECLINING? 


OSEPH McCABE, an ex-Roman 

Catholic priest who has won 

J some distinction as a rationalist 

writer, has published a book on 

“The Decay of the Church of 

Rome.” * In it he tries to show that Roman 

Catholicism, as a world-force, is disintegrat- 

ing, that it has failed to keep pace with the 

growth of population, and that “only a dra- 

matic change of its whole character can save 

it from ruin.” His arguments give evidence 

of careful research, and are buttressed by 
copious statistics. 

Mr. McCabe approaches his subject “on the 
lines, and in the temper, of ordinary sociologi- 
cal research,” and he challenges at the outset 
the ordinarily accepted number of Roman 
Catholic believers. Not long ago, a ‘“‘statis- 
tical” article in a popular magazine gave the 
total number of Roman Catholics as 353,000,- 
ooo. But the American “World Almanac” 
states the number as 230,866,533, and Mr. 


‘Tue DEcAY oF THE CuuRCH OF Rome. By Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. London: Methuen & Company. 


McCabe thinks that even this estimate is 30,- 
000,000 too many. “I decline to regard as a 
Catholic,” he says, “one who. never goes to 
mass or Easter communion, or who habitually 
supports political parties that are sternly con- 
demned by, and openly hostile to the Church. 
Where there is obviously neither belief nor 
obedience to commands that, on the most 
familiar Catholic principles, bind under pain 
of eternal damnation, I do not see how a 
census declaration that one is a Roman Cath- 
olic can be taken seriously.” In the spirit of 
this declaration, Mr. McCabe estimates the 
actual number of Roman Catholics through- 
out the world as about 180,000,000—‘“possibly 
a little more, but certainly not exceeding 
200,00 ,000.”” 

If this estimate be accepted as accurate. 
there has been a net loss of 80,000,000, Mr. 
McCabe computes, in the last seventy years. 
The case of France is considered as typical. 
To quote the argument verbatim: 


} 


“If 30,000,000 of the French were Catholic in 
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1875, and only 5,500,000 (at the most) are Cath- 
olic today, it seems plain that, allowing for the 
slight increase of population in France, the 
Church has lost 25,000,000 followers. That, at all 
events, is the meaning of my statement of loss; 
and I may add that in countries like France most 
of the living 25,000,000 have actually been baptized 
Catholic. My statement means, in brief, that, 
after making full allowance for conversions to 
Catholicism, immigration, and comparative birth- 
rates (where there is a proved difference between 
the Catholic and non-Catholic), the Church of 
Rome was, at the end of the nineteenth century— 
though I have carried the figures to 1905 where 
it was possible—8o0,000,000 short of its due total, 
entirely through secessions from its creed and 
authority. The actual loss is far greater. This 
is the net loss, after making allowance for all its 
converts.” 


It is true that the Roman Catholic Church 
is able to claim increase in particular coun- 
tries. But this is in large measure due, Mr. 
McCabe contends, to immigration, and simply 
implies a transfer of so many Roman Cath- 
olics from one part of the world to another. 
The 10,000,000 Reman Catholics of the United 
States, for instance, to follow Mr. McCabe’s 
figures and reasoning, are almost wholly made 
up of German, Irish, Italian, Polish, Austrian, 
and other immigrants, or their descendants. 
The efflux from Ireland alone has been enor- 
mous. The losses in France have been al- 
ready noted. In England Mr. McCabe traces 
heavy leakage. Taking a fair estimate of the 
Roman Catholics at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century as 100,000, he argues that as 
the population has quadrupled, the Roman 
Catholic membership should have grown to 
400,000. To these should be added the nor- 
mal increase of 1,000,000 Irish and foreign- 
ers, with the result that the Roman Catholics 
in England ought to number between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000, instead of 1,200,000. Thus he 
reaches the conclusion that there has been a 
leakage since 1850 of 2,000,000. In every 
country Mr. McCabe finds a similar record 
of decreasing strength, the loss, curiously 
enough, being least in one of the great Pro- 
testant strongholds—Germany. This, how- 
ever, is due, Mr. McCabe asserts, less to ac- 
tual growth than to incorporation within the 
empire of Roman Catholic States—a feature 
which is conspicuous in the case of Russia 
likewise. Italy and Spain, this rationalist 
critic avers, are slowly absorbing the fruits of 
modern culture and throwing off “the incubus 
of an irrational faith.” 

Great stress is laid by Mr. McCabe on the 
cultural weakness of Roman Catholicism as 


an element leading to its decay, and he says: 


“Of the Vatican’s 190,000,000 followers, more 
than 120,000,000 are illiterate. That grave state- 
ment is fully borne out by the references to cul- 
tural conditions that I have made throughout the 
work. It means, in plain English, that 
the majority of the Roman Catholics of the world 
today consist of American Indians, half-castes, 
negroes, and mulattoes; Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
and Slavonic peasants of the most backward 
character; and Indian, Indo-Chinese and African 
natives. These make up much more than half of 
the whole. Further, the great bulk of the re- 
mainder are the peasants and poor workers of 
Germany, Austria, France, Belgium and Ireland. 
The seceders from Rome we found to be literate 
in such a very high proportion that the contrast 
between faithful and unfaithful must have a very 
different complexion for the social observer from 
that which the Church petulantly seeks to put 
on it. Indeed, this aspect of Catholicism is per- 
haps the most important of all.” 


The gauntlet thrown down by Mr. McCabe 
has not been ignored by the Roman Catholic 
press. America, the new Roman Catholic 
weekly published in New York, instances such 
books as his as an evidence of how important 
the Church is in the eyes of the world. “The 
very interest our enemies take in us,” it says, 
“indicates that they by no means feel certain 
of our decay.” 


America regards Mr. McCabe’s estimate of 
Roman Catholic strength as far below the ac- 
tual mark. It declares that he and the Ameri- 
can editor of the “World Almanac” have 
alike been misled by their Protestant bias: 


“The editor of the ‘World Almanac’ for 1909 
adds this note to the Statistics of Religious De- 
nominations: ‘The aggregate represents actual 
church-membership and includes all Catholics, but 
not all persons affiliated by family ties to Pro- 
testant bodies.’ Here he seems to insinuate the 
common opinion, that to swell its numbers, the 
Church reckons all born of Catholic parents 
simply on account of their origin. This is a mis- 
take. Family ties, bringing children back even- 
tually to Adam, make them children of wrath. 
They can not, therefore, make them members of 
the Church. Protestants count up their mem- 
bers consistently with their idea of what makes 
them such: we do the same consistently with 
ours. If our idea differs from theirs the reason 
is to be found in the essential difference between 
the Protestant and the Catholic idea of the 
Church established by Christ. This Protestants 
usually hold to be the invisible company of the 
elect. They distinguish between it and their or- 
ganizations; but these naturally are supposed 
to contain such only as show signs of election 
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by professing conversion and affliating themselves 
to one of them, that is, by ‘joining the Church.’ 
One who prefers not to be religious, does not join 
it: one who would cease to be such, lets his mem- 
bership lapse. The process implies a maturity 
of choice that excludes mere children. 

“For Catholics, on the other hand, the Church 
is the visible society of Christians who hold the 
same faith, receive the same Sacraments and live 
in subjection to lawful pastors under one visible 
head. They make no distinction between the 
Church of Christ and their organization. En- 
trance into it is obligatory; and by baptism an 
infant is a member of it. The baptized, as they 
grow up, may become unworthy: they remain 
members until they deny their faith and with- 
draw their obedience. This is not mere theory. 
Everyone knows that unless a Catholic has re- 
nounced his religion, he recognizes the hold his 
Church has on him, as no Protestant does. He 
confesses that the Church has Christ’s mission, 
to call sinners to penance; and, though he may 
be far from Catholic practice, he acknowledges 
that jurisdiction which, he hopes, will some day 
reconcile him to God. What lapsed Church mem- 
ber as death approaches, if he call for a minis- 
ter at all, judges it imperative to have one of 
his former denomination? What bad Catholic 
does not in such circumstances desire his own 
priest? How rarely does a Protestant say: ‘I am 
a Presbyterian, a Baptist or an Episcopalian, but 
a bad one?’ ‘I am a Catholic, but a bad one,’ is 
heard constantly. We do not pretend that all 
the unpractising in France are such as we have 
described. Nevertheless, will Mr. McCabe main- 
tain that there are only six million men and 
women there who look forward to die in the 
peace of the Church?” 


In regard to conditions in England, America 
says: “We do not deny the leakage Mr. Mc- 
Cabe makes so much of, but we think it less 
than he would have it.’””, The Roman Catholic 
weekly goes on to say: 


“Any leakage is distressing, but considering the 
surroundings into which the Irish Catholics were 
transferred directly from an atmosphere of faith; 
the difficulty of providing spiritually for so large 
a number; the odium of which their religion and 
their blood made them the objects, one is not 
astonished at it. It is consoling to know that 
with the multiplication of pastors, churches and 
schools, the leakage is being overcome. To say 
that the leakage in the United States is the same 
proportionately as in England, is mere asser- 
tion.” 


Taking up, finally, the charge of “illiteracy” 
brought against Roman Catholicism, America 
remarks that Mr. McCabe seems to have for- 
gotten the words of the Apostle: “See your 


are not 
It adds: 


vocation, brethren, that there 
wise according to the flesh.” 


many 


“The Church of England is called weak be- 
cause it is chiefly of the cultured. Why the op- 
posite should be for us a cause of decay, is not 
easy to understand. From a purely material point 
of view, a hold on the lower classes is counted 
in these democratic times as strength; and Mr. 
McCabe’s former ministrations in the household 
of faith will tell him that the Church is powerful 
with the poor elsewhere than in Southern Italy, 
the Tyrol and Spanish America, where he now 
sees it. As for his assertion that education 
brings revolt, this depends entirely upon the kind 
of education.” 


So much for the affirmative and negative 
sides of the argument. The impartial inves- 
tigator may lean to either side, but can hardly 
escape the conclusion that Roman Catholicism, 
whether decaying or growing, is still a tre- 
mendous power in the world. A book on Ro- 
man Catholicism just published * estimates the 
total number of Roman Catholics throughout 
the world as 300,000,000 and states the Amer- 
ican church-membership as 15,600,000. From 
this source we cull the following figures, 
showing the grewth of Roman Catholicism in 
the United States. 


Population of United States. Ratio. | Membership. 
ee 3,000,000...... i. fe 25,000 
0 oO ae a ee 30,000 
te 5,308,483...... r“ §3.....». 10R800 
ae ee ar ere 150,000 
ee Ot0es......8 ° 38... 300,000 
i 12,866,020...... So sence 500,000 
ee 17,060,453....-- rc * 43......5,900000 
ee 23,191,076. ..... bP Ciisccsw 1,500,000 
a Ce) ae ere 3,000,000 
ae Ci | E> 8... ...4,500,c00 
a 50,152,866...... ; * 8......6,500,000 
i ae 62,622,250...... ; © , are 8,277,000 
ae 76,203,126..... :.* A 9,300,000 
1909....%. 87,971,000)...... b Gsxias 15,600,000 


The New York Sun adds impressive testi- 
mony bearing on the present strength and 
influence of Roman Catholicism in America: 
“In less than a century the land of William 
Penn has become the fourth Catholic power 
in the world from the point of view of num- 
bers, being surpassed only by France, Austria 
and Italy. New York is today the strongest 
Catholic city in the world.” 


*THE QuESTION OF THE Hour: A Survey or THE Post- 
TION AND INFLUENCE OF THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH’ IN 
THE Unirep States. By Joseph P. Conway. New 
York; The John McBride Company. 
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WHAT FERRER TAUGHT IN HIS SCHOOLS 


HE friends of Francisco Ferrer, 
the Spanish educator and An- 
archist who was executed at 
Montjuich fortress on October 
: 13, claim that he was killed be- 
cause of his ideas, and they say that the tes- 
timony connecting him with the riots in Bar- 
celona and surrounding villages last July was 
forged and perjured. In view of this claim, 
the “ideas” of Ferrer assume tremendous sig- 
nificance. On countless lips are the questions, 
What did he believe? and What did he teach 
in his schools? The international hubbub fol- 
lowing his execution, the column upon col- 
umn of newspaper comment, the bitter at- 
tacks of his enemies, the passionate defense 
of his friends, the monster demonstrations 
of protest—threw little light on these most 
vital interrogation:. Only now is reliable in- 
formation beginning to appear. 

A mass of distorted testimony has been dis- 
seminated in regard to the ideas of Ferrer. 
One of the documents which helped to con- 
vict him, which is said to be a forgery and 
which was published in the Roman Catholic 
press of Spain as far back as September 17, 
has been widely cited as proof of his belief 
in the necessity of pillage and murder. Many 
writers have stated that incitements to plunder 
and assassinate were “posted up” in_ his 
schools. Such testimony is indignantly con- 
tradicted by teachers in the schools recently 
interviewed by Joseph McCabe, the English 
rationalist, and reported by him in his book, 
“The Martyrdom of Ferrer.”* “Ferrer’s 
schools were closed,” says McCabe, “his prop- 
erty confiscated, and his life ruthlessly taken 
because he was a rationalist.” The same 
writer characterizes Ferrer as “the Robert 
Owen of Spain,” on the ground that Owen, 
like Ferrer, “detested militarism, advocated 
Socialism and rejected theology.” Alfred Na- 
quet, the bosom friend of Ferrer, who writes 
in The Nineteenth Century and calls Ferrer 
“a Socialist” (evidently using this term in its 
broadest signification), bears witness to Fer- 
rer’s aversion to violence in every form. Na- 
quet’s testimony has special importance in 
view of the fact that he himself believes that 
Spain can be emancipated only by violent re- 
volution. . The two friends often discussed 
this point, and to Naquet’s contention Ferrer 





*Tue Martyrpom or Ferrer: A True Account or Hts 
Lire AND Work. By Joseph McCabe. London: Watts 
& Company. Imported by the Truth Seeker Company, 
New York. 


used to reply: “Time respects only those in- 
stitutions which time itself has played its part 
in building up. That which violence wins for 
us today, another act of violence may wrest 
from us tomorrow. Those stages of prog- 
ress are alone durable which have rooted 
themselves in the mind and conscience of 
mankind before receiving the final sanction 
of legislation. The only means of realizing 
what is good is to teach it by education and 
propagate it by example.” 

The money with which Ferrer started his 
schools in Barcelona in 1901 was left to him 
by a Parisian lady who had been a_ Ro- 
man Catholic. Her name was Mile. Meunier, 
and she gave him his first large opportunity 
to realize dreams that had long been germi- 
nating in his mind. At the time, he was liv- 
ing the life of a political refugee in Paris. 
He had been intimately associated with the 
Spanish Republican leader, Ruiz Zorilla, and 
had participated in the abortive revolution led 
by General Villacampa. But, through bitter 
experience, he had come to feel the futility 
of insurrection. “When Zorilla died,” he has 
written in the Barcelona Republican weekly, 
Fructidor (February, 1907), “I lost all my 
confidence, which had been already much weak- 
ened, in the results of a revolution effected 
by superficial revolutionaries, who were them- 
selves the victims of much the same prejudices 
as the monarchists whom they would deprive 
of power. From that time forward I devoted 
all my activity to the task of establishing a 
school which, in my humble opinion, might 
serve as a model for all tne schools which 
advanced bodies were endeavoring to found, 
in order to preserve the child from the men- 
dacious teaching of the official schools. That 
was the origin of the Modern School.” 

In numerous other essays, published for the 
most part in L’Ecole Rénovée and the Bole- 
tin de la Escucla Moderna (organs estab- 
lished in Paris and Barcelona), Ferrer has 
elaborated his educational ideals. His aim, 
he repeatedly said, was libertarian. The im- 
portant thing is to develop the pupil’s indi- 
viduality, not to force something upon him. 
“It is not sufficient to say to the pupil, ‘You 
must do that;’ he should be asked, ‘Can you 
do that?’” An article by Ferrer translated 
for Emma Goldman’s Anarchist monthly, 
Mother Earth, by Voltairine de Cleyre, yields 
the following indictment of the existing edu- 
cational system: 
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“The education of today is nothing more than 
drill. I refuse to believe that the systems em- 
ployed have been combined with any exact design 
for bringing about the results desired. That 
would suppose genius. But things take place pre- 
cisely as if this education responded to some 
vast entire conception in a manner really remark- 
able. It could not have been better done. What 
accomplished it was simply that the leading in- 
spiration was the principle of discipline and of 
authority which guides social organizers at all 
times. They have but one clearly defined idea, 
one will, viz.: Children must be accustomed to 
obey, to believe, to think, according to the social 
dogmas which govern us. Hence education can- 
not be other than such as it is today. It is not 
a matter of seconding the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the faculties of the child, of leaving it 
free to satisfy its physical, intellectual, and moral 
needs; it is a matter of imposing ready-made 
ideas upon it; a matter even of preventing it 
from ever thinking otherwise than is willed for 
the maintenance of the institutions of this so- 
ciety; it is a matter of making it an individual 
strictly adapted to the social mechanism, 

“No one should be astonished that such an 
education has this evil influence upon human 
emancipation. I repeat, it is but a means of 
domination in the hands of the governing powers. 
They have never wanted the uplift of the in- 
dividual, but his enslavement; and it is perfectly 
useless to hope anything from the school of to- 
day.” 


Against this picture of existing conditions, 
Ferrer sets his own ideal: 


“Our own ideal is certainly that of science, 
and we demand that we be given the power to 
educate the child by favoring its development 
through the satisfaction of all its needs in propor- 
tion as these arise and grow. 

“We are convinced that the education of the 
future will be of an entirely spontaneous nature; 
certainly we cannot as yet realize it, but the 
evolution of methods in the direction of a wider 
comprehension of the phenomena of life, and 
the fact that all advances toward perfection mean 
the overcoming of some constraint, all this in- 
dicates that we are in the right when we hope 
for the deliverance of the child through science. 

“Let us not fear to say that we want men 
capable of evolving without stopping, capable of 
destroying and renewing their environments with- 
out cessation, of renewing themselves also; men 
whose intellectual independence will be their 
greatest force, who will attach themselves to noth- 
ing, always ready to accept what is best, happy in 
the triumph of new ideas, aspiring to live multiple 
lives in one life. Society fears such men; we 
must not then hope it will ever want an educa- 
tion able to give them to us. . . . 

“Such are our plans. We are aware that their 
realization will be difficult. But we want to be- 
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gin, convinced that we shall be aided in our 
task by those who are everywhere struggling for 
human liberation from dogmas and conventions 
which assure the support of the present iniquitous 
social organization.” 


In face of the loud heralding of Ferrer’s 
“Anarchism,” it is interesting to note that he 
expressly directed his friend, the French An- 
archist, Malato, to avoid Anarchism in the one 
or two books he compiled for the schools. 
When Mateo Morral, who had also done some 
translating for Ferrer, hurled his bomb at the 
carriage of the King and Queen of Spain, 
Ferrer made it clear, in a published statement, 
that he had little sympathy with that kind of 
Anarchism. To a group of Barcelona youths 
Ferrer wrote in 1907: “Do not let us play 
with words. Liberals, Republicans or Anar- 
chists—these were, and are, words to be 
avoided by us who march with all our hearts 
towards the ideal of human regeneration.” 
Yet the fiber of Ferrer’s thought was Anar- 
chistic in the broad sense. He was anti-gov- 
ernmental ; he saw in the State an impediment 
to human progress; he staked all on the free 
play of the human spirit. As a Socialist 
friend, André Morizet, puts it in the Paris 
Humanité: “He was one of those who prove 
refractory to all ideas of organization, and 
expect the renovation of the old world solely 
by the developinent of freedom of conscience.” 

Thirty-one text-books and fifteen other 
works were devoted to this gospel. They in- 
clude manuals of reading, grammar, history, 
all branches of natural philosophy, psycholo- 
gy and sociology. They are from the pens 
of Dr. Odon de Buen and Dr. Martinez 
Vargas, professors at the Barcelona Uni- 
versity; Ramon Cajal, an eminent Span- 
ish naturalist; Elisée Reclus, the well- 
known geographer and philosophical An- 
archist; Letourneau; and others not so well 
known. At the time of his death Ferrer was 
planning a translation of Kropotkin’s book on 
the French Revolution and an ambitious “En- 
cyclopaedia of Higher Popular Education,” 
which was to interpret the whole history of 
the universe from a scientific and libertarian 
point of view. 

Ferrer believed in what he called a “trans- 
formist” philosophy. The meaning of this 
term emerges in one of his text-books enti- 
tled “Humanity—Interview of My Niece with 
Her Uncle,” by Paraf-Javal. The book is in 
the form of a series of supposed conversa- 
tions regarding science, religion and sociology. 
Here is one passage: 
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“Uncle—If by universe we mean the actual uni- 
verse, we may likewise say that the actual uni- 
verse exists, because substance (that is to say 
that which is, that is to say matter-energy) is 
transformed without ceasing. The universe at 
a given moment is the state of the matter-energy 
at that given moment. Hence, to understand the 
why of the actual universe it suffices, the inde- 
structibility of substance having been established, 
to follow its transformation up to the present. 
This is what we have done in eliminating im- 
aginative follies and in confining ourselves to 
the domain of observation and experience. We 
have shown how substance is transformed and 
this has shown us why the actual universe exists 
in its present state. 

“Niece—In a word, uncle, the universe is the 
conception which man forms of the ensemble 
of substance. One question: Is there any ob- 
jection to saying ‘Substance is God’? 

“Uncle—Yes, a very great objection. The word 
God evokes the idea of a creator, of a species 
of all-powerful bugbear. Now, as we have al- 
ready said, if substance is indestructible, nothing 
warrants us in supposing that it was created and 
nothing warrants us in applying to it the infantile 
conception of an all-powerful bugbear.” 


The argument leads on to a consideration 
of the question of immortality: 


“Niece—So, uncle, it is probably advisable to 
cast away, along with the idea of divinity, the 
ideas of future life and the immortality of the 
soul ? 

“Uncle—Yes, and not probably, but surely. 
These ideas proceed from the crazy hope that, 
contrary to all known facts, a certain resultant 
of energy, observed solely in certain organisms 
in activity, will persist in the same form when 
these organs shall have ceased to function and 
even when they shall have been decomposed. It 
is easy to show that the existence of the individ- 
ual is strictly limited to the period between 
fecundation and death. Apart from the existence 
of the individual, there can be no existence for 
the individual. It is during our existence, there- 
fore, that we must seek our happiness, instead 
of resigning ourselves to the vain supposition of 
a posthumous existence. 

“Niece—What you have just said, uncle, is 
probably what you mean by the transformist 
philosophy. 

“Uncle—It is a part, but not the most important 
part. We have just seen that a knowledge of 
universal transformism conducts us to the 
abandonment of prejudices. We have mentioned 
only the prejudice of divinity; we might men- 
tion all the others (authority, fatherland, proper- 
ty, etc.) |Weshall see that this knowledge enables 
us also to test very exactly and beyond a possible 
doubt all human movements which aim at the 
organization of human happiness.” 


Parliamentary law is dealt with in an equal- 
ly iconoclastic spirit: 


“Niece—You believe, then, that lawmakers are 
incapable ignoramuses? 

“Uncle—Evidently. Otherwise they would de- 
vote themselves to making known to men the 
natural law in order that each person might weigh 
it, detect its utility and utilize it. On the con- 
trary, they devote themselves to imposing on 
others, by force, arbitrary opinions, without giv- 
ing any guarantee that these opinions are inter- 
esting. The lawmakers of all countries are a 
band of megalomaniacs, afflicted with the folly 
of authority, for the most part slaves of alcohol 
and tobacco, full of inconceivable ignorance and 
recklessness.” 


The more gentle and idealistic side of Fer- 
rer’s gospel is conveyed in Reclus’ “Man and 
the Earth.” Here, for instance, is the Anar- 
chistic attitude toward patriotism and inter- 
national comity in its most winning aspect: 


“In our time the various ethnical groups are 
so penetrated with the idea of the unity of hu- 
manity that they are rendered immune, so to 
speak, against the decadence and against the 
death to which peoples were formerly liable. . 
True, political trespassings, akin to the trespass- 
ings of the sea upon the shore, will occur upon 
the frontiers of states and these frontiers them- 
selves will disappear in many places, in anticipa- 
tion of the day when they shall disappear alto- 
gether: divers geographical names will be effaced 
from the maps, but this will not prevent the 
peoples included in the domain of modern civili- 
zation from participating in the material, intel- 
lectual and moral progress of one another. They 
are in the period of mutual help, and, even when 
they collide in bloody shocks, they do not cease 
to share the results of the common endeavor. . 
France and Germany seem like rivals and enemies, 
but at bottom are most intimate friends, since 
they are toiling strenuously together at the gen- 
eral work which is bound to profit all men. 
Already a historical period has merited the ap- 
pellation of ‘Humanism,’ because it united all 
the men polished by the study of the Greek and 
Latin past in the common enjoyment of lofty 
thoughts expressed in beautiful languages. How 
much more is our epoch entitled to an analogous 
appellation, since it associates in a solidaire group 
not only a confraternity of the erudite, but en- 
tire nations, issuing from the most diverse races 
and peopling the extremities of the globe!” 


The color of Ferrer’s own soul is nowhere 
more vividly reflected than in the inscriptions 
he scribbled on the walls of his cell in Mad- 
rid when he was confined there in 1906 and 
1907 for alleged complicity in Morral’s at- 
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tempt to kill the King and Queen. These 
are recorded in a character-sketch of Ferrer 
by Charles Willis Thompson in the New York 
Times. One inscription is the following: 


“As long as a nation harbors a body of men 
authorized to inflict punishment, as long as there 
are prisons in which such a body can carry out 
those punishments, that nation cannot call itself 
civilized.” 


The same thought appears, better worded, 
in another inscription: 


“If we pass from the prisoner to the jailers 
who guard him, from them to the judges who 
condemned him, from them to the policemen who 
arrested him, and to the police authorities who 
held him, from them to all who brought complaint 
against him, and to what is called society in 
general; if we do this and study the conscience 
of each, we shall find, in all probability, that the 
conscience of the prisoner is the most serene of 
au.” 


“Every one of us,” declares Ferrer, in an- 
other scribble, “is partially responsible for 
every crime that is committed; and in the total 
number of those responsible each of us bears 
a guilt greater than does he who commits it.” 
In a long series of aphorisms, headed “The 
Rationalist Doctrine,’ Ferrer says: 


“Never hope to get anything from others. Re- 
member that the wise and the powerful, even if 
they give you the most beautiful things, make 
slaves of you at the same time.” 

“To seek to establish the accord of all men in 
love and fraternity, without distinction of sex or 
class—that is the great task of humanity. To it 
we have all devoted ourselves in the rationalistic 
schools, where we teach our pupils only that 
which is based on scientific truths.” 

“These same truths, vouched for as such by 
experience and by the teachings of history will 
eventually point out to the disinherited classes 
the road to victory.” 

“And here is another truth for them: The work- 
ing classes will emancipate themselves from slav- 
ery when, convinced of their strength, they take 
the direction of their affairs into their own hands 
without trusting any more to the favored classes.” 

“If men were reasoning creatures, they would 
not allow injustices against themselves or against 
their fellow-men, nor would they feel any desire 
to inflict such injustices.” 

“Let no more gods or exploiters be worshipped 
or served! Let us all learn instead to love each 
other !” 

“My ideal is teaching—teaching that is rational 
and scientific—teaching iike that of the ‘Escuela 
Moderna,’ which humanizes and dignifies.” 


He concludes this series on the prison wall 
as follows: 


“To love a woman passionately; to have an 
ideal which I can serve; to have the desire to 
fight until I win—what more can I wish or ask?” 


To say that Ferrer was “only an educator, 
an intellectual, similar to the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century,” the Paris Libertaire, 
an Anarchist journal, exclaims, is to do him 
sorry service. He was much more than that. 
The Libertaire declares: 


“He did not believe that knowledge alone suf- 
fices to produce a revolution. For that 
matter, one has only to read the catalog of the 
books published by the Modern School (text- 
books or scientific works) to be convinced that 
Ferrer recoiled before no idea, however auda- 
cious it might be, and that his teaching had a 
revolutionary object. Certain persons will find, 
perhaps, that the memory of a revolutionary 
Ferrer will have fewer admirers than a mere 
free-thinking Ferrer. This is possible, but this 
consideration does not suffice. Ferrer was a 
revolutionist. He continued to be a revolutionist 
even when he devoted himself exclusively 
to his educative work. He was with us not 
only in our struggle against the dogmas of 
religion, but also and expressly in our struggle 
against the dogmas of patriotism and the domina- 
tion of capitalism. 

“He did not participate in the Barcelona in- 
surrection. It is permitted to believe that he re- 
gretted that he did not, and, without doubt, he 
applauded from Mongat the heroic efforts of the 
Catalonian workers.” 


Among those deeply interested in Ferrer’s 
schools were Anatole France, the greatest 
living Frenchman of letters, and Ernst Haeck- 
el, the author of “The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse.” Cesare Lombroso, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Hermann Sudermann, Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, and Edward Carpenter all signed peti- 
tions in his favor when his life was hanging 
in the balance. Haeckel and Professor Sergi 
(an Italian anthropologist) served as Vice- 
Presidents of the “International League for the 
Rational Education of Children” that Ferrer 
founded. There was even a bishop—a schis- 
matic Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church— 
who commended his efforts. “Pray accept,” 
wrote Gregario Aglipay, Supreme Bishop of 
the Independent Philippine Church, in a com- 
munication dated Manila, March 10, 1909, “the 
warmest congratulations of our church for 
your praiseworthy efforts and sufferings in the 
cause of rationalism.” Aglipay continued: 
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“Our church believes that reason is directly 
inspired by God, and that to seek the truth is to 
seek the Lord. The Supreme Council of our 
Bishops, which is composed of twenty-four pre- 
lates, has agreed that some of your manuals shall 
be established as textbooks in our seminaries and 
schools—namely, the ‘Natural Sciences’ and 
‘Physical Geography’ of Dr. Odon de Buen (to 
whom please send an assurance of our admira- 
tion), the ‘First Stages of Humanity’ of Enger- 
rand, the ‘Ethnical Psychology’ of Letourneau, 
and ‘Man and the Earth, by Reclus—merely 
rectifying or explaining the atheistic or anti-re- 
ligious tendencies by saying that the authors are 
anti-religious because they, like yourself, have en- 
dured savage persecution at the hands of those 
who ought to be imitators of the gentlest, most 
humane, most noble, and free in spirit of all 
masters.” 


Ferrer was an ardent co-educationalist. His 
first classes in Barcelona were attended by 
twelve girls and eighteen boys. Within five 
years he had organized more than fifty 
schools, mainly in Catalonia, on the model of 
the original “Escuela Moderna.” In 1906 he 
gave a feast to 1700 children attending the 
schools set up under his inspiration. Before 
he died the number of his schools had reached 
one hundred and nine. 

At the present moment his little house at 
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Mas Germinal, his funds in Spain, his schools, 
his publishing house, have all been “confis- 
cated” by the Spanish government, and his 
leading teachers exiled. But he made provis- 
ions in his will for the carrying on of his 
work. He has staunch friends in all the lead- 
ing European countries and in America. 
Sculptors are working on statues and memor- 
ials; disciples are planning to revive his Span- 
ish schools and to start new “Ferrer schools” 
in Italy, France, England and the United 
* States. 

“I do not weep for him,” says Naquet in 
"The Nineteenth Century; “we are all under 
sentence of death from the moment of our 
birth, and to die, like Ferrer, sacrificed for the 
most exalted sentiments of humanity is to es- 
cape death in order to enter into immortality. 
Ferrer will live for ever enshrined in history 
like all those who have fallen for the en- 
franchisement of human thought—the men 
like Giordano Bruno, Etienne Dolet, John 
Huss, and all the martyrs of the Inquisition, 
of which he is the last in order of date, but 
not in glory.” 

Over the grave of Ferrer, adds F. J. Gould 
in the London Ethical World, now burns an 
ever-living light. “His ideas, once merely ra- 
tional, are now sacred.” 


THE REAL ISSUE IN THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CONTROVERSY 


Comm) T HAS been noted as a strange 

portent that the internal dissen- 

| sions of so comparatively small 

a religious body as the Christian 

Science church, with its six hun- 

dred branches and its 85,000 members, should 

have excited national and international atten- 

tion, and been “featured” in all the newspapers 

of the country. The explanation of this por- 

tent is attributed by many, and probably cor- 

rectly, to the fact that the present controversy 

involves issues far transcending what is tech- 

nically known as “Christian Science.” Ours is 

a psychic age. We are only beginning to 

awaken to the real power of mental force 

and suggestion. Christian Science is one of 
many signs of this awakening. 

The real issue in the conflict between Mrs. 
Stetson and Mrs. Eddy has centered in the 
question of the use and mis-use of psychic 
power. “Malicious animal magnetism”—a 
phrase that Christian Science is likely to make 


historic—may be interpreted, in rationalistic 
terms, as the mis-use of mental force, and 
so well-known and serious a journal as the 
New York Independent agrees with Mrs. Ed- 
dy in feeling that this is “the most heinous 
perversion of Christian Science” and the most 
to be dreaded. “We sympathize with her ef- 
forts,” it says, “to free her church of persons 
of this disposition, if such there be in it. It is 
a logical inference that if absent treatment 
may make a person well, it may make him ill, 
and that so few Christian Scientists have 
drawn this inference and taken advantage of 
it is the best evidence we have seen of the 
beneficial influence of the new religion on the 
character of its followers.” 

The practises of which Mrs. Stetson is ac- 
cused by the Christian Science officials in 
Boston are of “treating persons without their 
request or consent,” and of attempting to con- 
trol and injure them “by mental means.” Mr. 
Eugene R. Cox, Chairman of the Christian 
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Science Publication Committee in New York, 
charges her with having been in the habit of 
“making mental and audible attacks upon per- 
sons in the nature of imprecations and curses.” 
One prominent Christian Scientist is quoted 
as saying that Mrs. Stetson has been practis- 
ing hypnotism under the guise of Christian 
Science. “She has degenerated,” this man ex- 
plains, “into what might be called the purely 
physical.” Dr. Robert C. Hennon, of East 
Windsor Hill, Conn., Mrs. Stetson’s first pupil 
and a former pupil of Mrs. Eddy, expresses 
himself as follows: 


“Mrs. Stetson for twenty-five years has been 
the evil genius of Christian Science. She was 
responsible for the introduction of animal mag- 
netism into Christian Science. Mrs. Eddy. taught 
only the pure and beautiful. 

“I am today the principal opponent of Mrs. 
Stetson. I have opposed her from that time that 
I found her as a teacher forcing her pupils to 
things opposed to Christian Science doctrine. 

“She has always been the opponent of Mrs. 
Eddy. Ten years ago she said in the presence 
of Henry Penniman Toler: ‘It is I, not that old 
woman in Concord, who controls Christian 
Science,’ and Toler, who was a loyal student of 
Mrs. Eddy, attacked Mrs. Stetson. Toler was 
hounded by malicious animal magnetism until 
he became a raving lunatic and today is on 
Blackwell’s Island.” 


Still another indictment is contained in an 
extract of recent date from the diary of Vir- 
gil O. Strickler, First Reader of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist in New York. Mr. 
Strickler’s diary was influential in shaping the 
decision of the Boston officials. The extract 
reads: 


“Mrs. Stetson returned from Boston at 7 
o’clock this morning. At 10:45 o’clock she came 
to my room in the church. At 12:30 o’clock she 
went to the practitioners’ meeting. Mrs. Stet- 
son took her accustomed seat and began to talk. 
She said that she had an idea that she would be 
called upon in Boston to furnish statements from 
her practitioners showing how she had taught 
them. 

“T asked her what points they wanted her to 
cover, and she said: First, as to the question of 
her malpracticing on people; second, as to her 
taking personal control, and, third, as to her 
teaching of Christian Science. I asked her if 
these statements were to be put in the form of 
affidavits, and she said that they could be sworn 
to later. I then said that in order to get at what 
she wanted I would repeat some of the things she 
had said to us, and see if we understood what we 
were asked to write. 

“T then said we have repeatedly heard you say: 
‘You are the bondwoman and your son is the 
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son of the bondwoman, and I am the free woman, 
and the bondwoman and her son must go out 
before the free woman.’ [This is understood to 
be a reference to one of Mrs. Stetson’s rivals 
and her son.] Now, what must we say as to this? 

“She said that she did not know; that God 
must show you what to say. 

“T said, ‘Mrs. Stetson, if we tell this, they will 
expel you instantly from the Mother Church.’ 

“She said, ‘I know it; what shall we do?’ 

“After awhile she said, ‘We must deny that I 
ever said any of those things. I deny that I ever 
said them.’ 

“T said, ‘Mrs. Stetson, but you did say them, 
and you have habitually taken up people by name 
and treated them.’ She replied that it was not 
her that took them up; that it was the human 
that said those things; and that the human was 
not her real self; and that she could say that 
she never said them, and do it with a mental 
reservation that her real self had never said 
them. 

“T then repeated several of the things that she 
had said by way of treatment of Mr. and 
others, and asked her what her attitude would 
be at this time with respect to them, and she said 
that she would deny that she had said them; that 
she was not in the ‘absolute,’ and that those 
things were not said by her real self, therefore, 
she could with perfect propriety deny that she 
had said them. I could not quite believe my 
ears. It began to dawn on me that by 
this sort of reasoning I might commit murder or 
arson, and if by any mischance I should be caught 
I could say I have never done it, and would go 
scot free simply because it was the human that 
did it, and that was not me. An immunity bath 
is not in it with this sort of logic.” 





The most extraordinary statement of all is 
made by a Mrs. Maude Kissam Babcock, a 
lady who furnished most of the money for the 
organ in the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
New York, and who is now said to be penni- 
less. She was a pupil and intimate friend of 
Mrs. Stetson’s for years, but in the end quar- 
reled with her. Mrs. Stetson then gave her 
the “death treatment,” and, according to Mrs. 
Babcock’s testimony before the trustees of the 
Mother Church in Boston, this is how it felt: 


“That night in Cedarhurst, Long Island (Feb- 
ruary 13, 1903), I was awakene! by an icy blast 
sweeping in through the open window from the 
direction of New York. My teeth chattered. My 
heart fluttered. 

“Luminous waves rolled toward me, covered 
with the faces of the dead. I just felt like a 
man being electrocuted. It seemed that my soul 
went out from my body; that I saw through the 
walls of my house. And in the hour of agony T 
saw Mrs. Stetson’s blue eyes all around the 
room. 
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“I tottered from the bed, lighted all the lights, 
and staggered to a table where lay my Testament. 
Opening it, I chanced on the 15th chapter of St. 
John, beginning, ‘I am the vine and ye are the 
branches,’ and falling on my knees I began to 
read it aloud. 

“Staggering into the bathroom, I drew a tub 
of steaming hot water and got into it, but I did 
not feel the temperature of the water. I was as 
cold in it as during the first moment, when the icy 
blast of the death treatment enveloped me. 

“IT realized that no human arm or agency could 
defend me. I was wrestling, not against human 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness and 
of the world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. 

“Impersonal ever present omnipotent love bore 
me up, up beyond the reach of the would-be mid- 
night, mental assassin, the human hatred of truth, 
the mad ambition for personal place and power.” 


Making all allowance for the imagination 
of a hysterical woman, it can hardly be de- 
nied that this is an experience well worthy 
of the attention of the religious and psychic 
investigator. To the Christian Scientist the 
mental agony of this woman and of others 
similarly menaced is something very real. Dr. 
John Franklyn Crowell, one of the leading 
Christian Scientists of New York, in discuss- 
ing Mrs. Babcock’s case with an Evening Mail 
reporter, declared: 


“The public little understands what these great 
religious questions mean to the mind when it is 
going through the process of reconstructing its 
equipment and overawing the contents of con- 
sciousness in accordance with the standards of 
thought and conduct which Christian Science re- 
quires of those who come to accept its precepts 
as the rule of their lives. 

“It is the tragic struggle of the soul of man 
from the emancipation from error in his as- 
piration to lay hold of the redemptive power of 
truth. 

“This struggle is often accompanied by just 
such accusations as Mrs. Babcock makes. It is 
one of the phases of a mental process which 
few can understand without having gone through 
it themselves. — 

“The old out-worn codes of mortality and the 
threadbare creeds of religion no longer serve to 
guide and clothe the mind with that power which 
was made known to men and women in the early 
days of the Christian era, when within a couple 
of centuries a whole Roman world was leavened 
with a spirit that closed the gates of history on 
an old era and set the face of an old world to 
its modern destiny. 

“Christian Science is a manifestation of this 
same leaven transforming the lump of modern 
life, causing reactions and revolutions in the 


thoughts of people such as are always necessary 
when the human mind goes through one of those 
deep and inexpressible changes that give it a 
new start in spite of all that it might have been 
in the past. 

“What the thinking world needs is that open- 
mindedness which gives freedom to men and wo- 
men to work out their really spiritual powers in 
their own way consistent with the rights of 
others. 

“To teach the truth and realize the peace that 
comes with it is worth more to society than 
customary attitudes of thought on any of these 
questions.” 


Dr. Crowell’s observations, extraordinary, 
and extravagant as they may seem to many, 
find ample confirmation in a scholarly work on 
“Mesmerism and Christian Science,”* by 
Frank Podmore, that has lately come from the 
English presses. Mr. Podmore aims to reflect in 
his book the spiritual ferment of a century 
and a half. He makes it clear that Christian 
Science can only be understood in its relation 
to the movements that preceded it and gave 
birth to it. He calls it “a century-blossoming 
aloe—the topmost flower of the tree planted 
by Mesmer more than four generations back.” 

All the romance inherent in the develop- 
ment of the modern cults of mental healing 
and suggestion emerge in this book of Mr. 
Podmore, who, by the way, is himself not a 
Christian Scientist, but a psychic investiga- 
tor of a decidedly sceptical sort. He is ready 
and willing to examine every claim—he dis- 
misses nothing with petulant prejudice—yet he 
accepts nothing which does not have solid 
foundations, which would not be accepted, let 
us say, as evidence in a court of law. He 
opens his book with this striking statement: 


“The 11th of August should be observed as a 
day of humiliation by every learned society in the 
civilized world, for on that date in 1784 a Com- 
mission, consisting of the most distinguished 
representatives of science in the most enlightened 
capital in Europe, pronounced the rejection of 
a pregnant scientific discovery—a discovery pos- 
sibly rivalling in permanent scientific significance 
all the contributions to the physical sciences made 
by the two most famous members of the Com- 
mission—Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin. Not 
that the report on Animal Magnetism presented 
by Bailly and his colleagues did serious injustice 
to Mesmer himself, or to his vaunted science. The 
magnetic fluid was a chimera, and Mesmer, it 
may be admitted, was perhaps three parts a char- 
latan. He had no pretensions to be a thinker; 





*MESMERISM AND CurisTIAN Science: A Suort History 
or Mentat Hearinc. By Frank Podmore. Philadel- 
phia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Company. 
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he stole his philosophy ready-made from a few 
belated alchemists; and his entire system of 
healing was based on a delusion. His extra- 
ordinary success was due to the lucky accident 
of the times. 

“Mesmer’s first claim to our remembrance lies 
in this—that he wrested the privilege of healing 
from the churches and gave it to mankind as a 
universal possession. In rejecting the gift for 
themselves and their successors to the third and 
fourth generation Bailly and his colleagues re- 
jected more than they knew.” 


Now Mesmer, immortalized in the word 
“mesmerism” and conceded by all who knew 
him and have studied his life to have been 
one of the remarkable men of modern times, 
was decidedly materialistic in his explanation 
of the amazing psychic results that he 
achieved. He claimed for “animal magnetism” 
not simply a healing influence but a direct 
physical effect upon the human body. Accord- 
ing to his theory, the “magnetizer” wielded 
a subtle fluid akin to, yet distinguishable from, 
the other subtle fluids—electricity, magnetism, 
vital heat, etc—with which the science of the 
day was acquainted. Mr. Podmore gives the 
following account of Mesmer’s method of 
treating patients en masse by means of the 
“Baquet”: 


“The Baquet was a large oaken tub, four or 
five feet in diameter and a foot or more in depth, 
closed by a wooden cover. Inside the tub were 
placed bottles full of water disposed in rows rad- 
iating from the center, the necks in some of 
the rows pointing towards the center, in others 
away from it. All these bottles had been pre- 
viously ‘magnetized’ by Mesmer. Sometimes 
there were several rows of bottles, one above 
the other; the machine was then said to be at 
high pressure. The bottles rested on layers of 
powdered glass and iron filings. The tub itself 
was filled with water. The whole machine, it 
will be seen, was a kind of travesty of the gal- 
vanic cell. To carry out the resemblance, the 
cover of the tub was pierced with holes, through 
which passed slender iron rods of varying lengths, 
which were jointed and movable, so that they 
could be readily applied to any part of the 
patient’s body. Mound this battery the patients 
were seated in a circle, each with his iron rod. 
Further, a cord, attached at one end to the tub, 
was passed round the body of each of the sitters, 
so as to bind them all into a chain. Outside the 
first a second circle would frequently be formed, 
who would connect themselves together by hold- 
ing hands. Mesmer, in a lilac robe, and his 
assistant operators—vigorous and handsome 
young men selected for the purpose—walked 
about the room, pointing their fingers or an iron 
rod held in their hands at the diseased parts.” 


No doubt, as Mr. Podmore affirms, Mesmer 
was “three parts a charlatan.” The attitude 
of the great majority of the people of his 
time may be summed up in the words “fluid 
or fraud.” That is to say, they either be- 
lieved in the emanation of a radiating force 
from the body of the mesmerist or else they 
believed that the whole thing was a trick. 

But superficial phrases, whether on the lips 
of the credulous or the sceptical, are alike in- 
sufficient to explain the mysteries of the hu- 
man mind and psychology, and we now see 
clearly enough, as Mr. Podmore points out, 
that Mesmer was experimenting with mighty 
forces which even yet are only beginning to 
be understood. “Hypnotism,” we are re- 
minded, “is only the youngest and at present 
by no means the most prominent of the prog- 
eny of Mesmer. All the mysticisms and 
pseudo-sciences of the present day, no doubt, 
owe something to the Viennese doctor.” There 
are, however, Mr. Podmore goes on to declare, 
“three distinct schools of thought, each claim- 
ing a scientific foundation, whose descent may 
be traced directly back to that universal sys- 
tem of knowledge whose boast it was to unite 
two well-known  sciences—astronomy and 
medicine.” The three faiths in question are 
the fluidic theory, which finds its headquar- 
ters in Paris; the religion of modern Spirit- 
ualism; and the movement of menta! healing. 

If the Power behind these world-wide move- 
ments be conceded—and who in face of the 
evidence can deny it?—there is good reason 
for supposing that it is malevolent as well as 
beneficent. Mr. Podmore, in this and in pre- 
vious books, has given hundreds of instances 
of psychic and Spiritualistic fraud. No force 
in the universe works only one way. The laws 
by which we are governed, whether considered 
from a physical or moral point of view, offer 
dual alternatives. And the inner convulsions 
through which the Christian Science move- 
ment in this country is at present passing may 
not unreasonably be attributed to the distor- 
tion and mis-use of spiritual power. Mr. Pod- 
more does not, in his book, refer specifically 
to the problems raised by the charges made 
against Mrs. Stetson, but he indirectly throws 
some light upon them. In one sense, he ad- 
mits, Mrs. Eddy “has inspired her followers 
with her own dread of animal magnetism; 
she has done what she could to revive in our 
generation the panic fear which oppressed all 
Europe for centuries, which seems, indeed, to 
have oppressed the human race from its cra- 
dle.” And yet, he adds, she belongs in some 
sort to the fellowship of the prophets. 
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HOW ENGLAND REGULATES THE DRAMA 


HE prolonged war between the 

British playwright and the Cen- 

sor has ended at last in a drawn 

battle. Like the unwritten con- 
REND stitution of England, the treaty 
proposed by the joint committee of both houses 
of Parliament is a paradoxical compromise. 
The licensor of plays is to remain; at the same 
time plays may be produced without having 
been submitted to him,—but at the peril of 
the manager and the author. Instead of pro- 
ducing in safety a play that has passed the 
supreme test of the Censorship, they will be 
threatened by a two-headed specter. The un- 
licensed play will be watched by the Argus- 
eyed director of public prosecution. If this offi- 
cial considers a play which has been actu- 
ally performed objectionable on the score of 
indecency, he will have its sponsors indicted, 
with the result that they may be punished by 
a court of law and the license of the theater 
“endorsed.” Moreover, if the play in question 
contains offensive personalities, or represents 
on the stage in an invidious manner a living 
person, or does violence to sentiments of re- 
ligious reverence, or is calculated to conduce 
to crime or vice, to impair friendly relations 
with a foreign Power, and to cause a breach 
of the peace, the attorney-general is to bring 
it before a committee of the Privy Council, 
which, after a hearing, which may be secret, 
will be able to prohibit its performance for 
a period of not more than ten years. 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, to whom we are largely in- 
debted for this information, rejoices that the 
fundamental principle of legal regulation as 
a deterrent to indecency on the stage will 
remain intact. “And,” he facetiously adds, 
“what is more, advanced thinkers will still 
have the chance of making martyrs of them- 
selves.” 

There can be no doubt that the compromise, 
however unsatisfactory, is a victory for the 
progressives. The censorship was originally 
established in 1737: the Act of 1843 which 
will be in force until Parliament formally en- 
acts a bill in accordance with the proposed 
regulations, is virtually the same as the orig- 
inal Act. Under its provision, Mr. Redford, 
the Censor, prohibited “Monna Vanna” be- 


cause of “the immorality of the plot.” In 
obedience to instructions from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, he forbade the production of a skit 
on “An Englishman’s Home.” The immediate 
cause for the present investigation has been 
the suppression of Bernard Shaw’s remarkable 
dramas “Blanco Posnet” and “Press Cut- 
tings.” Shelley’s “Cenci,” Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” 
Barker’s “Waste,” and “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,” share the distinction of having 
aroused the Censor’s displeasure with Sullivan 
and Gilbert’s “Mikado”—forbidden in consid- 
eration of the sensibilities of visiting Japan- 
ese statesmen. 

Curiously enough, the Censor seems to have 
very little power over old plays, no matter 
how indecent they may be. He may regulate 
the delicate art of the Belgian Shakespeare, 
but the vulgarities of the Restoration Dramas 
are beyond the reach of his pencil. Shake- 
speare may freely indulge in his smut. We 
know that obscene allusions mar even the lyric 
moods of the Elizabethan in “Romeo and Ju- 
liet.” A logical censor in Hall Caine’s opin- 
ion, would be compelled to suppress the plays 
of yesterday also wherever they trespass on 
the morality of today. Zangwill, Shaw, and 
Henry James impassionately demanded the 
abolition of the censorship. Zangwill declared 
that having no audience at home, he was forced 
to write for America. Shaw nominated him- 
self for Censor, arguing with intense con- 
viction that no man living was a better judge 
of the drama. Henry James deplored the 
Censorship as a deterrent to men of intel- 
lectual independence and self-respect. Conrad, 
Wells, Hardy were equally strong in their 
denunciation of the obsolete institution. 

The Bishop of Southwark who attended the 
meeting on behalf of the Church of England, 
deplored the Censor’s sins of commission as 
well as omission. Thus, Mr. Redford sanc- 
tioned “The Devil,” because he had been told 
that the play being poor would soon be with- 
drawn! Mr. Redford also naively admitted 
the modifying influence of an author’s na- 
tionality. “It has always been the custom to 
allow a good deal of latitude in French plays,” 
while German plays are regulated in the main 
by—Mrs. Redford! “I cannot read German,” 
confessed the arbiter of dramatic destinies in 
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England, “but my wife is a good German 
scholar.” Mr. Chesterton pleaded for local 
option in the drama. “I would not take my 
chance with the person who suppressed ‘Press 
Cuttings,’ but I would take my chance with 
a democratic committee, knowing that the ab- 
surdities of Jones would be counterbalanced 
by the eccentricities of Smith and the absur- 
dities of Brown by the inanities of Robinson.” 

The Boston Transcript blames the play- 
wrights themselves for not having ousted the 
Censorship altogether. “An influential body 
of public opinion was plainly with them, an- 
other considerable part as plainly leaned their 
way and was ready to be persuaded by sweet 
and practical reasonableness. Instead the truly 
‘advanced’ tried, as their pestilent fashion is, 
to make the flesh of the British nation creep 
with the violence and freedom of their opin- 
ions.” 


“Pastmasters of the art of self-advertising, 
like Bernard Shaw and Hall Caine, exhibited their 
talents afresh. Less aggressive gentlemen dis- 
coursed amiably of themselves and evidently re- 
garded the matter at issue and for inquiry as a 
mere occasion for self-revelation to a wide public. 
The committee listened patiently to long hours 
of denunciation, reminiscence, grievance, and tire- 
less platitude. Nearly every one of the opponents 


of the censorship, who ought have humored the 
other side and the average British mind in non- 
essentials, went out of his way to irritate them. 
The paltry censor himself, poor little Mr. Red- 
ford, actually shone in workable intelligence be- 
side some of his detractors. , 

“Not that the other side made a much more 
creditable showing. Certain English managers 
love and uphold the censorship for one—and only 
one reason: Its existence frees them from all 
legal and moral responsibility for the quality of 
their plays and their performances. The girl 
of fifteen stalked rhetorically up and down the 
committee-room, until the mere reader of the 
reports might plausibly infer that no one above 
that age of either sex ever enters a British play- 
house, and that the three kingdoms are largely 
peopled by what the census calls ‘adolescent 
females. The audiences of the Continental 
theatres—men and women in the main of moral 
standards, righteous living and discriminating 
taste—were described as little better than prurient 
and prying brutes. If the course of the op- 
ponents of the censorship was an orgy of irritable 
and irritating self-advertising, the course of the 
upholders of it was little less than an orgy of 
petty self-interest and insularity. And through this 
babble almost the only speaker who seemed really 
to care impersonally for the dignity and the finer 
things of the stage was a clergyman, the Bishop 
of Southwark. Nearly all the rest thought only 
of their little selves, He cherished the theatre.” 





THE SORROWFUL FATE OF THE WORLD'S 
LIBRETTISTS 


HERE are many strange anoma- 

lies in the history of opera; but 
T perhaps the strangest of these is 

the sorrowful réle played by the 

librettist. For the most part un- 
remembered and obscure, his ranks have nev- 
ertheless been recruited from the master spir- 
its of the world of letters. Of late we have 
seen Shaw set to music in “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” by Oscar Strauss, king of the 
operetta, melodious and delightful, while Rich- 
ard Strauss, namesake of the Austrian com- 
poser, has interpreted the text of Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salome” with his brilliant cacophonies. But 
we learn to our surprise from Mr. Lewis M. 
Isaacs that among those who have attempted 
the difficult art of the librettist are such un- 
likely names as Voltaire, Goethe, Wieland, 
Addison and Fielding. Calzabigi, Rinuccini, 
Boito and Coppée, likewise poetical adepts, 
have given their best efforts to this, the most 
ungrateful of Muses. The successful libret- 
tists are few, a mere handful out of the har- 


vest of three centuries. There seems to be 
something in the task that eludes pursuit. 
Goethe experimenting in every form of poetic 
art and almost always justifying his attempt, 
wrote several librettos that have been con- 
signed to limbo. The same story of failure 
may be told of many almost equally gifted. 
Yet, Mr. Isaacs goes on to tell in The Forum, 
literary hacks of the lowest caliber have 
turned out successful librettos and some of the 
composers themselves, without pretense to lit- 
erary ability and actuated solely by musical 
considerations, have produced results of which 
the best of their collaborators might well have 
been proud. 

The vast majority of opera-goers under- 
estimate the importance of the libretto. The 
diminutive form of the word indicates that 
it was thus looked upon by the creators of 
opera. But there are too many instances of 
poor librettos wedded to beautiful music and 
carrying it down to oblivion to justify the 
supercilious attitude of the composer. The 
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libretto has an honorable history; its first be- 
ginnings are credited to a brilliant group of 
literary dilettanti who met at the home of 
Count Giovanni Bardi in Florence toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. Their experi- 
ments served to turn the development of music 
into a new channel; then stagnation set in. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century the con- 
ventionalization of the libretto had reached a 
climax. With Gluck, however, an upward move- 
ment began that, continuing with various mod- 
ifications up to the present day, culminates in 
the music dramas of Wagner, Strauss and De- 
bussy. 

The first opera ever performed in public was 
“Eurydice” by Joseph Peri, with a libretto by 
Ottavio Rinuccini, both members of the Flor- 
entine circle. The choice of the subject, Mr. 
Isaacs informs us, was not accidental, but 
natural in view of the avowed purpose of the 
authors to resuscitate Greek dramatic art. The 
purpose of the composer was simply to set 
forth in slender outlines the plot of the story. 
He made little attempt at versification, the 
major part of the book being recitative and 
dialog. There is a prolog in verse and short 
metrical passages for chorus. An instrumental 
episode in the first act and some dancing at 
the end of the opera are notable points of 
effect. The scheme throughout was naively 
simple and gave the poet little scope for imagi- 
native play. The general plan of Rinuccini’s 
librettos nevertheless served as a model upon 
which successive generations of writers have 
built and elaborated. 

Little is known of the librettists that fol- 
lowed Rinuccini in the early days of opera. 
The first modifications introduced in his play 
were not by the way of improvements. 


“Almost simultaneously with the rapid rise of 
Italian opera came a decline of Italian poetry, and 
the librettist became wholly subservient to the 
composer, the theatre manager and the singers. 
The aria and various forms of concerted music 
were introduced without regard to the dramatic 
necessities. The prima donna must needs have 
her solo at an opportune time for her. Extra 
characters had to be introduced to eke out a quar- 
tet or sextet as the case might be, and the chorus 
was always called on to close the act with its 
inevitable finale. 

“As might have been expected, this condition of 
affairs reacted in turn upon the music. The singer 
grew careless in memorizing the words, which 
meant nothing anyway. Declamation and phras- 
ing were sacrificed on the altar of vocalization, 
and the cadenza, developed to an absurd extent, 
became the Ultima Thule both for the singer and 


for the audience, which soon learned to watch for 
the display of vocal gymnastics as the climax of 
the performance. The composer, writing for pop- 
ular approval and ignoring the demands of art, 
gave the singers and their audience what they 
wanted.” 


Addison’s famous articles in the Tatler give 
us an idea of the absurdities of operatic work 
in the eighteenth century. Johnson charac- 
terized opera as an “exotic and irrational en- 
tertainment.” The first reformer of the libretto 
was the Italian poet Metastasio. He wrote thir- 
ty-four librettos in all, and they were set many 
times, one by forty different composers. The 
advent of Gluck was to opera what the advent 
of Luther was to Protestantism. He was the 
first composer who maintained that the func- 
tion of music is to support poetry without 
either interrupting the action or disfiguring it 
by superfluous ornament. Truth toward nature 
was his axiom. As a consequence of his re- 
form, dramatic action was given greater im- 
portance. He discarded concerted pieces and 
arias with the sterotyped de capo. The criti- 
cisms that assailed Gluck, Mr. Isaacs remarks, 
were strangely like those with which almost 
a century later Wagner was attacked. La 
Harpe said that he sacrificed music to a drama 
“which would have sounded better without 
it’—a curious anticipation of some of the 
criticisms of Debussy’s “Pélléas et Mélisande.” 

After Gluck, Mozart occupied the stage as 
the foremost writer of opera. He employed 
conventional librettos, but when dissatisfied 
with them rewrote the book to suit his ideas. In 
his masterpieces, “Don Giovanni” and “Figaro” 
he found in Lorenzo da Pante a collaborator 
of more than ordinary endowment. His last 
opera “Die Zauberfloete” has, however, one 
of the most hopeless books ever written. Beet- 
hoven, unlike Mozart, was not easily suited 
with his librettos; he objected especially to 
the frivolous morality of the prevailing fash- 
ion. In point of fact the libretto seldom con- 
tributes to the success of an opera except in 
a negative way. Weber and Schubert were 
particularly unfortunate in their choice of 
librettos. The greatest among librettists of 
the nineteenth century, except Wagner, was 
Eugene Scribe. His lively feeling for situa- 
tions, his extraordinary cleverness and unfail- 
ing invention coupled with supreme technical 
skill, made his contribution to libretto writing 
notable. He devised the peculiarly Parisian 
ballet opera and handled tragic themes with 
a breadth, pomp and climatic effect that has 
become synonymous with the epithet “ope- 
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ratic.” It was he, strangely enough, who in 
the opinion of Brander Matthews, made pos- 
sible Wagner’s art work of the future by 
bringing together in unexampled profusion 
the contributions of ballet master, stage man- 
ager and property man. Many of his librettos 
are still current in modern repertoires, to 
name only Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” “Le 


Prophéte,” and “L’Africaine,” Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo,” Boildieu’s “La Dame _ Blanche,” 
Halévy’s “La Juive” and Verdi’s “Sicilian 
Vespers.” He had many literary partners; 


when he was first received at the Academy 
one of his colleagues murmured: “It is not a 
chair we should give him, but a bench to seat 
all his collaborators.” 

Wagner’s theories are too well known to re- 
quire a new presentation. Opinions as to the 
literary worth of his librettos differ widely, 
but in spite of many defects of structure, they 
are works of genius, judged from their fitness 
for the musical marriage to which they are 
consecrated. From Wagner to W. S. Gilbert, 
Mr. Isaacs thinks, is not so far a cry as it 
may at first seem: 


“The union of book and music in these de- 
lightful pieces is as perfect as though both had 
sprung twin-born from the one mind. There is 
more dramatic and literary art in the libretto of 
‘The Mikado’—to take one of them—than in the 
great majority of grand opera librettos with which 
the modern opera goer is familiar. In the de- 
velopment of situations calling for musical treat- 
ment, the preparation for musical numbers in 
large variety, and the treatment of the chorus, 
Gilbert has shown consummate skill. Of course 
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the essentially light treatment of trifling stories 
militates against the longevity of these works; but 
from an artistic point of view they rank high in- 
deed among opera librettos. Clever and ex- 
ceedingly well suited to their purpose are the 
librettos of Meilhac and Halévy, collaborator-in- 
chief of Offenbach in his merry and ephemeral 
opéras bouffes. But they offer little worthy of 
note as contributions to operatic literature.” 


“How many people,” the writer continues, 
“who have heard ‘Trovatore’ and are familiar 
with every note of it, ever heard of Camma- 
rano, who wrote the libretto, or of F. M. 
Piave, who wrote ‘Rigoletto,’ and many others 
of the early Verdi operas, or of Felice Ro- 
mano, Bellini’s collaborator in ‘Norma’ and 
‘La Sonnambula’? 

Bernard Shaw is the first librettist who 
overshadows his composer. Altho “The Cho- 
colate Soldier” contains only “shavings” from 
Shaw, the latter's name appears with lurid 
prominence on the program. When, remarks 
the Boston Transcript, the libretto emerged 
a year ago in Vienna, it owed very little to 
“Arms and the Man.” “ “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,’ as we in America shall probably hear 
and see it for two seasons, is not a Shavian but 
a Straussian operetta, and it gives unusual 
pleasure by its Straussian, and not by its 
Shavian qualities. Mr. Shaw is the archad- 
vertiser in the arts in our time; Oscar Strauss 
is only an unobtrusive Viennese composer of 
light music who has written a brilliant operet- 
ta. Hence the Shavian sham and not the 
Straussian reality heralds “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier.’” 





— 


“THE FOURTH ESTATE”’—A REALISTIC PLAY 
OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER LIFE 


HE dramatic possibilities of the 

newspaper seem to allure our 
T dramatists. In England, “Earth,” 

a remarkably powerful play of 

misgovernment by the press, has 
set the public and the critics alike gaping by 
the boldness of its allusions. In New York, 
Joseph Medill Patterson, with the assistance 
of Harriet Ford, has achieved a pronounced 
success with his portrayal of judicial mis- 
rule righted by means of the fearless edi- 
torial muck-raker. The Evening Sun de- 
scribes the play of the young American as 
“one of the season’s real successes.” “The 
Fourth Estate,” claims a writer in the Smart 


Set, “is the best newspaper play ever put on 
the stage.” 

Mr. Patterson depicts in his play the tribu- 
lations of a fearless young newspaper man, 
Wheeler Brand, who definitely sets himself 
against the tyranny of the counting room, 
only to be attacked by other influences in- 
finitely more corrupting and subtle. The first 
act transpires in the room of McHenry, man- 
aging editor of The Advance. McHenry, we 
gather, has printed a story written by Brand 
which reflects upon the integrity of Judge 
Bartelmy of the Supreme Court, and with 
surprising swiftness the forces of corruption 
come into play against the intrepid reporter, 
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Temptation disguises itself at first in the shape 
of his betrothed, a society belle, Judith Bartel- 
my, lovely daughter of the dishonest jurist. 


McHenry. (Bowing.) Good evening. 

Jupiru. Are you the editor? 

McHenry. I am the managing editor. 

Jupitx. Oh——I—ah—wished to see the editor. 

McHenry. I am in charge. 

Jupitu. I desire to complain about the article 
attacking my father this morning. 

McHenry. Yes? 

Jupitu. I wish an apology for it. 

McHenry. Is this a message from your father? 

Jupirn. That’s not the point. This is the first 
time in his life that anyone has ventured to ques- 
tion his honor. The article is false, and I think 
your paper should apologize for it immediately. 

McHenry. Before saying as to that, I should 
have to refer the matter to the new proprietor, 
Mr. Nolan. You know it is not customary for a 
newspaper to take back what it says. 

Jupitu. Why not, if it’s wrong? 

MicHenry. Well, it wouldn’t be business. 

Jupitu. But I should think it would hurt your 
business to deceive your readers. 

McHenry. (Smiling.) Oh, no. We find it’s 
better to deceive them than to undeceive them. 
(With concession.) But, of course, we prefer to 
do neither. 

Jupitu. I should think you’d have a good many 
law suits. 

McHenry. Oh, no, not many. We go up to 
the line, but we try not to step over it. (Picks up 
paper.) For instance, I don’t think your father 
will feel inclined to sue us. (He rises as if to 
terminate the interview.) 

Jupiru. I don’t want to detain you, but I 
should like to ask you who was responsible for 
that article? 

McHenry. We never tell the name of our 
writers. 

Jupitu. Is Mr. Brand in the office now? 

McHenry. Yes, I think so. 

JupituH. Would it be possible for me to see 
him? 

McHenry. Why, yes, if you wish. (He rings.) 
T’ll send for him. (Enter boy.) Ask Mr. Brand 
to step in. 

JuvirH. We’ve noticed, all his friends have 
noticed, that he’s becoming very radical lately. 

McHenry. Oh, they all get that when they’re 
young, like the measles. 

Jupitu. And that’s something they all get 
over, isn’t it? 

McHenry. Yes. (Moving to go.) 

JupitH. But I don’t want to disturb you. Can’t 
I go to his office? 

McHenry. He hasn’t got any office, and they’re 
all bunched in the local room in their shirt sleeves, 
smoking. You wouldn’t like it. We haven’t a 
reception room. (Enter Brand.) 

Branp. (To McHenry.) Yes, sir. Why, 
Judith! 


McHenry. Miss Bartelmy has asked to see 
you for a few minutes. You may talk here. 
(Takes proof from desk, and goes out.) 

Branp. What are you doing here, is any- 
thing the matter? 

Jupitu. What’s the matter with you? What 
were you doing this afternoon? Why didn’t you 
come to my party? 

Branp. I couldn't get off. 

JupitH. I got your flowers, but I looked for 
you. 

Branpb. I’m awfully sorry, it was impossible. I 
was thinking of you all the time. 

JupitH. Well, it wasn’t a very pleasant party 
for me, with you not there. 

Branp. But what are you doing here, is any- 
thing the matter? 

JupitH. Yes, that article about father this morn- 
ing. 

Branp. Did he send you here? 

Jupiru. No, he didn’t send me. But I couldn’t 
help seeing how disturbed he was and—— 

Branp. Then he knew you were coming? 

JupirH. Why, yes. 

Branp. Oh! 

Jupitu. I heard him say, at dinner, that he 
feared there would be another attack to-morrow, 
and I hoped, through you, to prevent its publi- 
cation, and to make THe ApvANce apologize for 
what it said this morning. I don’t see how your 
paper dares to publish such things. 

Branp. But, Judith, we couldn’t dodge a story 
as big as that. We had to print it. That’s what 
we’re here for. 

JupitH. Oh, of course, print the story, but I 
mean the insinuation all through. Why, by using 
such unfair means newspapers can bring discredit 
on anyone. Mr. McHenry refused to apologize. 
He wouldn’t even tell me who wrote it—do you 
know? 

Branp. Yes. 

JupitH. Who? 

Branp. I wrote it, Judith. 

Jupitu. (Rises.) You, Wheeler? Why? 

Branp. I had no choice. 

JuvitH. You had no choice? 

Branp. Judith, when this Lansing Iron Case 
first broke loose I saw straight off that it was 
one of the slickest—well, that there was a big 
story in it. I didn’t know your father was in- 
volved in this at first. I just followed the path, 
and when I saw where it was leading me I wanted 
to turn back because of you, but I couldn’t. 

JupitH. But it isn’t loyal of you. It wasn’t 
like you to attack him suddenly in this way. It’s 
almost as if you struck him from behind. 

BRAND. Oh, no! He knew. I told him what 
I should have to write. Now, let me try to ex- 
plain. I think I can make you understand. You 
see, the Lansing Iron Company owned a lot of 
valuable properties, ore ranges, machinery, rail- 
road trackage, etc. If it had been managed half 
way, it would now be a wealth-producing busi- 
ness, but some of our speculators downtown were 
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trying to get hold of it to gamble with. They 
wanted to milk it, as the saying is, by watering 
it. They did have a stock market battle, or two, 
which profited nobody but the lawyers on both 
sides. But they finally got it by juggling it into 
a receivership, which they never could have done 
if a United States judge had not been willing to 
exceed his functions. That judge was your father. 
Since the works shut down, the men are out of 
employment and the gamblers have got rich be- 
cause the company’s gone broke. That’s just what 
happened, and that’s all I said. 

Jupitu. But it’s impossible that you should 
understand the legal points of the case, because 
you're a layman. A jurist would know that a 
judge has to decide according to the law, no mat- 
ter what the consequences. 


Branp. But, dear, the law is chaos in cases 
like these. A judge can work the magic any way 
he pleases. 

JupirH. (Jn anger.) Wheeler, you don’t know 


what you’re saying! Why, the law is civilization, 
and you tear it down with a word. You're talking 
like an anarchist. 

Brann. Well, I simply recorded the facts, as 
they were. 

Jupitu. But it wasn’t your facts, I tell you, it 
was your insinuation that was false! 

Branp, Not insinuation, interpretation. 

Jupitu. But it wasn’t true! It wasn’t true! 

Branp. Oh, yes, it was true, and more. 

Jupiru. No! No! No! 

Branp. But suppose it was true, and that you 
knew it, what would you have me do then? 

Jupiru. If you loved me, as you pretend to, 
no matter if you thought it true or not, you could 
not have written that article. 

Branp. Can’t you see that I wasn’t writing 
about your father, but about a United States 
judge who—— 

Jupitu. That’s splitting hairs, Wheeler. 
moves away from him.) 

Branp. Judith, please, please don’t let’s quarrel 
about this. 

JupirnH. (Turning impulsively.) Oh, Wheeler, 
we were on the verge of it, weren’t we? (His 
arms about her.) You're sorry, aren’t you? And 
you will take back that article, won’t you? 


(She 


Branp. You mustn’t ask me to do that. I 
can’t. 

Jupitn. You can’t? 

Branp. No. 

JupitH. Wheeler, I came here thinking only 


of my father, but I suddenly find myself facing a 
much more serious question, not what kind of a 
man he is, but what kind of a man you are. 

Branp, Judith, if you only knew the truth, all 
of it, things I can’t tell you, you’d be with me 
heart and soul in what I’m trying to do. 

JupitH. Against my father? 

Brann. Yes, against him. 

Jupitu. Oh, it’s impossible. Can’t you see that 
you’re wrong? 

Branp. I wish that I were. 


Jupitu. You wouldn't do anything deliberately 
to hurt me, would you? 

Branp. Whatever I’ve done or whatever I may 
do, I love you. 

JupitnH. And you’re more to me than my 
father ; but, for my sake, you mustn’t work against 
him. How could we ever be happy together if 
you did? You'll do this for me, Wheeler, just 
this? I want you to carry out your ideals and 
live up to your high purposes in every other way, 
but you must not attack him. Promise me that 
you'll never do it again, won’t you promise me 
that, and you'll retract that article you had this 
morning, you’lj do this for me, just this? 

Branpb. Judith, it’s the truth, and, knowing that, 
would you have me retract it? 

JupitH. Yes. 

Branp. I can’t. (Judith begins to take off 
ring. Brand stops her.) You don’t mean to do 
that! 

Jupiru. I most certainly do. 

Branp. I won’t let you mean it, I can’t let you 
go without your ring. You may be Judge Bar- 
telmy’s daughter, but you are going to be my 
wife. You’ve worn my ring for a month, and you 
must wear it forever. (Judith takes off ring and 
throws it on table.) 


Jupirx. I'll not wear it again until you come 
to your senses. 
Branp. Judith! 


JupitH. Will you do what I ask? 

Branp. I can’t. (Judith goes out. McHenry re- 
enters.) 

McHenry. Well, did you settle it? 

Branp. Yes, sir. 


Judith has hardly shaken the dust of the 
editorial rooms from her feet when Dupuy, 
a corporation lawyer, compels an interview 
with the managing editor and in the name of 
powerful advertising interests demands the 
removal of the dauntless young journalist. 
McHenry finds himself cornered and asks 
for Brand’s resignation. Here, fortunately, 
the new owner, Nolan, who has a long stand- 
ing grievance against the Judge, intervenes. 
He emphatically indorses Brand’s attitude and 
even places him in the chair of the managing 
editor. “From now on you sit here. You are 
managing editor now.” 

The second act takes place one year later 
in Nolan’s drawing-room. The Advance, it 
seems, has prospered under Brand’s fearless 
guidance. The Judge realizing that he cannot 
approach Nolan through an appeal to his 
pocket, selects the more subtle avenue of so- 
cial ambition. Nolan’s wife and his daugh- 
ter, Phyllis, have found themselves isolated 
in spite of their millions; the Judge now al- 
luringly opens the tight-shut doors of social 
distinction. He appears in person with his 
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daughter at Mrs. Nolan’s “At Home.” Here 
he comes face to face with Brand. “My 
daughter and I were just speaking of you, 
Wheeler,” he smoothly remarks; “the reform- 
er sails a treacherous sea.” 


Branp. The port is in sight, Judge Bartelmy. 

Juvce. (Jovially.) So? So? That’s good. 
That’s worth while. Stick to the helm, my boy! 

Notan. Brand ain’t at sea, judge, he’s in the 
clouds. The air up there makes your nose bleed, 
but, by the eternal, you see all that’s going on 
down here. 

Jupce. More power to you, Wheeler, more 
power to you. 

NoLan. You're a generous foe, Judge Bar- 
telmy. 

Jupvce, Foe? That’s hardly the word. Wheeler 
and I merely energize differently. He is dyna- 
mic, I am static, and that is because he is young 
and I am old. 

Dupuy. He'll outgrow that, judge. You never 
will. 

Jupce. But under every system of free govern- 
ment there have always been conservative and 
liberal parties whose leaders, while they differed 
perhaps in method, have been stimulated by an 
equal love of country. 

Branp. That is true, Judge Bartelmy, but I 
can’t concede that you belong to the conservative 
party. 

JuncE. 
you—— 

Branp. Are you not seeking to introduce into 
our country methods of government undreamed of 
by our forefathers? 

Juvce. (Laghing in agreeable tolerance.) Oh, 
I had as much enthusiasm myself in my youth, but 
my legal training has forced upon me a certain 
unfortunate exactitude of thought. But, come, 
come, we old lawyers have long since learned 
that we cannot carry our quarrels out of court. 
For instance, of a morning my best friend, Judge 
Culver, and I may be at drawn swords over some 
point of law, but the same evening probably will 
find us hail fellows well met, exchanging stories 
before a club fire. 

Noran. Yes, judge, that’s life. 

Dupuy. Half the laws of our country are 
framed up in clubs. 

Jupce. I wouldn’t say that. 

Branp. Likewise the safest methods of evading 
them. 

Jupce. That’s neat, Wheeler. He scored off 
you that time, Dupuy. By the way, Mr. Nolan, 
Judge Culver and I usually dine two or three 
times a week at the Oak Door Club. We need 
you there. We should have, in all our discussions 
of public questions, a practical man of affairs who 
knows what reformers like our young friend here 
are really trying to get at. Shall I propose you 
for membership? 

Notan. Really, judge, that’s more than I ex- 
pected from you. 


(In surprise.) But, I don’t understand 


Jupce. Not at all, not at all. I shall be de- 
lighted to put you up, and Dupuy will second me. 
Dupuy. With pleasure. 
Notan. Thank you, gentlemen, thank you. 
(Catches Brand's look.) Vl think it over. 
Jupce. Now, if you will excuse us, Dupuy and 
I will join the ladies. Wheeler, you’re not going 
away yet,eh? (Exit with Dupuy. Brand is about 
to follow.) 
NOLAN. 
BRAND. 
NoLan. 
BRAND. 
NoLan. 


What’s your hurry, Wheeler? 

Oh, it’s time to get back to the office. 
H-m, what’s the trouble? 

What’s the use of talking about it? 
Come, get it off your chest! 

Branp. I don’t have to tell you, Mr. Nolan. 

Notan. You think Mike Nolan is going back 
on you, isn’t that it? 

Branp. Do you think you can accept favors 
from Bartelmy with one hand and knife him with 
the other? 

Notan. Hold your horses, Wheeler. You 
know I don’t care anything about this social stunt 
for myself. It don’t fit into my life; but, remem- 
ber, I’ve got a family, and nothing comes ahead 
of them. Mother and I may have a jangle now and 
then, but, after all, we have been side partners for 
a good many years, and my girl, there ain’t a finer 
educated or a prettier girl in New York, and she 
ought to be able to go anywhere; but she can’t 
in this cold man’s town. My wife and children 
ought to be happy with the money I’ve got, and, 
as I figure it, if I join this Oak Door Club I can 
help them to get what they want. Do you follow 
me, Brand? 

Branp. Yes, I understand. That’s the history 
of newspapers. They start when their owners are 
poor and take the side of the people, and so they 
build up a large circulation, and presently, as a 
result, advertising. That makes them rich, and 
they begin, most naturally, to associate with other 
rich men. They play golf with one and drink 
whisky with another and their son marries the 
daughter of a third. They forget all about the 
people, and then their circulation dries up, then 
their advertising, and their paper becomes deca- 
dent and feeble. THe ApvANCE is now at its 
zenith, but its decline begins the very day that 
you are elected to the Oak Door Club. 

NoLtan. Wheeler, you’re a decent sort of a fel- 
low. I like you and the things you’ve made the 
paper stand for; but you don’t know what it 
means to put people that you love on the altar for 
the sake of these—these general principles! 

Branp, I? Well, that’s what I’ve done. I 
gave up the girl I loved, who had promised to be 
my wife, so that I might write the truth. 

Noran. You did? Well, I don’t understand 
you. I couldn’t do it! 

BranpD. Don’t think that it was easy for me 
to do. I’ve thought of her every hour of every 
day since, but she—well, she’s forgotten, so it 
doesn’t matter. Mr. Nolan, do you remember 
what it was that first brought us together ? 

NoLan. Yes, that story about Judge Bartelmy, 
and it was a good one, anc you've followed it up 
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with a lot of good ones since. Why, Wheeler, 
there ain’t a man in the country that can work 
up a series like you can. But, do you know, I’m 
beginning to think that the judge is not at all 
bad. Mind you, I’m not forgetting old scores, but, 
did you ever think of it, perhaps, we haven't all 
the facts of that affair. Some things have hap- 
pened. Are you sure that he’s so all-fired wrong? 

Branp. Mr. Nolan, the half hasn’t been told 
about Judge Bartelmy. 

NoLtan. Well, this is getting to be a pretty 
serious affair. We can’t be too sure. 

Branp. Mr. Nolan, the half hasn’t been told 
about Judge Bartelmy! He’s not only a dishonest 
judge, but he seems to have a destructive influence 
on every one near him. He’s corrupt and corrupt- 
ing, not only in his public, but in his private life. 

Notan. Wasn't it his daughter that you were 
engaged to? 

Brann. Yes, it was, and he’s using her, just 
as he did her mother before her. 

Notan. What do you mean? 

Branp, Why, he surrounded her mother with 
machine politicians and shady financiers and 
crooked lawyers. He hates me, but he would let 
her marry me to have his enemy in the family and 
make him silent. 

Notan. Why don’t you go to the girl and 
tell her? 

Branp. About her mother and why she died 
broken-hearted. 

Noran. Well, I hope you won’t follow it any 
further, I’ll be just as well pleased. 

Branp. I’ve got to follow it, -Mr. Nolan. I 
can’t stop. I’ve got the goods on him now. I’ve 
got a story that will drive him off the bench when 
we print it. 

NOLAN, 

Branp. True, every word of it. 

Notan. For God’s sake, Wheeler, don’t go 
off at half cock. 

Branp. Half cock! Why, I tell you, I’ve got 
the facts. I’ve been working on it for months. 

NoLan. Now, listen to me! You're a young 
man. In spite of what you say about him, I know 
that in his public life he’s mighty well thought of 
by some of the most prominent men in the city, 
and, well, if they believe in him—— 

Brann. Will nothing convince you? If he 
should offer me a bribe to kill this story, would 
you acknowledge then that he’s a crook? 

NoLtan. Why, yes, I supose I’d have to. 

Branp. Will you let me print that story in my 
own way and promise not to interfere? 

NoLan. Yes, but the girl, how do you think 
she'll feel if you print that story? 

Branp It can’t be helped. I’ve got to go on. 
Somehow, you know, the thought comes to me 
that perhaps it all may turn out for the best. 


What? 


Brand has carefully prepared the mis-en- 
scéne for an interview with the Judge in the 
editorial room. He has placed witnesses at 
the other end of the telephone, in another 


room, and installed a photographer with a 
flashlight hidden from sight in an alcove. Du- 
puy arrives as the harbinger of the Judge, but 
Brand insists on the appearance of Bartelmy 
himself, and refuses to discuss the affair with 
the plenipotentiary. A few minutes later the 
Judge enters the sanctum. His nerves are a 
trifle shaken. “I must rejoin my daughter,” 
he explains to Brand. “She's waiting for me 
at the opera. She was very anxious that I 
should not come here tonight.” 


Branp. Let us get to business. 

Juvce. She displays an unusual, I should say, 
an extraordinary, curiosity as to my mission here. 
My daughter would have made a great cross-ex- 
aminer if she had been a man. 

Branp. We're wasting time, judge. 

Jupce. Am I to understand that the payment 
of this sum—— 

Branp. (Raises voice.) Ten thousand dollars. 

Jupce. (Cautiously.) Yes. Am I to under- 
stand that it—ah—wipes out of your recollection 
not only the incident of which you were speak- 
ing—— 

Branp. You mean your secret interview last 
night with Dupuy and the attorney for the Lan- 
sing. 

Jupce. (Cautiously.) Yes, yes. 

Branp. Lansing Iron Corporation? 

Jupvce. Yes. Will this sum, paid in hand, in- 
duce you to forget, ah—not only that incident, but 
also various other matters to which THE ADVANCE 
seems to have taken exception in the past? 

Branp, You mean, you want us to let up on 
you all around? 

Junce. Precisely. 

Branp, Then that’s understood! 

Jupce. You will make a memorandum for me, 
in writing, to that effect? A receipt, so to speak. 
(Pushing a pad toward him. ) 

Branp. Allright, certainly. (Taking up a pen.) 

Juvce. This is—ah—more business like. 

Branp. Yes, I'll draw it up in duplicate. Each 
of us will keep a copy—signed. 

Jupcr. Ah-ha-ha. You’re a clever lad, Brand. 
Well, well, youth will be served. (Pushing the 
pad away. ) 

BRAND. 
judge. 

Juvce. (Takes money out of pocket and ex- 
tends to Brand.) Count it. 

Branp. No. You count it. (They are still on 
opposite sides of desk, while judge counts the 
money. ) 

Jupce. Five hundred, one thousand, fifteen hun- 
dred, two thousand, twenty-five hundred, three 
thousand, four thousand, forty-five hundred, five 
thousand. 

Branc. That’s five thousand dollars. 

BarTELMY. Six thousand, seven thousand, sev- 
enty-five hundred, eight thousand. 

Branp, Eight thousand. 


(Looks at clock.) It’s getting late, 
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BarTELMY. Nine thousand. 

Branp. Nine thousand. 

Jupce. Ten thousand dollars. Correct? 

Branp. Ten thousand dollars. Correct! That 
will wipe the slate clean between us. (Holds out 
his hand.) 

Juvce. Take it, Brand. 

Branp, Thank you, Judge Bartelmy. Thank 
you. (Flashlight goes off.) 

Jupce. (As if blinded.) My God, what was 
that? 

Branp. It is a picture of you in stripes, Judge 
Bartelmy. 

The Judge and his confederates at once 
concentrate their batteries upon the proprie- 
tor of The Advance. Nolan, unable to with- 
stand the pressure brought to bear upon him, 
interdicts the publication of the story and of 
the flashlight. “We have all got to compro- 
mise a little now and then in the world,” he 
says to Brand. I know they have hit you 
pretty hard, but in time you will see that I 
have done what’s best for us all. Come up to 
the house tomorrow. I’m going to show you 
what I think of you.” 

Branp. You're going to raise my salary? 

Notan. Well, yes. 

Branp, You're going to pay me to suppress 
the truth and print lies? 

Notan. Oh, come now, perhaps things will 
looks brighter to you to-morrow. Good night. 
(He goes out.) 

Branp (to McHenry). You hear, Mac, we're 
not going to run it. 

McHenry. It’s tough, old man, it’s tough— 
the old story, eh? 

Branp. This is such a live thing. I don’t see 
how I can kill it. 

McHenry. That’s the best first page ever made 
up in America. 

Branp, I’ve been working ten years for just 
this thing. Something so plain that even children 
would see what the big thieves are doing. 

McHenry. It’s hard, old man, it’s hard. 

Branp. Mac, you go home. 

McHenry. What? 

Branp. I'll run the shop the rest of the night. 

McHenry. But—— 

Branp. I said go home. 

McHenry. Yes, but—— 

Branp. I’m still managing editor. (Enter Ju- 
dith and judge from office.) 

McHenry. You’re not going to run this story? 

Jupce. Wait here a moment, my dear. (En- 
tering composing room. Judith stands at door of 
office.) Mr. Brand, has Mr. Nolan been here to- 
night? 

Branp. Yes. 

Jupce. Then you have received instructions 
about this story? 

Branp. Yes. 

Jupce. Then it is understood that it is not to 
be printed? 


Branp, Not quite understood. 

Jupce. What do you mean? 

Branp. I mean that it will be printed. 

Jupce. Against Mr. Nolan’s orders? 

Branp, Against all orders. (Judith enters 
composing room, walks slowly to form.) Good 
God, Judith! Mac, take the form away. 

JupirH. Wheeler, you’re not going to use that 
picture? 

Brann, Take the form away. 

JupitH. No, no, don’t send it! Wait, wait! 
(Throws herself over form.) 

Branp, Judith, please. 

JuvirH. They can’t have—— 

Branp. Go to lunch, boys. 

McHEnry. We'll miss the mail. 

Branp. I don’t care. Goto lunch. (Exeunt 
men. ) 

Branp. Judith! 

Jupitu. Listen to me, Wheeler. I know every- 
thing. He has told me everything. You under- 
stand what it means to me, what he is to me. You 
must spare him for me. 

Branpb. Judith, it’s impossible. 

JuvirH. But it is the human thing to do. Oh, 
forget these ideals. Be just a man, a man who 
loves a woman and protects her. You do love me, 
I know. In spite of everything that you’ve done. 

Branp. Yes, I love you. 

JupitH. And, Wheeler, I’ve not changed. I 
can see how right you mean to be in what you are 
trying to do, but in this you are wrong. Whatever 
my father may have done, his intentions were hon- 
est. He had been involved by others, and when 
he tried to extricate himself it was too late. They, 
not he, were guilty. It was for their sakes, not 
his own, that he offered you that money; so you 
see you are wrong. Why, Wheeler, if you be- 
longed to me, and committed a crime, I would 
die to shield you from the penalty. 

Branp. (Quickly.) That is wrong reasoning. 

JupitH. No, no, it is right. That must always 
be. It is like a law of life. Can’t you see that, 
too. I belong to you—yes—I belong to you and 
you should shield me. You must feel toward my 
father as if he were your own, because he is mine. 
It’s not possible that you would do this thing to 
your own father. Think of him that way, your 
own father! You'll not forget it. I'll make it up 
to you with all my love, all the rest of my life! 
Wheeler, say you will do what I ask. (She 
breaks down completely and sobs brokenly.) Oh, 
say you will do what I ask! 

Brann. (Tries to raise her, but she clings 
to him convulsively.) Judith, for God’s sake, 
don’t! 

Jupitu. Yes, yes! You must! You shall! 

Branp. Judith, listen to me. I’m not the man 
who loves you or is loved by you. I’ve no right 
to think of you or of myself. I’m an instrument 
to an end in the history of a great Cause. Can’t 
you see this thing as I do? 

JupitH. I can’t reason. I can’t argue, I can 
only feel. (Falls over form.) 

Jupce, Brand, are you human? 
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A LAST APPEAL 


Brann: Take that form away! 
Jupitu (throwing herself over form): 


No! No! 

Branp. Human? Judge Bartelmy, you are true 
to yourself to the end. You bring your daughter 
here so that by torturing me with the sight of her 
suffering you may escape the penalty of your 
thievery. I was willing she should think me heart- 
less to spare her the. greater pain of knowing you 
as you are. But now you bring her here in her 
innocence to repeat to me your lies. You're de- 
grading her, dragging her down to your own level, 
just as you did her mother before her. If she lets 
you go on using her it will be with her eyes 
open. 

JupirnH. What are you saying? 

Branp. Why, he’s lied to you, just as he’s lied 
all his life. He told you he was trying to shield 
others. He lied. He never shielded anyone but 
himself. Judge Bartelmy, the power of men like 
you must be destroyed. When justice is cor- 
rupted, the nation rots. If I kept silent aboyt you 
and your methods I become your accomplice, I 
betray my trust, just as you have betrayed yours. 


IN THE COMPOSING ROOM OF 


Don’t send it! 
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“THE ADVANCE” 


Wait, wait! 


(To Judith, back of form.) Judith, if, at the 
cost of my life I could spare you this grief, | 
would do it gladly. But even that would do no 
good. You would always despise me for failing 
when my test came, and always despise yourself 
for having caused me to fail. Can’t you see, you 
and I are nothing in all this? The individual does 
not exist, only the cause. Judge Bartelmy, that 
story goes to press. 


Juvce. Brand, it’s my obituary! 
Branp. Oh, no, men like you don’t finish that 
way. You'll have about six hours, judge, before 


that story is read by the public. 
- JupitH. Good bye, Wheeler, I’m sorry it had to 
end like this. 

Jupce. He’s right! He has told you the truth 
—the absolute truth. (Looks at watch.) Six 
hours, did you say, Mr. Brand? 

Branp. Six hours, judge. 

Jupvce. Thank you. (He gocs out.) 

(CURTAIN. ) 





THE DUAL GENIUS OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


OR some strange reason a good 
novelist invariably makes a bad 
F playwright. John Galsworthy, 
the foremost of the new genera- 
tion of novelists in England 
seems, however, to have mastered the secret 
of both forms of art. Not only is he ac- 
counted a worthy literary descendant of Mere- 
dith and of Hardy, but also the most con- 


siderable figure that has appeared on the hori- 
zon of British dramatic art within the mem- 
ory of playgoers. “If,” remarks E. A. Baug- 
han in the Fortnightly Review, “we can pro- 
duce a few more dramatists of his ability the 
future of a national intellectual theater is as- 
sured.” We have seen two of Mr. Galswor 
thy’s plays; “The Silver Box,” produced by 
Ethel Barrymore, and more recently, “Strife,” 
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AN UNCOMPROMISING DRAMATIST 


Mr. John Galsworthy, author of “Strife,’’ refuses to 
mix his ingredients according to the formulae prescribed 
by the box office and convention. He is distinctly a 
“dramatist of the future.” 


the first distinct success of the New Theater 
in New York. Both plays have been issued 
with “Joy,” his first dramatic adventure, in 
the uniform edition of Ms. Galsworthy’s 
works.* 

“The Silver Box” was a failure because the 
public did not care to see Miss Barrymore in 
a part which required the disguise of her good 
looks. With the production of “Strife,” de- 
clares The Sun, the New Theater did the 
right thing in the right way. The New 
Theater has not aimed to be narrowly a 
national institution, but includes the whole 
range of English drama. Mr. Sheldon, an 
American playwright, has handled a_ pow- 
erful American theme in “The Nigger.” “The 
Cottage in the Air” is a British play adapted 
by an American author. “Strife,” as pro- 
duced in New York, is an American play by 
an English author, the scene having been 
transposed, with the author’s permission, from 
the United Kingdom to the state of Ohio. The 
play has lost nothing by this transposition. 
The impartiality of Mr. Galsworthy’s genius 
rises above geography. In this respect, his 


*G. P. Putnam and Sons. 


admirers assert, “Strife” is a greater play 
than Hauptmann’s “Weavers.” 

Mr. Galsworthy himself is keenly conscious 
of a renascence of the drama, not because this 
or that man is writing but because of a spirit 
in the air. “The future,” he prophesies in The 
Atlantic Monthly, “will give us a new mate- 
rialistic drama, poignantly shaped and inspired 
with high intention,” and a new poetical dra- 
ma, “shaped, it may be, like prose, but a prose 
incarnating through its fantasy and symbol- 
ism all the deeper aspirations, yearnings, 
doubts and mysterious stirrings of the human 
Spirit.” 

There was a time when Mr. Galsworthy 
made certain concessions. to the box-office; 
but in his latest and most serious play, that 
has wrung praise even from the reluctant lips 
of New York's most supercilious critics, he 
refuses to mix his ingredients according to 
the managerial formula. That play, remarked 
Mr. Francis Hackett, in the Chicago Evening 
Post, six months before its success on the 
stage, “needs no comic relief, no amusing 
catchword.” And because “it has the rhythm 
of spontaneity, not the pianola rhythm of 
craft,” and “a powerful grasp on the protean 
question of wage slavery,’ we may hail its 
production by ihe New Theater as one of the 
things that furnish a raison d’étre for what 
Henry Miller jealously designates a million- 
aire’s plaything. 

In the opinion of the Times, Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s inherent dislike for artistic compro- 
mises may keep him from lasting success. “The 
successful dramatist,” we are told, “must, in 
some way, uplift his audience emotionally, 
and he must be willing to get right at their 
accessible emotion and have some considera- 
tion for their congenital prejudices in order 
to do so.” Mr. Galsworthy is equally uncom- 
promising in his novels and in his plays. He 
nevef wavers in his sardonic creed. That is 
the source of his greatness, also perhaps of 
his limitations. 

If, as many proclaim, the drama of the fu- 
ture is to concern itself with the clash not of 
individuals but of classes, then Mr. Galsworthy 
is likely to cut a large figure in the days to 
come. He is cautiously feeling his way, thinks 
the Evening Post, into that vaguely defined 
and still more vaguely understood socialistic 
movement which may conceivably character- 
ize the controversies of the twentieth century 
as the democratic movement characterized 
those of the nineteenth. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s novels are analytical; his 
plays are synthetical. Much of the dramatic 
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THE BIG STRIKE SCENE IN MR. GALSWORTHY’S “STRIFE” 


John Galsworthy’s sardonic portrayal of the labor problem in ‘‘Strife,” the first distinct success of the New 
Theater, has wrung approval from the reluctant lips of New York’s most supercilious critics. 


art, declares his exponent in the Fortnightly 
Review, may be learned by an intelligent, able 
writer, but no acquired knowledge will give a 
man the with which Mr. Galsworthy 
conducts his drama. All his characters, like 
Ibsen’s, have their own idioms of speech; un- 
like Ibsen, Mr. Galsworthy does not crucify 
his characters or take a ghoulish delight in 
discovering their weaknesses. The conclu- 
sions of his plays, as of his novels, are pessi- 
mistic enough, in all conscience; but it is not 
the pessimisism which is so close akin to ha- 
tred of the human race, or, at best, to con- 
tempt for it. 


ease 


“Every character in ‘The Silver Box’ is a hu- 
man being and not a bundle of the author’s pet 
dislikes. The pessimism of the play is on a bigger 
scale. It is the pessimism of the circumstances of 
life. That is peculiarly the note of ‘Strife’ as 
well. But in the later play Mr. Galsworthy has 
shown greater depths of pathos. The curious grip 
which is so remarkable in ‘The Silver Box’ has 
become almost uncanny in ‘Strife.’ The figure 
of the silent, masterful John Anthony dominates 
the play, whether you see it on the stage or read 
it in the study. Yet it is probably one of the 
shortest parts for its importance that a drama- 
tist has ever invented. The very silence of the old 
man while his directors are fussing and fuming 
over the waste of the company’s money in hold- 
ing out against the strikers is full of dramatic elo- 
quence. You are made to feel that Frederick H. 
Wilder, the director of the Trenartha Tin Plate 
Works, who has most to say at the board meeting, 
is fussy from nervous fear of the iron will of the 
chairman. By many little touches John Anthony 
is made to live. Mr. Galsworthy has constructed 
the character mainly from its effect on others. 


The secretary of the company, its directors, the 
servant who tries to induce his master to take 
lunch, and even David Roberts himself, the leader 
of the strike, quail before John Anthony’s mas- 
terful eye and incisive tongue. The character of 
the man reveals itself gradually, as if we were 
making his acquaintance in real life. We do not 
have to be told that he is masterful, for we see 
that he is. The whole drama arises from the 
clash of his nature with that of David Roberts, 
a man of as much love of domination as An 
thony himself, but of quite a different tempera- 
ment. These two men make the drama by the 
warfare of their wills. From the very first it is 
made clear that the opinions of neither are held 
by those who are supposed to be with them. An 
thony’s own son is in sympathy with the strik 
ers. The board thinks the cast-iron chairman 
goes too far; for the sake of being master he is 
imperiling the dividends of the company. David 
Roberts has the same difficulties to face. At 
home he has a dying wife, who is loyal to him but 
not enthusiastic over strife which is bringing such 
misery to all the wives and children. The strike 
committee is bullied and hynotized by Roberts, 
just as the board of the Trenartha Tin Plate 
Works is by John Anthony. The background for 
those two characters could not have been more 
skilfully set. It throws their relentless wills into 
relief. Each is fighting for ideas, regardless of 
the claims of practical life around them.” 


Uncompromising tho he is as an artist, Mr. 
Galsworthy’s social message is compromise. 
“Strife” is not, however, a tract advancing 
arbitration in trade disputes. The dramatist’s 
real business is to show how the love of bat- 
tle and of domination stand in the way of 
reasonable settlement of such disputes as they 
stand in other human affairs. 
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NEW PHASES 


ROM the point of view of the 

- musical public, the fierce operatic 
F rivalry between Oscar Hammer- 
stein and the forces of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House, now ex- 

tending over four seasons, is “all to the good.” 
It has quickened the musical atmosphere of 
the whole country. Opera-goers in New York 


’ 





ZEROLA 


One of Mr. Hammerstein’s new tenors, 
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OF THE OPERATIC WAR 


are enjoying more and better music than ever 
before. Philadelphia and Boston now have 
their own opera houses. Chicago is planning 
to follow their example. “Perhaps in a year, 
or a few years at the most,” a writer in Musi- 
cal Amcrica suggests, “America will have a 
chain of opera houses like those which all the 
smaller European cities possess.” 

“Eager expansion in many directions,” Mr. 
H. T. Parker, of the Boston Transcript, ob- 
serves, is the policy of the Metropolitan man- 
agement during the current musical year; 
while “fierce concentration upon a few chosen 
objects” is the program. of the rival Manhat- 
tan under the sole and absolute management 
of Oscar Hammerstein. Mr. Hammerstein's 
rivals were at first disposed to regard his ven- 
ture as a rocket that would come down as a 
stick. But the stick keeps on going up. Mr. 
Hammerstein's position is stronger today than 
ever before. Of the temper in which he has 
been prosecuting his campaign, Mr. Parker 
remarks: 


“Through his first season as an operatic man- 
ager, even when public favor had begun to crown 
his work, Mr. Hammerstein was fearful of the 
Metropolitan, During his second, when Miss 
Garden and Madame Tetrazzini had joined his 
forces, and ‘Louise’ and ‘Pelléas’ stood in his 
repertory, he was contemptuous of it. During 
the third, when the Metropolitan was struggling 
through the change from the régime of Mr. Con- 
ried to the present ordering of its affairs, he was 
loftily patronizing. Now, at the beginning of his 
fourth season, he is bitterly resentful and vindic- 
tive. Last spring, when the Metropolitan had 
promised ‘the full strength of its company’ to mis- 
trustful Chicago, and Mr. Caruso was the victim 
of half-nervous and half vocal ills, it was in 
sore straits for a tenor. Outwardly for three 
years, the temper of the management of the Met- 
ropolitan toward Mr. Hammerstein had been 
lofty contempt. Who was this parvenu manager 
pushing into our field? Last April it had to swal- 
low its pride, put aside the pretence of disdain, 
and entreat from Mr. Hammerstein the loan of 
the tenor, Zenatello. 

“The director of the Manhattan acceded to the 
request, veiling his Olympian satisfaction under 
words of brotherly solicitude for the plight of 
‘the other house.’ Being an astute man of busi- 
ness, he also exacted—or believed he had exacted 
—his price; the opportunity, when he chose, to 
take his company to Chicago unhampered by his 
rival. Accordingly he made his preparations to 
send his company to Chicago in the course of 
the current season. One theater only in Chicago 
is suitable for opera on a large scale, the Audi- 
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torium, and when Mr. Hammerstein sought it, 
contracts between its management and the man 
agement of the Metropolitan denied him access 
to it at any time available for him. Mr. Ham- 
merstein, as his way is, chose not to recollect 
that he had excluded the Metropolitan company 
from the Boston Theater in similar fashion last 
year. As for Chicago, he had been spitted on his 
weapon; he had been tricked by the Metropolitan 
or he believed that he had been tricked. He was, 
and he still is, angrily vindictive. He resolved to 
fight the Metropolitan at every turn, and so far as 
he can lay his plans in advance, he has laid them.” 


New York, Mr. Parker affirms, is not the 
real seat of warfare at the present time be- 
tween the Manhattan and Metropolitan forces. 
Philadelphia is more the debatable ground, 
and there the rivalry is intense. Baltimore, 
too, is a prize which both are struggling for. 
In Boston, Mr. Hammerstein has taken the 
Boston Theater for three weeks at the end of 
March. His company will give performances 
in Pittsburg and Cincinnati this season for 
the first time. In Chicago and Brooklyn alone, 
of all the cities which the Metropolitan com- 
pany will visit, has it gained complete pos- 
session of the field; and “Brooklyn,” Mr. 
Parker remarks, “is within half an hour of 
the Manhattan itself.” He continues: 


“The gods proverbially love a good fighter. Mr. 
Hammerstein is a good fighter; he loves fighting 
for its own sake; and the gods have been kind 
to him accordingly. In expansive and intimate 
moments, especially at the end of a season, he has 
sometimes confessed (as gossip runs in New 
York) that he has been surprised at his good 
fortunes. He has his own courage, his own 
sagacity, his own faculty of constructive imagina- 
tion, his own tireless diligence to thank for many 
of them, but the operatic fates have been kind. 
They gave him Mr. Renaud, because ill-informed 
and provincial Heinrich Conried had never hap- 
pened to hear*of one of the illustrious singing 
actors of our time. They gave him ‘Louise’ and 
‘Pelléas, ‘Thais’ and ‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann,’ 
which, for long, the Metropolitan might have had 
for the asking. They opened to him the neglected 
mine of Massenet’s operas—the Manhattan began 
last month with his thirty-year-old ‘Hérodiade’ 
for ‘the first time in America.’ When Europe 
yielded him no notable and promising new opera, 
a year ago, there was ‘Salome,’ which the Met- 
ropolitan had whipped from its doors in a truly 
American spasm of intriguing prudery, awaiting 
successful revival. Strauss’s ‘Electra,’ the most 
considerable new venture of the current winter 
at the Manhattan, has had only a short vogue 
of curiosity and wonder in Germany. Here in 
America, the chances are that Mr. Hammerstein 
will somehow kindle public interest in it.” 


DRAMA 85 
No wonder, then, that Mr. Hafnmerstein 
goes blithely forth to war. He has his re 
verses—his season of “educatyonal opera” last 
autumn was not a great guccess—but they 
never overwhelm him. He loses his great 
conductors and “star” tenors once in a while, 
but always from inexhaustible Europe he 
draws new treasures. This year there cam 
two notable Italian tenors of the more vehem 











SLEZAK 


The giant Czech tenor who has made a _ sensational 
début this winter at the Metropolitan. 
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ent sort, Zerola and Carasa; a new Irish 
tenor, John McCormack, who has been en- 
thusiastically acclaimed in London and Na- 
ples; and a contralto of rare beauty of voice, 
Miss d’Alvarez. 

Over at the Metropolitan, “the administra- 
tors, the stage staff, the singers, the orches- 
tras and the choruses,’ Mr. Parker tells us, 
“are undertaking this year a huger task than 
ever opera company in America undertook 
before.” 


“They must give 120 subscription performances 
in New York at their own theater, six in each 
week of a season five months long; they must 
undertake two weekly, or forty more at the New 
Theater, they must add one or two besides, in 
each week, in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more; they will give eleven in two groups in 
Boston; and in April they will spend three or 
four weeks in Chicago. Throughout the ‘regular 
season’ in New York, from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the beginning of April, the forces of the 
house will be incessantly divided and sub-divided. 
A wing of the company will almost always be 
journeying somewhere or returning from its jour- 
ney, and such travel notoriously saps the energies 
of operatic forces, even if it doesn’t incapacitate 
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CARASA 


An Italian tenor who contributed to the artistic suc 
cess of the “educational” season at the Manhattan. 





them. Grant that the receipts of these perfor- 
mances out-of-town will be large. So, too, will 
be the expenses of transportation and—what is 
quite as important on the esthetic, if not upon the 
business side—the drain upon the vitality of the 
company.” 


But however the machinery may creak, how- 
ever fiercely the battle rages, the musical 
public is the gainer. Mr. F. Wight Neumann, 
the well-known Chicago impresario, returning 
from Europe recently, registers his conviction 
that we have in this country by far the best 
operatic performances now being given any- 
where in the world, and Frederick Stock, the 





successor of Theodore Thomas, has called 
attention to the great wave—‘a real tidal 


wave’—of music which is sweeping over the 
United States. “Tidal wave” is not too strong 
an expression for this movement. “From New 
York to San Francisco,” says Henry T. Finck 
in The Independent, “from Atlanta to Los An- 
geles, from Boston to Seattle, from New Or- 
leans to Minneapolis—you may follow any de- 
gree of latitude or longitude and come across 
cities and towns of all sizes in which music 
flourishes as never before.” 
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D’ALVAREZ 


A contralto of rare beauty of voice who has joined the 
Manhattan company this season, 
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THE OLD FASHIONED AMERICANISM OF 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


F THERE was one distinguishing 

quality in the life and personality 

| of Richard Watson Gilder, it 
was, so all his friends agree, his 
conservative American instinct. 

On the night he was fatally stricken he had 
been lecturing before a branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association on Grover Cleve- 
land. Mr. Cleveland was always one of his 
idols. Joseph Jefferson was another. The 
decade which gave birth to Gilder produced 
also Bayard Taylor, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and William Dean 
Howells. Any one of the five might serve as 
an illustration of the American literary type 
which is passing. “Mr. Gilder’s status as 
poet, prose-writer or editor,’ says the New 
York World, “is of minor importance in 
comparison with the purity, the fervency and 
example of his old-fashioned Americanism.” 
Mr. Gilder was the son of a Methodist 
clergyman, and was born and brought up in 
Bordentown, New Jersey. The old Gilder 
homestead on the outskirts of that city is 
still in possession of the Gilder family. “He 
is particularly remembered by the older in- 
habitants,” says the Bordentown Register, “as 
his first public introduction here was about 
the year 1860, when he, with two young men 
associates, William and Joseph W. Allen, Jr., 
issued a little weekly sheet, named The 
Leaflet, which was printed in the Register 
office. The Leaflet was devoted to the Na- 
tional Union ticket, headed by Bell and Evarts. 
When the Union and the two Democratic 
tickets were defeated and Lincoln elected on 
the Republican ticket, The Leaflet was dis- 
continued, and Mr. Gilder went to Newark 
as a reporter for The Advertiser of that city, 
and later founded the Newark Daily Register.” 
The Register was not a success. Perhaps, 
as a writer in the New York Evening Post 
suggests, it was too intellectual. At any rate, 
it did not flourish. Mr. Gilder wrote at the 
time: “It is losing money just as fast as a 
newspaper can, which is faster than anything 
else.”” So in 1870 he went to New York, and 
became one of the editors of a journal of 
which the older generation of New Yorkers 
speak fondly to this day—Hours at Home, a 


monthly published by the Scribners. In the 
same year Scribner's Monthly Magazine was 
started under the leadership of Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, the author of “Bitter Sweet” and 
“Timothy Titcomb’s Letters.” Dr. Holland 
made Mr. Gilder his managing editor, and 
when he died the younger man stepped into 
his place. Soon after, the name of the ma- 
gazine was changed to The Century. This 
was in 1881. 

Under Gilder’s editorship, The Century at- 
tained to undisputed primacy among Amer- 
ican magazines. Its special articles were 
the talk of the continent. The life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay first ap- 
peared in its pages. There was another 
monumental series on the Civil War. George 
Kennan’s articles on Russia were of the kind 
that merit the epithet “epoch-making.” Mr. 
Gilder’s personality, the Rochester Post-Ex- 
press observes, “permeated every department 
of the magazine.” The same paper continues: 


“He really revolutionized magazinism, and 7'he 
Century was the first American monthly to have 
opinions of its own and a definite policy. Under 
his editorship the magazine did not merely reflect 
passing phases of life, but it took up the broad, 
fundamental movements in art, science, literature, 
politics, religion and society and dealt with them 
editorially. Under Mr. Gilder’s direction 
the magazine took an active part in bringing 
about the victory for good money; it agitated for 
civil service reform, the purification of the ballot, 
and for the merit system; and it exposed the 
Louisiana lottery and helped to overthrow 
it. With all this the editor never lost sight of 
the salient fact that a magazine must charm, en- 
tertain and amuse as well as instruct, and the 
best humorists and writers of fiction contributed 
to its pages. One phase of Mr. Gilder’s editor- 
ship is worth mentioning as it throws an illumi- 
nating light upon the gentle nature of the man 
Over nine thousand articles are offered to The 
Century in a year, and about four hundred can 
be printed. The labor involved in considering 
the manuscripts can hardly be estimated. The 
Century has on hand enough literary matter and 
almost enough illustrations to last for two years. 
Mr. Gilder’s sense of delicacy led him to return 
rejected manuscripts to authors in plain envelopes 
so that there should be nothing to betray the 
secret of defeat to outsiders. Bill Nye said of 
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EDITOR, POET AND PATRIOT 


, 


“Altho a poet rather than a man of affairs,’’ says the 
New York Outlook, “Mr. Gilder was a man of practical 
Sagacity, with a quick sense of reality. Few men of his 
temperament and talent, have so admirably balanced the 
freedom and impulsiveness of the poetic temperament 
with sound moral sense and practical judgment.” 


Mr. Gilder that he could reject a manuscript so 
gently that the disappointed author would travel 
300 miles to see him and—stay to dinner.” 


During all his period of youthful struggle 
and journalistic aspirations, Mr. Gilder was 
writing verse. He turned to poetry, natu- 
rally, as a medium of expression. He cele- 
brated the events of the day in verse as one 
might record them in a diary. His published 
poems, ranging all the way from 1885 to the 
year of his death, and appearing in such vol- 
umes as “The New Day,” “The Great Re- 
membrance” and “Fire Divine,” are of high 
quality. They are patriotic—Mr. Gilder 
served the Northern cause in the Civil War, 
and was under fire in the defence of Carlisle. 
They are tributes to publicists—Cleveland, 
Grant, Carl Schurz, Edward Everett Hale 





and to artists, poets and musicians. Some 
are pure lyric efforts, “flawless,” as Stedman 
said, “marked by the mystical beauty, intense 
emotion and psychological distinction of the 
elect illuminati.” Mr. Henry M. Alden, writ- 
ing in Harper's Weekly, declares: 


“Mr. Gilder was a creative force in our liter- 
ature. For years he has been justly considered 
our greatest living poet. It is in this field that he is 
best known, that his lofty sentiment and delicate 
esthetic sensibility are disclosed. Here his genius 
has exquisite, lucid, and adeqrate embodiment. 
His more reflective poems show intimate insight 
and analysis; he is a thinker as well as a poet. 
THe fine quality of this poetic analysis appears to 
best advantage in those poems which are personal 
appreciations; in these he has attained a distinc- 
tion which has not been surpassed. Nor has any 
poet so adequately defined, tho others have more 
sensuously expressed, the intimations of the art 
of music. While he pays full tribute to excellence 
of form, there are, in his later period, poems 
which are no less poetic because they repudiate 
servile allegiance to rhyme or to strict metrical 
verse, and which remind us of Whitman at his 
best. In these he illustrated that modern sense 
of rhythm through which our best prose comes 
into accord with the poetic art.” 


To some, however, this estimate will seem 
extravagant. The poetry of Gilder has its 
limitations. The New York Times Saturday 
Review finds it “of unequal value,” and the 
Chicago Dial declares: “It is verse that lacks 
somewhat in substance and virility, that rare- 
ly strikes the inevitable lyric note, but that 
appeals strongly to the cultivated intelligence 
by virtue of its qualities of intellectual dis- 
tinction, artistic feeling, and exalted idealism.” 
The truth is, adds Louise Collier Willcox in 
Harper's Weekly, “his poetry never quite 
caught the popular lilt, and while his thought 
was profound and true, it somehow never 
filtered through to the masses.” 

George Sylvester Viereck, approaching Mr. 
Gilder’s poetic achievement from another an- 
gle, finds his greatest defect in the “ingrained 
Puritanical prejudices” which “filled him with 
an ineradicable dislike for the passional in 
literature.” Mr. Viereck writes (in The 
Forum): 


“It has been said of him that he reached beauty 
through goodness. But the full-blown rose of 
song is always scented with passion. 

“Swinburne put his passion into his verse, 
Gilder spent his passion in tenement house re- 
form and in social service. — 

“Being a Puritan by blood and tradition, he 
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could never fully realize that the things of the 
flesh are no less holy than the things of the 
spirit. But for this one limitation, Richard Wat- 
son Gilder would have been as great a poet as he 
was a man,” 


Of Gilder’s inspiration to the younger gen- 
eration of poets, Mr. Viereck speaks with 
feeling: 


“He lives in the hearts of our younger poets 
as he lived in the hearts of Lowell and Whitman. 
Moody, Mackaye, Robinson—who shall count 
the names?—all are his debtors. 

“No inconsiderable portion of his busy life was 
given to the six hundred poems submitted to him 
every month as the editor of The Century. He 
was the most generous of critics. His life is 
one long tribute to others. F 

“Gilder believed in his country; he overesti- 
mated its literature. Once in a pessimistic mood 
I had spoken ill of contemporaneous American 
verse. Gilder insisted that we have many poets 
of considerable achievement. 

“*Among eight thousand poems sent to me 
every year, he said, ‘there are many extraor- 
dinary poetical compositions. But there are so 
many that the individual accomplishment is al- 
most lost sight of. We have not few poets, but 
many. Poetry, in a word, has become more dem- 
ocratic.’” 


To Mr. Viereck’s tribute should be added 
that of William Watson, the English poet now 
visiting this country. It appears in his “New 
Poems”: 

SONNET 
(To RicHAarpD Watson GILDER) 


Take, Poet, take these thanks too long deferred— 

You that have made me richer year by year, 

Across the vast and desert waters drear 

Wafting your marriage-chimes of thought and 
word, 

Your true-born, truthful songs. Not April bird 

Utters abroad his wisdom morning-clear 

From fuller heart. Still sing with note sincere 

And English pure as English air hath heard. 

And so, though all the fops of style misuse 

Our great brave language—tricking out with 
beads 

This noble vesture that no frippery needs— 

Help still to save, while Time around him strews 

Old shards of empire, and much dust of creeds, 

The honor and the glory of the muse. 


Mr. Gilder was predominantly the editor 
and the poet, but he never forgot that he was 
an American citizen. To his public spirit, 
more than to that of any other one man, the 
three million dwellers in New York’s tene- 
ments owe the reform which, as Jacob A. Riis 
has said, “tore down a hundred ‘dens of 


death’ and gave the poor tenants’ children 
playgrounds where before they had only the 
street and the gutter.” It was Gilder, too, 
who “opened small parks and recreation piers, 
who compelled the building of new schools, 
who shaped the laws that made the tenant 
safe against the horrid peril of midnight 
fires.” In campaign after campaign he took 
his part in active political work. ‘The small, 
thin, nervously active figure,” the New York 
Post records, “with noble head, the long, iron- 
gray hair, the heavy brows, and the piercing 
black eyes, was no more familiar at literary 
gatherings than at meetings in the interests 
of civic decency or in furtherance of munici- 
pal projects, such as the city beautiful, the 
city cleanly, the city righteous.” The Outlook 
adds: 


“Mr. Gilder was President of the Public Art 
League of the United States, and was tireless 
in his endeavor to make his city beautful as well 
as righteous. It was largely due to his enthus- 
iasm that New York has the impressive Wash- 
ington Arch. He was a member of the Council 
of the National Civil Service Reform League; 
he was one of the founders of the Authors 
Club; he was a member of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, and later of the Ameri 
can Academy of Arts and Letters. He was the 
first President of the New York Kindergarten 
Association, and one of his most important ser- 
vices to New York was rendered in his devo- 
tion to the interests of the children of the tene- 
ment-house. It has been said of him that on 
patriotic and humanitarian occasions he was an 
unofficial poet laureate. Whenever the higher 
interests of life in New York were emphasized 
by public meetings, Mr. Gilder was the man who 
gave expression to public feeling. No friend can 
speak of his work dispassionately, for no friend 
can see it apart from his personality. A life of 
beautiful sincerity and service has goéhe out in 
the brightness of a stainless reputation, in the 
glow of a friendship as wide as the continent. 
No one can speak for him as he speaks for him- 


self: 
CALL ME NOT DEAD 


Call me not dead when I, indeed, have gone 
Into the company of the everliving 
High and most glorious poets! Let thanksgiv- 
ing 
Rather be made. Say: “He at last hath won 
Rest and release, converse supreme and wise, 
Music and song and light of immortal faces; 
Today, perhaps, wandering in starry places, 
He hath met Keats, and known him by his 
eyes, 
To-morrow (who can say?) Shakespeare may 
pass, 

























“DAYS OF HAPPINESS” 


(By Elizabeth Nourse) 


“There is no painter,” says A. Dubuisson, a French 
art-critic, “who has reproduced better than Miss Nourse 
has the naiveté of a baby’s attitudes and the tenderness 
of mother love.” 
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And our lost friend just catch one syllable 
Of that three-centuried wit that kept so well; 
Or Milton; or Dante, looking on the grass, 
Thinking of Beatrice, and listening still 
To chanted hymns that sound from the heav- 
enly hill.” 


The Century, in a memorial article pub- 
lished since Mr. Gilder’s death, emphasizes 
his loyalty and his sense of personal respon- 
sibility as the ruling notes in his character. 
“The call of Duty,” it says, “was to him im- 
perative, and no man since James Russell 
Lowell—at whose death he seemed to receive 
a consecration of civic ardor—has more faith- 
fully held up the highest ideals of American 
citizenship. To the effectiveness of this in- 
spiring labor and in fact all the multitude 
of his philanthropic activities, he had unmis- 
takable testimony. Like another Galahad, 


His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure.” 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN PAINTER WHO HAS 
BEEN HONORED IN PARIS 


HERE are many art-lovers who 

know little or nothing regarding 

the work of Elizabeth Nourse, 

yet this talented American lady 
MO) DZ has been working in Paris for 
upward of twenty years, and has received the 
plaudits of artists no less distinguished than 
Puvis de Chavannes, Rodin and Besnard. She 
is especially dear to the French heart, and 
grows more so with each year. The sim- 
plicity, the exquisite womanliness and the sub- 
tle sense of intimacy which pervade her pic- 
tures have ccmpletely won the heart of a na- 
tion which, however complex in other ways, 
looks always to woman for the ideal of pur- 
ity and sweetness. In the art of Elizabeth 
Nourse that ideal is fulfilled. 

Her paintings show that rare and delight- 
ful combination, the delicate insight of a good 
woman mated with the strength of technique 
of a man. The solidity of her drawing and 
the sure skill of her brush work have earned 
her the praise of painters, while her choice 
of subjects has endeared her to the people 
at large. 

The attitude of the French public towards 
her painting has perhaps been best expressed 
in a recent tribute by A. Dubuisson, the art 
critic and writer, containing this summary: 





“I find in the pictures of Miss Nourse all 
the precious qualities of charm, of grace and 
of truth, which are her heritage among living 
artists. 

“There is no painter who has reproduced 
better than she has the naiveté of a baby’s at- 
titudes and the tenderness of mother love. 
There is no one in any case who has more 
truly felt these and has made others feel them. 

“She puts into these intimate little scenes 
all the sentiments of goodness, of charity, of 
devotion and of thankfulness which she her- 
self feels better than anyone else, and she re- 
produces them with an emotion which is al- 
ways true and which communicates itself per- 
fectly naturally, for she makes appeal to the 
best in each of us.” 

Miss Nourse and her work from an Ameri- 
can point of view have been thus ably de- 
scribed by Miss Anna Seaton-Smith in The 
International Studio: 

“To these Frenchmen Elizabeth Nourse’s 
personality is an enigma. She paints like a 
man six feet tall—yet she is frail, delicate, a 
child in appearance and manner. They can- 
not reconcile her sweet, gentle womanliness 
with the virile force of her drawing and brush- 
work. With clear, strong strokes she inter- 
prets the life of the poor and humble. No 
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painting leaves her studio that does not bear 
the impress of deep thought. Thro the home- 
ly scenes that she loves to depict, shine forth 
the fundamental truths of humanity. The sim- 
plest action, as a mother handing a cup of 
cold water to her child, reveals the underlying 
spiritual life. This is the gift of her genius 
and herein lies the value of her work. 

“A sincere student of nature, of the real, 
the actual, Elizabeth Nourse paints only what 
she sees, but hers is the vision of a noble soul 
which pierces through the conventionalities 
to the poetry and beauty that underlie all life. 
Her pictures are not portraits of models, but 
types of human character, of the woman who 
toils for the little one at her breast, of the 
man who earns his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. She shows us not only the struggles of 
those who labor, but their participation in the 
great joys of life: motherhood; the pleasure 
of a man resting from toil in the haven of his 
humble home; the happiness of children in 
their play; the deep consolation which relig- 
ion brings to those who suffer; such are the 
themes which appeal to her most strongly. 

“Tf all the world could see her as I have,’ 
says an American writer, ‘walking along the 
Volendam dykes, her eyes searching the faces 
of man, woman and child, her heart stealing 
into theirs; could see her delicate hand touch 
lovingly the cheek of child or mother, as if to 
say, “This I love. This will I paint,” if all the 
world could watch the lovelight come into the 
weary faces, then all the world would want to 
possess the pictures which tell the story.’ ” 

Later Miss Seaton-Smith speaks of the pro- 
found sympathy which exists between Miss 
Nourse and the humble people whom she 
paints. She says: 

“Absorbed in her work she is oblivious to all 
personal discomfort. Her only anxiety is for 
her models, whom she loves. Her deepest ten- 
derness is lavished upon them, upon the child- 
ren, the babies who appeal so strongly to her 
motherly heart. It is this profound love that 
has enabled her to paint the life of these tiny 
creatures, the soft, helpless little heads nest- 
ling against their mothers’ breast, the curling, 
rose-leaf fingers, the dewy mouths and eyes 
of the ‘nouveau né, or the ineffable love of 
the young mother as she gazes at the child in 
her arms. ‘Les Jours Heureux’ (Days of 
Happiness), exhibited at the Salon, is one of 
her happiest interpretations of a mother’s joy 
in her children. The composition is harmon- 
ious, decorative, enveloped in luminous color 
and reflected lights. The handling is sure and 
vigorous, presenting the large lines with great 


beauty and certitude of effect.” 

One of her most appealing canvases, now 
in a gallery in Rouen, France, is entitled 
“Thirst.” It represents a mother with one 
child on her arm giving a cup of water to 
an older child. The beautifully spiritual qual- 
ity of her work and that delightful sense of 
“intimacy” on which the French critics con- 
tinually dwell when speaking of Miss Nourse’s 
paintings are nowhere better set forth than in 
this canvas. 

Another of her popular compositions, which 
was exhibited at the Exposition in Paris in 
1900 has been thus described by a French 
critic: 

“it is called: ‘In the Church at Volendam’ 
(Holland). The little girl who has fallen 
asleep, her smiling companion, the young 
maiden whose eyes are lost in a wonderful 
dream, her neighbor at her prayers, and final- 
ly one a little older who is passing in review 
the memories of other days, all those form a 
group simple and naive, where each thinks, 





“THIRST” 


The beautiful spiritual quality of Elizabeth Nourse’s 
work, and that delightful sense of “intimacy’’ on which 
French critics continually dwell when speaking of her 
paintings, are nowhere better set forth than in this canvas, 
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where each exists, with the most striking 
truth.” 

Miss Nourse is equally at home in oil or 
water color and has received besides many 
lesser honors medals at the international Ex- 
positions of Chicago, Paris and St. Louis. 
Her work is represented in many of the lead- 
ing collections, both public and private of this 
country, Europe and even Australia. 

She is descended from an old Huguenot 
family who settled in Massachussets some 
three hundred years ago, and oddly enough 
is very proud of the fact that one of her an- 
cestors, Rebecca Nourse, was hanged as a 
witch in Danvers in 1692. 

Elizabeth Nourse is a native of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and it was there at the early age of 
thirteen that she began her artistic studies. 
When, some years later both her father and 
mother died, she resolved to put into effect 
the dream of every young artist and to move 
to Paris. There were pecuniary difficulties in 
her way but with rare courage she overcame 














them and the year 1887 found her studying at 
the Julian Academy under Lefebvre and Bou- 
langer. At the advice of the latter she pre- 
sently left the academy and took a studio of 
her own, where she continued her work un- 
der the direction of Carolus-Duran and Hen- 
ner. The year after her arrival in Paris one 
of her paintings was accepted at the Salon 
and hung on the line, an unusual honor to a 
newcomer. Of her connection with the “New 
Salon” Miss Seaton-Smith says: 

“When Puvis de Chavannes, Dagnan-Bou- 
veret and a number of the younger artists 
founded the Societe Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, Miss Nourse decided to send her pic- 
tures to this new Salon. They were received 
with acclamations and three years later she 
was made an ‘Associée.’ Puvis de Chavannes 
was the first to congratulate her: ‘I am re- 
joiced to know that you have obtained the 
recognition which your talent so richly de- 
serves.’ Death had placed its seal on the mas- 
ter’s lips before she was made a Societaire, 
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“IN CHURCH” 
(By Elizabeth Nourse) 
“The littie girl who has fallen asleep, her smiling companion, the young maiden whose eyes are lost in a wonder- 


fuf dream, her neighbor at her prayers, and finally one a 


ittle older who is passing in review the memories of other 


days,—all these form a group simple and naive, where each thinks, where each exists, with the most striking truth.” 
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“THE FAMILY 


AND 


REPAST” 


(By Elizabeth Nourse) 


Miss Nourse, as one art-critic says, “‘puts into these intimate little scenes the sentiments of goodness, of charity, of 
devotion and of thankfulness which she herself feels better than any one else, and she reproduces them with an emo- 
tion which is always true and which communicates itself perfectly naturally, for she makes appeal to the best in 


each of us.” 


but Dagnan-Bouveret, Cazin, Besnard, Rodin 
and a host of other noted artists showered upon 
her the congratulations which Puvis would so 
gladly have offered had he been alive, not 
only because he admired her work, but because 
she was the first American woman on whom 
this coveted honor, from a country where 


THE SATANIC STREAK 


HE proud and sinister features 
of Edgar Allan Poe may well 
remind the imaginative beholder 
of Milton’s Lucifer. His chief 
sin, like Lucifer’s, was intellect- 


ae 


ual pride; his one obsession, the beauty of 


corruption. Like the Lucifer in Marie Co- 
relli’s “Sorrows of Satin,” he held a peculiar 
fascination for women. Professor Wood- 
berry, in his “Life of Poe,’ * dwells upon 


PERSONAL AND LITER- 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


*Tue Lire or Epcar ALian Por. 
ary. By George E. Woodberry. 
Company. 


honors count, had been conferred.” 

Miss Nourse lives very quietly with her sis- 
ter in a studio in the Latin Quarter. She is 
a devout Catholic and her personality and 
life carry out in a remarkable degree the mes- 
sage of purity and womanliness which is so 
strongly presented in her paintings. 


IN POE’S GENIUS 


the “magical” character of the poet's voice. 
He appealed to sentimental women by his 
figure, his history. and his actions, and to 
kind-hearted women by his suffering. Mrs. 
Sarah Helen Whitman, one of the poet's 
loves, in a poem unearthed by Eugene L. 
Didier} describes his portrait in words that 
suggest the prince of Darkness as Hauff and 
Hoffmann have visioned him. 


“Slowly I raised the purple folds concealing 
That face, magnetic as the morning’s beam: 
7THE Poe Cutt anno Orner Papers. By Eugene L. Did 

ier. Broadway Publishing Company. 
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his life was cne long reiteration of failure. 
He was thwarted in everything he attempted. 
Whenever he soared heavenward, he fell. An 
inexplicable gloom oppressed his life like a 
nightmare. In the olden days people would 
have said that he was possessed by the devil. 
And it is more than coincidence that the arch- 
priest of literary diabolism, Charles Baude- 
laire, author of “The Flowers of Evil,’ was 
his first disciple and prophet in Europe. 
Fantastic as this conception of Poe may 
seem, it is borne out in fact by Professor 
Woodberry’s sane and scholarly, if somewhat 
unsympathetic, biography of the poet. “If,” 
declares the Professor, “it be the office of poe- 
try to intimate the divine, it must be confessed 
these works of Poe intimate the infernal; 
they are variations struck on the chord of 
evil that vibrates in all life, throbs of -the 
heart of pain, echoes of ruin that flash up 
from the deep within deep, the legend, pean, 
and ritual of hopeless death. They belong to 
the confusion of a superstitious mind, the 
feebleness of an unmanned spirit, the misery 
of an impotent will.” The theme of his mas- 
ter lyrics, with the single exception of “Isra- 
fel,” is ruin; in the larger number of his best 








From “‘The Life of Edgar Allan Poe” 
A Hitherto Unpublished Daguerrotype 


THE LUCIFER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Poe is a poet of hell; his poetry, Professor Woodberry 
tells us, intimates the infernal. Like Lucifer, he fell from 
sheer intellectual pride. 


While slumbering memory thrilled at its revealing, 
Like Memnon waking from his marble dream. 


“Again I saw the brow’s translucent pallor, 
The dark hair floating o’er it like a plume; 
The sweet imperious mouth, whose haughty valor 

Defied all portents of impending doom.” 


His eyes were calm 


“With something in their vision 
That seemed not of earth’s mortal mixture born.” 


They were 


“Unfathomable eyes that held the sorrow 
Of vanished ages in their shadows deep.” 


Mrs. Whitman’s plaint for the departed poet 
thrillingly suggests Coleridge’s “maiden wail- 
ing for her demon-lover.” Poe himself be- 
lieved in demons. He was afraid of going 





: After a water color drawing by Wogel 
out in the dark for fear of invisible and male- THE DEVIL IN THE BELFRY 
volent presences. Like Swinburne’s heroes, _ Striking illustration of one of Poe’s diabolistic tales. 


“marked cross from the womb and perverse,” eA ang of Darkness always held for him a strange 
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yoems, the special case of ruin which he de- 
clares the most pathetic of all—the death of 
a beautiful woman. 


“It is no concern that the treatment was rad- 
ically different, so that in each instance a poem 
absolutely unique was created; the noteworthy 
fact is that Poe’s genius was developed in its 
strength by brooding over a fixed idea, as the 
insane do, and when, under great excitement, 
some other mode of expression was imperative, 
it was found only in such objective work as the 
marvelous allegory of “The Conqueror Worm’ or 
in such spirit-broken confession as that other 
allegory of ‘The Haunted Palace,’ which in in- 
tense imaginative self-portraiture is scarcely ex 
celled in literature. The secret life, the moments 
of strongest emotion, the hours of longest reach, 
implied by such motives as these, make that im- 
penetrable background of shadow against which 
in these poems the poet stands relieved forever,— 
the object of deep gloom, whether his sufferings 
were real or imaginary, inevitable or self-im- 
pased, the work of unregarding fate or the strict 
retribution of justice.” 


The same note as in the poems is sounded 
in the prose of the poet, notably in his “Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesques.” Two of 
these, “Ligeia” and “The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” are in his prose what “The Raven” 
and “Ulalume” are in his poetry, his richest 
imaginative work. He expended his spirit on 
them; they mark, Professor Woodberry thinks, 
the highest reach of the romantic element in 
Poe’s genius. His mind dwelled steadily in 
the haunted borderland, upon the verge, but 
not beyond, the sphere of credibility. The 
absorption of his imagination in the preter- 
natural was not more extraordinary than the 
monotony of his themes. In plot, we are told, 
“L’geia” is the same as “Morella,” “The Fall 
of the House of Usher” the same as “Bere- 
nice.” Poe’s Lady Ligeia has no human qual- 
ity. Her aspirations, her thoughts and capa- 
bilities, are those of a spirit, the very beam 
and glitter of silence in her ineffable eyes 
belong to a visionary world. She is the maid- 
en of Poe’s dream, the Eidolon he served. 
Upon this story he lavished all his poetic, in- 
ventive, and literary skill, and at last per- 
fected an exquisitely conceived work, and 
made it, within its own laws, as faultless as 
humanity can fashion. 


“He did not once lapse into the crude or re- 
pulsive; he blended the material elements of the 
legend, the mere circumstance and decoration of 
the scene, like married notes of a sensuous ac- 
companiment, and modulated them with minute 
and delicate care to chime with the weird sug- 


eline, his worn sister 
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After a water-color drawing by Abot and Wogel 
THE MASTERPIECE OF POE’S GRUESOME 
GENIUS 
Poe is essentially the poet of destruction. In “The 


Fall of the House of Usher,’ his genius in the descrip- 
tion of utter ruin achieves its acme. 


gestions of the things above nature, until all 
unites and vanishes in an impression on the 
spirit,—in an intimation of the dark possibilities 
that lie hidden in the eternal secret, adumbrated 
in the startling event when the raven hair of 
Ligeia streams down beneath the serpentine 
flames of the writhing censer, and her eyes open 
full on her lost lover, as they stand embosomed 
within the wind-swayed golden hangings whereon 
the ghastly and sable phantasmagoria keeps up 
its antic and ceaseless dance.” 


As in “Ligeia” the idea of change is ela- 
borated, so in “The Fall of the House of 
Usher” the intellectual theme is fear. In 
artistic construction, Professor Woodberry 
thinks, it does not come short of absolute per- 
fection. 

“The somber landscape whose hues Poe 
alone knew the secret of; the subtle yet not 
overwrought sympathy between the mansion 
and the race that reared it; the looks, traits, 
and pursuits of Usher, its representative ; 
and the at first scarce-felt presence of Mad- 
all is like a narrowing 
and ever-intensifying force drawing in to 
some unknown point ; and when this is reached, 
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in the bright copper sheathed vault in which 
Madeline is entombed, and the mind after 
that midnight scene expands and _ breathes 
freer air, a hundred obscure intimations, each 
slight in itself, startle and enchain it, until, 
slowly, as obscurity takes shape in a glimmer 
of light, Usher’s dread discloses itself in its 
concrete and fearful fulfillment, and at once, 
by the brief and sudden stroke of death, house, 
race and all sink ‘into the black tarn where 
its glassy image had so long buiit a shadowy 
reality.” 

Never, Professor Woodberry declares, has 
the impression of total destruction, of abso- 
lute and irremediable ruin, been more strongly 
given; had the mansion remained, it would 
seem as if the extinction of Usher had been 
incomplete. “Doom rests upon all things 
within the shadow of those walls; it is felt 
to be impending: and therefore Poe, identi- 
fying himself with his reader, places the sure 
seal of truth on the illusion as he exclaims, 
‘from that chamber and from that mansion I 
fled aghast.’ ” 

The most Satanic of Poe’s conceptions, 
however, Miltonic in its grandeur, is his cos- 
mogony, as expressed in the essay-poem 
“Eureka.” He himself declared with intense 
solemnity that the truths discovered in it were 
of more consequence than the discovery of 
gravitation. 

With a pride more overbearing than that 
of Lucifer he challenges God. “To the 
few who love me and whom I love,” he cries, 
in the well-known preface of the poem, “ 
to those who feel rather than to those who 
think—to the dreamers and those who put 
faith in dreams as in the only realities—I 
offer this Book of Truths, not in its character 
of Truth-Teller, but for the Beauty that 
abounds in its Truth; constituting it true. 
To them I present the composition as an Art- 
Product alone :—let us say as a Romance; or, 
if I be not urging too lofty a claim, as a 
Poem. What I here propound is true :— 
therefore it cannot die:—or if by any means 
it be now trodden down so that it die, it will 
‘rise again to the Life Everlasting.’ ”” He quotes 
Baron Bielfeld’s, “we should have to be God 
ourselves in order to comprehend what He is,” 
and he immediately adds in a strain that bears 
a curious resemblance to what the Serpent 
whispered to Eve: “I nevertheless venture to 
demand if this our present ignorance of the 
Deity is an ignorance to which the soul is 
everlastingly condemned?” After reflection, 
he boldly took the only road to such knowl- 
edge that was left open by this apothegm, and 








affirmed that he was God, being persuaded 
thereto by his memories of antenatal and his 
aspirations for an immortal existence, and in 
particular by his pride. “My whole nature 
utterly revolts,” he violently exclaims, “at the 
idea that there is any Being in the Universe 
superior to myself.” Surely Milton’s Satan 
himself could have made no more insolent 
declaration. 

In order to prove his contention, he was 
led to a queer, pantheistic explanation of life. 
He had derived early in life, Professor Wood- 
berry tells us, from obscure disciples of French 
philosophes, the first truth that the material- 
ist ever learns—the origin of knowledge in 
experience, and the consequent limitation of 
the mind to phenomena. At a later period he 
had gleaned some of the conceptions of trans- 
cendentalism from Coleridge and from Schle- 
gel. 

The issue from the union of such principles 
was naturally monstrous and two natured, 
like the Centaur. Attraction and repulsion 
constitute Poe’s notion of matter; the former 
is the physical element, the latter is the spir- 
itual element. The repulsion will not increase 
indefinitely as the condensation of the mass 
proceeds, but when the process of time has 
fulfilled its purpose the evolution of hetero- 
geneity will cease, and the attractive force 
being unresisted, will draw the atoms back 
into the primordial particle in which, as it 
has no parts, attraction will also cease. Now, 
attraction and repulsion constituting our no- 
tion of matter, the cessation of these twe 
forces is the same thing with the annihilation 
of matter, or, in other words, the universe, 
at the end of the reaction which has been 
mentally followed out, will sink into the ni- 
hility out of which it arose. Writing in con- 
clusion, Poe makes one last affirmation, to wit, 
that the diffusion and ingathering of the 
universe is the Deity itself, which has no ex- 
istence apart from the _ constitution of 
things. 

Poe’s knowledge was limited in stock; he 
could not generate by mere reflection a New- 
tonian truth. “That he thought he had done 
so,’ Professor Woodberry asserts, hurling 
the poet to bottomless, intellectual perdition, 
“measures his folly. ‘Eureka,’” he adds in 
conclusion, “affords one of the most striking 
instances in literature of a naturally strong 
intellect tempted by overweening pride to an 
Icarian flight, and betrayed, notwithstanding 
its merely specious knowledge, into an 
ignoble exposure of its own presumption and 
ignorance,” 
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LITERATURE 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


T WILL come as a surprise to 
many even of those who are 
| closely in touch with the literary 
and artistic world to learn that 
an American “Academy of Arts 
and Letters,” bearing some resemblance to the 
famous French Academy of “Immortals,” was 
started in this country five years ago. Pres- 
ident Taft and ex-President Roosevelt are 
both very friendly to its scope and intentions, 
and one of its friends in Congress has pre- 
sented a bill which, if passed, will give it a 
government charter and official standing. The 
American Academy is the outgrowth of an 
earlier “National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters,’ organized by the American Social 
Science Association at its annual meeting in 
1898, and its first members were William Dean 
Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, John La Farge, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, John Hay and Edward 
MacDowell. These seven original members 
were empowered immediately to appoint eight 
more, and they selected Henry James, Charles 
Follen McKim, Henry Adams, Charles Eliot 
Norton, J. Q. A. Ward, T. R. Lounsbury, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich. 

These fifteen then proceeded to choose 
Joseph Jefferson, John S. Sargent, R. W. 
Gilder, H. H. Furness, and John Bigelow. 
There were now twenty members of the Aca- 
demy, representing literature, music, painting, 
architecture and sculpture, and the number 
was soon raised to thirty. The additional 
members were: Winslow Homer, Carl Schurz, 
A. T. Mahan, Joel Chandler Harris, D. C. 
French, John Burroughs, J. F. Rhodes, E. A. 
Abbey, Horatio W. Parker and William M. 
Sloane. Another extension of membership 
was decided upon, and fifty was finally estab- 
lished as the limit. Elections have been held 
at intervals during the past five years. 

Thus definitely in existence, the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters has adopted a 
constitution, in which it declares that its aim 
is “to represent and further the interests of 
the fine arts and of literature.” 

The present officers of the Academy 
are: President, W. D. Howells; Chancel- 
lor, Professor W. M. Sloane; Permanent Sec- 
retary, R. U. Johnson; Finance Committee, 
James Ford Rhodes and Professor Sloane. The 
full list of living members (lacking five to be 
elected) and of deceased members is as fol- 
lows: 
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“IMMORTALS” 


THE MEMBERS 


Edwin Austin Abbey Robert Underwood Johnson 
Charles Francis Adams on Farge 
Henry Adams ienry Cabot Lodge 

ohn Bigelow Thomas Raynesford Louns 
Edwin Howland Blashfield bury 
William Crary Brownell Hamilton Wright Mabie 
John Burroughs Alfred Thayer Mahan 
George Washington Cable 3rander Matthews 
George Whitfield Chadwick William Vaughn Moody 
William Merritt Chase John Muir 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens Thomas Nelson Page 
Kenyon Cox Horatio William Parker 
Henry van Dyke James Ford Rhodes 
Daniel Chester French Theodore Roosevelt 
Horace Howard Furness John Singer Sargent 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve William Milligan Sloane 
Arthur Twining Hadley Francis Hopkinson Smith 
Thomas Hastings Abbott Henderson Thaye: 
Thomas Wentworth Higgin- Elihu Vedder 

son John Quincy Adams Ward 
Winslow Homer Andrew Dickson White 
Julia Ward Howe Woodrow Wilson 
William Dean Howells George Edward Woodberry 
Henry James 


DECEASED 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Francis Marion Crawford 
Daniel Coit Gilman 
Edward Everett Hale 
Joei Chandler Harris Charles Eliot Norton 

John Hay Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Bronson Howard Carl Schurz 

Joseph Jefferson Edmund Clarence Stedman 
Richard Watson Gilder 


Henry Carey Lea 
Edward MacDowell 
Charles Follen McKim 
Donald Grant Mitchell 


Prof. Brander Matthews, to whose article 
in The Outlook we are indebted for our facts, 
has high hopes for the future of the organiza- 
tion. “Whatever may be said,” he comments, 
“of those already elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, no competent 
observer could deny that this membership 
is truly characteristic of the best that the 
United States has to show in poetry and in 
fiction, in history and in the drama, in criti- 
cism and in scholarship, in music and in ar- 
chitecture, in painting and in sculpture.” Pro- 
fessor Matthews imparts the information that 
“three men of undeniable distinction have seen 
fit to decline election, for reasons of their 
own.” He goes on to register his conviction 
that the list of deceased members in itself 
bears witness to the representative character 
of the Academy. “Of a truth these men were 
all of them chiefs in their several callings.” 

When the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters shall have received its charter from 
the United States, Professor Matthews de- 
clares, its members may feel assured that it 
has been solidly established. He adds: 


“What influence and what authority it may ac- 
quire in the future can be determined only by time. 
It will develop only in response to the demands 
which are made on it. That the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters should ever 
attain to an equality with the French Academy 
may be more or less unlikely, since, as Matthew 
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Arnold declared, the French Academy is ‘an 
institution owing to its existence to a national 
bent towards the things of the mind, towards 
culture, towards clearness, correctness, and pro- 
priety in thinking and speaking.’ Here in the 
United States our National bent is not of the 
French; and perhaps it is not improper to suggest 
that there is all the more necessity here—or at 
least all the more opportunity—for a body which 
shall serve (to quote again from Matthew Ar- 
nold) as ‘center and rallying point’ of educated 
opinion and on such matters as may be within 
its sphere of influence. Perhaps occasions may 
arise when the Government may see fit to call 
upon the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
for an expression of this educated opinion; and 
even if such an occasion should be delayed or 
should not arrive, the members will gain in wis- 
dom by the mere fact of their association with 
one another and of their incorporation into a 
single body which has authority to speak for 
literature and for the fine arts. 

“The older members of this new company are 
well known to the American people, and their 
names may be taken as warrant for the belief 
that an American Academy of Arts and Letters 
is likely to be useful, as a guarantee against any 
arrogant assumption of undue authority, and 
also as an assurance that the Academy will be 
animated by a desire for service to the community 
in whatsoever way the demand for this service 
may hereafter make itself felt. At last there is 
in existence in these United States an organi- 
zation which represents the various arts that 
unite to make life more interesting and better 
worth living—an organization which has now 
existed for five years, and which is justified in 
the belief that it is genuinely representative of 
these several arts. Certainly no group of au- 
thors and of artists could have been selected by 
any other process or united in any other way 
the members of which would be more likely to 
know from experience and from association how 
to advance the interests of the several arts in 
the interest of the whole people.” 


Brander Matthews points out that the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters started 
out in much the same way as the National 
Academy of Sciences, which was at first a 
private body but later received a formal act 
of incorporation from Congress and now 
makes an annual report to the President of the 
Senate. The French Academy was also in 
the beginning a private organization. “About 
the year 1629,” as Matthew Arnold has re- 
corded, “seven or eight persons in Paris, fond 
of literature, formed themselves into a sort 
of little club to meet at one another’s houses 
and discuss literary matters. Their meetings 
got talked of, and Cardinal Richelieu, then 
minister and all-powerful, heard of them. He 


himself had a noble passion for letters, and 
for all fine culture. He had the insight to 
perceive what a potent instrument of the grand 
style was here to his hand. Richelieu sent to 
ask the members of the new society whether 
they would be willing to become a body with 
a public character, holding regular meetings. 
Not without a little hesitation, they gave their 
consent.” So precedents may be cited, both 
foreign and native, for official action on the 
part of the Government of the United States. 

It would be well, however, as Professor 
Matthews suggests in a recent article in Mun- 
sey’s, for the American Academy to avoid the 
mistakes, while imitating the wisdom, of the 
French “Immortals.” The special danger 
against which a governmental institution has 
to contend is that of becoming too conserva- 
tive and traditional. The French Academy 
has at times admitted mediocrities and ex- 
cluded men of genius and international rep- 
utation. As Professor Matthews tells the 
story: 


“Corneille and Racine were elected, but Moliére 
was not even proposed—probably because he was 
regarded in his own time only, or at least chiefly, 
as a comic actor. Bossuet was a member, but 
Descartes and Pascal were not. La Rochefou- 
cauld, the author of the ‘Maxims,’ and Le Sage, 
the author of ‘Gil Blas,’ were neither of them 
honored by admission to the chosen forty, altho 
there were among the twoscore academicians of 
their times twenty or thirty minor men of letters 
whose writings are now unreadable, and whose 
names are little known even to professed students 
of French literature. 

“Voltaire was a member; but Rousseau was 
not, nor Diderot, nor Beaumarchais. Victoi 
Hugo was elected; but Stendhal and Balzac 
failed of admission. Alfred de Musset was 
chosen, while Béranger was not considered 
worthy. In the last generation, Flaubert, the 
author of ‘Mme. Bovary,’ and Théophile Gautier, 
a poet of exquisite felicity, even if of very 
limited range, were neither of them rewarded by 
admission. And in our own time, Daudet anil 
Zola and Maupassant were none of them in- 
scribed on the roll of the Academy. Maupassant 
died too young, or in time the honor might have 
been his. Daudet refused to seek an election; 
and he even attacked the Academy savagely and 
a little foolishly, in one of his less veracious 
novels, ‘L’Immortel.’ Zola presented himself 
for election more than once, and was always de- 
feated. He had aroused bitter animosities—per- 
sonal, literary, and political; and even if he had 
survived to a ripe old age, those who disapproved 
of his doctrines and his manners would probably 
have been successful in excluding him. 

“For most of these exclusions, extraordinary 
as they may appear to us now, there are ex- 
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cellent reasons visible to any one who may seek for 
them diligently. Sometimes the author died too 
young ; and sometimes the major part of his fame 
came to him since his death. Sometimes his 
works and his theories were in too marked a 
contrast with the conservative principles of the 
Academy itself; and sometimes his manners were 
not inviting. If there had been an academy in 
England when the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe’ were written, we may be sure that 
neither Bunyan nor Defoe would have been 
elected to its membership, nor would either of 
them have dreamed of presenting himself. If 
there had been an academy here in the United 
States in the mid-years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of course Emerson and Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne and Lowell would have been members. 
But would Poe have been welcome among them? 
And how about Walt Whitman?” 


When Ferdinand Brunetiére was _ lectur- 


ing in the United States some ten years ago 
and was asked whether Zola was likely to 
be elected to the Academy, he answered, with 
asperity: “Not if I can prevent it!” The 
state of mind revealed by this rejoinder 
is symptomatic of the petty spirit that makes 
serious and unbiased selection impossible, and 
Academies unrepresentative. 

America has to guard against the same sort 
of exclusiveness. The New York Hall of 
Fame still bars the august names of Edgar 
Allan Poe and Walt Whitman. The new 
American Academy sets men of comparative 
insignificance ahead of sculptors like George 
Gray Barnard, stylists like William James, 
critics like James Huneker, story-tellers like 
Jack London, and poets of the calibre of Ed- 
win Markham, Bliss Carman and Madison 
Cawein. 





VERNON LEE’S ARRAIGNMENT OF MODERN ART 


T IS significant that one of the 
most exquisite and philosophical 
| of English critics, Vernon Lee 
(Miss Violet Paget), in her lat- 
est volume of essays symbolized 
by the poetic title “Laurus Nobilis,”’* should 
join with Tolstoy in his mighty attack on the 
immorality of modern art. Where the great 
Russian prophet, however, would annihilate 
more than two-thirds of the existing works of 
art, antique and medieval with the modern, as 
inimical to human progress and brotherhood, 
proposing that in the future art should be “a 
mere adjunct of ethical training,” the Eng- 
lish writer looks for a remedy to the reappear- 
ance of art in life as one of life’s greatest 
utilities. She opens her attack on “this brief, 
transitional and topsy-turvy present” with the 
following confession : 


“It is discouraging and humiliating to think 
(and therefore we think it very seldom) that 
nowadays we artists, painters of portraits and 
landscapes, builders and decorators of houses, 
pianists, singers, fiddlers, and, quite as really tho 
less obviously, writers, are all of us indirectly 
helping to keep up the greed which makes the 
privileged and possessing classes cling to their 
monopolies and accumulate their possessions. Bit- 
ter to realize that, disinterested as we must mostly 
be (for good artistic work means talent, talent 
preference, and preference disinterestedness), 
we are, as Ruskin has already told us, but the 
parasites of parasites. For of the pleasure-giv- 





*John Lane Company. 


ing things we make, what portion really gives 
any pleasure, or comes within reach of giving 
pleasure, to those whose hands as a whole class 
(as distinguished from the brain of an occasional 
individual of the other class) produce the wealth 
we all of us have to live, or try to live, upon?” 


Even the masterpieces of the past, now the 
legal property of everybody in public art mu- 
seums, are, in reality, still the possession of 
that privileged class which owns their modern 
equivalents, Vernon Lee affirms, for the mem- 
bers of that class alone have the leisure and 
cultivation necessary to enjoy them. The same 
accusation can be made, she further maintains, 
regarding music and literature. Not that books 
and music are so very costly; “but familiarity 
with musical forms and literary styles, with- 
out which music and books are mere noise and 
waste-paper, is practically unattainable to the 
classes who till the ground, extract its stone 
and minerals, and make, with their hands, 
every material thing (save works of art) that 
we possess.” Hence she continues: 


“Indeed, one additional reason why, ever since 
the eighteenth century, art has been set up as 
the opposite of useful work, and explained as a 
form of play (tho its technical difficulties grew 
more exorbitant and exhausting year by year) 
is probably that, in our modern civilization, art 
has been obviously produced for the benefit of 
the classes who virtually do not work, and by 
artists born or bred to belong to those idle 
classes themselves. For it is a fact that, as the 
artist nowadays finds his public only among the 
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comparatively idle (or, at all events, those whose 
activity distributes wealth in their own favor 
rather than creates it), so also he requires to be, 
more and more, in sympathy with their mode of 
living and thinking: the friend, the client, most 
often the son, of what we call (with terrible 
unperceived irony in the words) leisured folk. 
As to the folk who have no leisure (and there- 
fore, according to our modern esthetics, no art 
because no play) they can receive from us priv- 
ileged persons (when privilege happens to be 
worth its keep) no benefits save very practical 
ones.” 


Vernon Lee is a profound believer in the 
regenerative power of beauty, beauty as a 
regulative function and the “essential power” 
of art. She dwells upon “the intimate vital 
connection between beauty and every other 
noble object of our living.” Therefore, this 
esthetic starvation of millions of her fellow- 
beings appears to her more terrible even than 
starvation of the body. “It is not very com- 
fortable, nowadays, to be an artist, and yet 
possess a mind and heart,” she is moved poig- 
nantly to declare. “And two of the greatest 
artists of our times, Ruskin and Tolstoy, have 
done their utmost to make it more uncomfor- 
table still. So that it is natural for our artists 
to decide that art exists only for art’s own 
sake, since it cannot nowadays be said to exist 
for the sake of anything else. And as to us, 
privileged persons, with leisure and culture fit- 
ing us for artistic enjoyment, it is even more 
natural to consider art as a kind of play: play 
in which we get refreshed after somebody 
else’s work.” 

That there can be no real enjoyment of art 
without initiation and training is a point on 
which Vernon Lee is insistent, for it consti- 
tutes, she affirms, the weightiest accusation in 
Tolstoy’s crushing indictment. Tolstoy has 
attacked art as it exists today, a costly lux- 
ury for the most part, lacking in utility, and 
attainable only by the privileged few. His 
views are corrected, says Vernon Lee, neither 
by historical perspective nor psychological ob- 
servation. For, looking not at the present, but 
“at the centuries and centuries which have 
evolved not only art but the desire and habit 
thereof,” she has seen “what Tolstoy refused 
to see, namely, that wherever and whenever 
(that is to say, everywhere and at all times 
save these present European days) art has ex- 
isted spontaneously, it has brought with it that 
initiation and training.” Therefore she main- 
tains: 


“The initiation and training, the habit of un- 


derstanding given qualities of form, the discrim- 
ination and preference thereof, have come as a 
result of practical utility. Or rather: out of 
practical utility has arisen the art itself, and the 
need for it. The attention, the familiarity, which 
made beauty enjoyable had previously made beau- 
ty necessary. It was because the earthenware 
lamp, the bronze pitcher, the little rude house- 
hold idols, displayed the same arrangements oi 
lines and surfaces, presented the same patterns 
and features, embodied, in a word, the same 
visible rhythms of being, that the Greeks could 
understand without being taught the temples and 
statues of Athens, Delphi or Olympia. It was 
because the special form qualities of ogival art 
(so subtle in movement, unstable in balance and 
poignant in emotion that a whole century of crit- 
ical study has. scarce sufficed to render 
them familiar to us) were present in every vil- 
lage tower, every window coping, every chair- 
back, in every pattern carved, painted, stencilled 
or woven during the Gothic period; it was be- 
cause of this that every artisan of the Middle 
Ages could appreciate less consciously than we, 
but far more deeply, the loveliness and the won- 
der of the great cathedrals. 

“Beauty is born of attention, as happiness is 
born of life, because attention is rendered difficult 
and painful by lack of harmony, even as life 
is clogged, diminished or destroyed by pain. 
And therefore, when there ceases to exist a close 
familiarity with visible objects or actions; when 
the appearance of things is passed over in per- 
functory and partial use (as we see in all me- 
chanical and divided labor); when the attention 
of all men is not continually directed to shape 
through purpose, then there will cease to be 
spontaneous beauty and the spontaneous appre- 
ciation of beauty, because there will be no need 
for either. Beauty of music does not exist for 
the stone deaf, nor beauty of painting for the 
purblind; but beauty of no kind whatever, nor 
in any art, can really exist for the inattentive, 
for the over-worked or the idle.” 


Penetrating deeper, Vernon Lee discovers 
that real artistic enjoyment, and the conse- 
quent nobler growth of the individual, does 
not exist today to any great extent even 
amongst the so-called privileged classes. For 
mere lounging about in art galleries, “wander- 
ing on a round of cathedrals,” or listening to 
music in a more or less perfunctory fashion, 
superficially “spotting qualities and twigging 
their meaning,” is not, she insists, genuine ar- 
tistic enjoyment. Such enjoyment exists now- 
adays mainly among the class of executive ar- 
tists, “because it is only artists who approach 
art from the side of work and bring to it 
work’s familiar attention and habitual ener- 
gy.” In the opinion of Vernon Lee, art has 
been kept alive during the nineteenth century, 
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and will so continue during the twentieth, 
“only and solely” because of a large public 
of artists. And she pays in passing the fol- 
lowing tribute to their “magnificent disinter- 
estedness and purity of heart”: 


“Let us remember that they have worked with- 
out having the sympathy of their fellow-men, 
and worked without the aid and comfort of allied 
crafts: that they have created while cut off from 
tradition, unhelped by the manifold suggestive- 
ness of useful purpose or necessary message; 
separated entirely from the practical and emotion- 
al life of the world at large; tiny little knots 
of voluntary outlaws from a civilization which 
could not understand them; and, whatever world- 
ly honors may have come to mock their later 
years, they have been weakened and embittered 
by early solitude of spirit. No artistic genius 
of the past has been put through such cruel tests, 
has been kept on such miserably short commons, 
as have our artists of the last hundred years, 
from Turner to Rossetti and Watts, from Manet 
and Degas and Whistler to Rodin and Albert 
Besnard. And if their work has shown lapses 
and failings; if it has been, alas, lacking at times 
in health or joy or dignity or harmony, let us 
ask ourselves what the greatest individualities 
of antiquity and the Middle Ages would have 
produced if cut off from the tradition of the past 
and the suggestion of the present—if reduced to 
exercise art outside the atmosphere of life; 
and let us look with wonder and gratitude on the 
men who have been able to achieve great art 
even for only art’s own sake.” 


Regarding the future, Vernon Lee is opti- 
mistic, but she is neither prophetic nor didac- 
tic. She confidently looks for the reappear- 
ance of art in life, and hazards a guess or 
two concerning the manner of its reappear- 
ance. First: 


“That the distribution of wealth, or more 
properly of work and idleness, will gradually be 
improved, and the exploitation of individuals in 
great gangs cease; hence that the workman will 
be able once more to see and shape what he is 
making, and that, on the other side, the possessor 
of objects will have to use them, and therefore 
learn their appearance and care for it; also that 
many men will possess enough, and scarcely any 
men possess much more than enough, so that 
what there is of houses, furniture, chattels, books 
or pictures in private possession may be enjoyed 
at leisure and with unglutted appetite, and for 
that reason be beautiful. We may also guess 
that willing co-operation in peaceful employments, 
that spontaneous formation of groups of opinion 
as well as of work, and the multiplication of 
small centers of activity, may create a demand 
for places of public education and amusement and 


of discussion and self-expression, and revive those 
celebrations, religious and civil, in which the 
art of antiquity and of the Middle Ages found 
its culmination; the service of large bodies and 
of the community absorbing the higher artistic 
gifts in works necessarily accessible to the mul- 
titude ; and the humbler talents—all the good am- 
ateur quality at present wasted in ambitious ef- 
forts—being applied in every direction to the 
satisfaction of individual artistic desire. 

“If such a distribution of artistic activity should 
seem, to my contemporaries, utopian, I would 
point out that it has existed throughout the past, 
and in states of society infinitely worse than 
are ever likely to recur. For even slaves and 
serfs could make unto themselves some kind of 
art befitting their conditions; and even the most 
despotic aristocracies and priesthoods could ad- 
equately express their power and pride only in 
works which even the slave and serf was able 
to see. In the whole of the world’s art history, 
it is this present of ours which forms the excep- 
tion; and as the changes of the future will 
certainly be for greater social health and better 
social organization, it is not likely that this bad 
exception will be the beginning of a new rule.” 


Finally, Vernon Lee does not agree with 
those writers, notably Guyau, who think that 
art is destined partly to replace religion. That 
being the case, she questions, with what are 
you going to replace religion itself in art? 
“For the religious feeling,” she writes, “when- 
ever it existed, gave art an element of thor- 
oughness which the desire for pleasure and 
interest, even for esthetic pleasure and inter- 
est, does not supply. An immense fulness of 
energy is due to the fact that beautiful things, 
as employed by religion, were intended to be 
beautiful all through, adequate in the all-see- 
ing eye of God or Gods, not merely beautiful 
on the surface, on the side turned towards 
the glance of man. For, in religious art, beau- 
tiful things are an oblation; they are the best 
that we can give, as distinguished from a 
pleasure arranged for ourselves and got as 
cheap as possible.” In conclusion, the writer 
maintains that the place of religion in art, 
empty today, can be filled with nothing unless 
than religion itself. “Religion, perhaps exter- 
nally unlike any of which we have historical 
experience; but religion, whether individual 
or collective, possessing, just because it is im- 
mortal, all the immortal essence of all past 
and present creeds. And just because relig- 
ion is the highest form of human activity, and 
its utility is the crowning one of thoughtful 
and feeling life, just for this reason will re- 
ligion return, sooner or later, to be art’s most 
universal and most noble employer.” 








Recent Poetry 








F POETRY is losing its vogue,” 
says Francis B. Gummere, in the 
New York Evening Post, “one 
reason for the loss is because we 
SDS) fail to treat it as poetry.” He 


explains his meaning as follows: 


“Whenever poetry is quoted or recited in these 
latter days, its fundamental quality is suppressed; 
and in the silent reading of it no attempt is made 
to realize, to make audible to the inward ear, that 
purposed march and cadence of its lines. Elocu- 
tion, as one styles the art of reading passages so as 
to bring out all that was put into them, is thus at 
disastrous odds with poetry; and teachers from 
kindergarten to college are striving to make us for- 
get what noble numbers mean.” 


There is good reason, perhaps, for teaching 
children to read or recite poetry as if it were 
prose. Otherwise they are apt to give us a 
singsong that not only ignores the cadence 
but blurs the meaning; but it would be still 
better to discourage children from reciting 
poetry at all until they are capable of per- 
ceiving its real melody. For there is no doubt 
in our mind that Mr. Gummere is right in in- 
sisting that poetry should be read as poetry, 
else not read aloud at all. “Let us,” he goes 
on to say, “root out utterly that abominable 
cheerfulness with which school children, par- 
ticularly girls, are taught to ‘render’ threno- 
dies like Cowper’s ‘Toll for the Brave.’ And 
let us ostracize, or, more simply, lynch the 
adult who reads ‘Lycidas’ as if it were the 
trial scene in ‘Pickwick.’” One trouble is 
that so few of our bards write poetry that can 
stand the test of being read aloud. Most of 
our poetry nowadays is poetry for the eye 
rather than for the ear, and one has to ob- 
serve attentively all the punctuation marks to 
get any sense out of it. Alfred Noyes, with 
all his melody, is offending more and more 
frequently in this way, and some of the sen- 
tences in his epic, “Drake,” are like a jig saw 
puzzle. One of the truest poets for the ear 
as well as the eye and the mind is William 
Watson. We quoted his “Woman With a 
Serpent’s Tongue” last month; but in his new 
volume (New Poems: John Lane Co.) there 
is finer poetry than that. His sonnet sequence 
to Miranda is a rope of pearls. Of the seven- 
teen sonnets that are in the sequence, we 
quote four: 


SONNETS TO MIRANDA 
By WILLIAM WartTSoNn 


If I had never known your face at all, 

Had only heard you speak, beyond thick screci 

Of leaves, in an old garden, when the sheen 

Of morning dwelt on dial and ivied wall, 

I think your voice had been enough to call 

Yourself before me, in living vision seen, 

So pregnant with your Essence had it been, 

So charged with You, in each soft rise and fall. 

At least I know that when upon the night 

With chanted word your voice lets loose your soul, 

I am pierced, I am pierced and cloven, with 
Delight 

That hath all Pain within it, and the whole 

World’s tears; all ecstasy of inward sight; 

And the blind cry of all the seas that roll. 


You dwell amidst a world not far below 
Splendor of courts, and state of queens and kings, 
Yet cheer the halt and maimed, with ministerings 
Of Love. The scoffer says, “Your radiant glow 
But mocks their hopeless gloom!” It is not so! 
Rather do these thank God for her who brings 
Morn, and a wafture of all fragrant things, 

To hearts that little else of sunlight know. 

Far be the day when Life shall have no more 
Its hills and valleys, only one dead plain! 
Myself am of the valleys, whence do soar 

The peaks, and proud in valleys I remain; 

Yet watch the mountains from the river shore, 
Nor rail at heights I may not hope to gain. 


Too long I wear this mask that I have made— 
Rather, this woof of silken words, where each 
Half shows me, half conceals; too long I teach 
Truth to walk delicately in rich brocade, 

And hide my heart, with cloth-of-gold arrayed. 
I loved and love you—here is simple speech; 

I loved and love you, who are out of reach; 
There, take my secret stripped of lace and braid. 
But what avails it? You give ear to those 
Who buzz and flutter betwixt you and the sun; 
And I am too disdainful of my foes 

To answer them. Their web is poorly spun, 
And easily I could shatter it if I chose. 

But I am proud as you, Magnificent One! 


I should have cleaved to her who did not dwell 
In splendor, was noc hostess unto kings, 

But lived contented among simple things, 

And had a heart, and loved me long and well. 
Her, too, I loved; and left her—need I tell ?— 
For the triumphant light that round you clings; 

I left her for the Heaven your presence brings; 

I left her also for the pangs of Hell. 

I hear the Midnight tolling to the sky. 

The human tides ebb fast, that broke in foam 
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Far around London’s great impassive Dome. 

Somewhere asleep the happy meadows lie, 

And sweet is there the savor of the loam. 

And now, sweet dreams, sweet Lady!—And 
good-bye! 


In the latest volume of poetry by Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke (“The White Bees”: Scribner’s) 
there is much pleasant fireside reading, which, 
tho it fails to stir the blood, warms and soothes 
and solaces with agreeable fancies, wholesome 
philosophy and good metrical workmanship. 
From the title poem we quoted at some length 
when it appeared in one of the magazines. 
Here is a less ambitious little lyric that seems 
to us rather delightful: 


A LOVER’S ENVY. 
By Henry VAN DyKE. 


I envy every flower that blows 
Along the meadow where she goes, 
And every bird that sings to her, 
And every breeze that brings to her 
The fragrance of the rose. 


I envy every poet’s rhyme 
That moves her heart at eventime, 
And every tree that wears for her 
Its brightest bloom, and bears for her 
The fruitage of its prime. 


I envy every Southern night 
That paves her path with moonbeams white, 
And silvers all the leaves for her, 
And in their shadow weaves for her 
A dream of dear delight. 


I envy none whose love requires 
Of her a gift, a task that tires; 
I only long to live to her, 
I only ask to give to her 
All that her heart desires. 


The death of Richard Watson Gilder, fol- 
lowing so hard upon that of Stedman and 
Aldrich, leaves us few links between the pres- 
ent and the days of our first literary splendor 
when Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Bryant 
and their contemporaries were filling the air 
with silver melodies. We still have Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. Winter with us, but neither is 
doing much in a poetical way. The question, 
Who is the most authentic poet now living 
in this country? would find many answers. 
Some would say William Vaughn Moody, 
others would say Edwin Markham, still oth- 
ers, Madison Cawein; but we would not be 
surprised to see the name of Bliss Carman 
lead the list. One does not expect to find 
any poet at his best when doing such a con- 


ventional thing as a Thanksgiving poem; but 
in the following, from Coilier’s, Mr. Carman 
gives us a fine piece of work singularly free 
from the perfunctory note. We omit four of 
the stanzas: 


THANKSGIVING. 
By Buiiss CARMAN. 


My tent stands in a garden 

Of aster and golden-rod, 

Tilled by the rain and the sunshine, 
And sown by the hand of God,— 
An old New England pasture 
Abandoned to peace and time, 

And by the magic of beauty 
Reclaimed to the sublime. 


About it are golden woodlands 
Of tulip and hickory; 
On the open ridge behind it 
You may mount to a glimpse of sea,— 
The far-off, blue, Homeric 
Rim of the world’s great shield. 
A border of boundless glamor 
For the soul’s familiar field. 

x * * ~ 
Here in the sifted sunlight 
A spirit seems to brood 
On the beauty and worth of being, 
In tranquil, instinctive mood; 
And the heart, athrob with gladness 
Such as the wise earth knows, 
Wells with a full thanksgiving 
For the gifts that life bestows: 


For the ancient and virile nurture 
Of the teeming primordial ground, 
For the splendid gospel of color, 
The rapt revelations of sound; 

For the morning-blue above us 
And the rusted gold of the fern, 
For the chickadee’s call to valor 
Bidding the faint-heart turn; 


For fire and running water, 
Snowfall and summer rain; 

For sunsets and quiet meadows, 
The fruit and the standing grain; 
For the solemn hour of moonrise 
Over the crest of trees, 

When the mellow lights are kindled 
In the lamps of the centuries. 


For those who wrought aforetime, 
Led by the mystic strain 

To strive for the larger freedom, 
And live for the greater gain; 

For plenty and peace and playtime, 
The homely goods of earth, 

And for rare immaterial treasures 
Accounted of little worth; 
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For art and learning and friendship, 
Where beneficent truth is supreme— 
Those everlasting cities 

Built on the hills of dream; 

For all things growing and goodly 
That foster this life, and breed 

The immortal flower of wisdom 

Out of the mortal seed. 


But most of all for the spirit 
That can not rest nor bide 

In stale and sterile convenience, 
Nor safety proven and tried, 
But still inspired and driven, 
Must seek what better may be, 
And up from the loveliest garden 
Must climb for a glimpse of sea. 


Another seasonal poem with the note of 
deep sincerity in it is Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s 
poem on Christmas in the Woman’s Home 
Companion: 


CHRISTMAS: A PRAYER. 
By E.izaABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Be born anew, dear Lord, be born again, 

Unto the hunger of the sons of men! 

Whose famine is too bitter to be fed 

By any lower food than sacred bread. 

We thirst for hope and, tasting, drink it not. 
We choke for joy denied a barren lot. 

We starve for love and, starving, throw the dice 
That may, or may not, pay love’s precious price. 
Our trembling hands, infirm, have lost the wit 
To grasp Thy holy cup. Lord, give us it! 


Fill it with strength despaired of by the weak. 
Fill it with brimming rest the weary seek. 
Out of the chalice let the lonely drink. 
Restrain the wild soul crouching on the brink 
Of shameful purposes, that no man knows. 
Watch, Thou, the desert where the desperate goes! 
Unto white hearts give purity anew; 

And to the false the power to be true. 

Grant to the mourning, all uncomforted, 

The conscious coming of their dearest dead. 
Give to the friendless, shrinking and apart, 
The happy throbbing of the Christmas heart. 


Is there a flying thing 
Fluttering, with broken wing? 
Lord, show us where it hides. 
Lead us where’er abides 
Beneath pain’s sharpest fang, 
The most forgotten pang 
Within Thy world to-day: 
For that, for that, we pray. 


For the bird shot in the bog; 
For the tortured, writhing dog; 
The patient, laboring beast 
That gives us most for least; 
For the soul within the dumb, 


And for that it may become, 
lor the smitten by the way, 
Oh, listen, Lord! We pray. 


Be born again, dear Christ! Be born again, 
Unto the knowledge of the sons of men. 

Be born into the gentle heart that brings 

Its best, its strongest, to the weakest things. 
Be born into the finest tenderness, 

That will not burden where it cannot bless; 
Be born in the divinest power to feel, 

That never hurts the nerve it cannot heal. 


We presume Mrs. Partridge wrote the fol- 
lowing poem (in Harper’s Magazine) before 
the announcements of the discovery of the 
North Pole were made. That fact does not, 
however, affect the fine literary quality of the 
stanzas: 


THE ICE OF THE NORTH 
By MARGARET RIDGELY PARTRIDGE. 


White, immaculate, storm-beaten beaches, 
Lonely sea beyond seas, beyond ken, 
From the ice of your farthermost reaches, 

Re-echoes your challenge to men! 


They have sought you with worship and wonder ; 
In despair they have sent forth their breath— 

And for answer—the crash of your thunder, 
The shiver and silence of death! 


You have wooed them, aroused them, and quelled 
them, 
You have prisoned them fast in your floes, 
You have drawn them, betrayed and repelled 
them, 
And their bones lie a-bleach on your snows. 


Is your diadem, gemmed with star-flowers 
From those far-flaming fields of the sky, 

But the sign of a Tyrant whose powers 
Overthrow and destroy and defy? 


Oh! imperious, pitiless regions— 
Snow-panoplied hills that entice— 

Are those silent impassable legions, 
But guarding a bosom of ice? 


Or is it the radiant duty 
Of your rapturous heart of delight, 
That crimsons with currents of beauty 
The dark span of your desolate night? 


Through the long voiceless twilights that darken 
Your virginal, slumbering plain, 

Do you dream of the sunlight, and harken 
For the voice of the southwind again ?— 


Oh! mysteries never beholden 
By the ages, we question and wait 
For the ultimate answer withholden 
In the mist-woven mantle of Fate. 
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By your star-vestured beauty still haunted, 
In the wake of your moons, we set forth— 
By your perilous silence undaunted. 
We follow the call of the North! 


It is a very unconsoling notion of God that 
we get in a poem in The Pacific Monthly, but 
one that will seem to many of us, in certain 
moods, to be dreadfully plausible: 


THE HUNT 
By Don Margulis 


O, why do they hunt so hard, so hard, who have 
no need of food? 

Do they hunt for hate?—Do they hunt for sport? 
—Do they hunt for the lust of blood? 


If I were a god I would get me a spear, I would 
get me horse and dog, 

And merrily, merrily I would ride through covert 
and brake and bog— 

With hound and horn and laughter loud, over 
the hills and away— 

For there is no sport like that of a god who holds 
a man at bay! 


O, but the morning is fresh and fair! and O, but 
the sun is bright !— 

And yonder the guarry breaks from the brush and 
heads for the hills in flight; 

A minute’s law for the harried thing, then follow 
him, follow him fast. 

With the bellow of dogs and the beat of hoofs 
and the mellow bugle’s blast. 


Hillo!—Halloo!—we have marked a man!—there 
is sport in the world to-day! 

And a clamor swells from the heart of the wood 
that tells of a soul at bay. 


Going up boldly, amid the blare of trum- 
pets, to the belching cannon’s mouth is a fine 
dramatic act that has been nobly sung ever 
since cannon began their belching existence. 
In his new volume (“Harmonies”: Houghton 
& Mifflin), M. A. De Wolfe Howe sings fit- 
tingly of the greater valiance of her who goes 
down to the fiery gates of death to bring to 
life a new-born soul: 


THE VALIANT 
By M. A. De Wo tre Howe. 


Not for the star-crowned heroes, the men that 
conquer and slay, 

But a song for those that bore them, the mothers 
braver than they! 

With never a blare of trumpets, with never a 
surge of cheers, 

They march to the unseen hazard—pale, patient 
volunteers ; 

No hate in their hearts to steel them,—with love 
for a circling shield, 
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To the mercy of merciless nature their fragile 
selves they yield. 

Now God look down in pity, and temper Thy 
sternest law; 

From the field of dread and peril bid Pain his 
troops withdraw! 

Then unto her peace triumphant let each spent 
victor win, 

Tho life be bruised and trembling,—yet, lit from 
a flame within 

Is the wan sweet smile of conquest, gained with 
out war’s alarms, 

The woman’s smile of victory for the new life 
safe in her arms. 

So not for the star-crowned heroes, the men that 
conquer and slay, 

But a song for those that bore them, the mothers 
braver than they! 


We presume that Mrs. Wilcox has written 
more poems that are tucked carefully away 
in scrap-books than have been written by any 
other two poets of our day. And one who thus 
treasures her poems in early youth will have 
no cause for shame or self-derision when, in 
mature years, one opens the old volume and 
runs over the contents. She never was a 
poet of passion, tho she probably thought 
she was when her first volume was issued; 
but she is a true poet of the emotions, and 
in these days of “modernity” it is pleasing 
to come across such an attractive confession 
as this in The Nautilus—from which, by the 
way, we take the liberty of dropping about one 
dozen of needless commas: 


BE NOT ATTACHED. 
By Etta WHEELER WILcox 


“Be not attached,”"—so runs the great command 
For those who seek to “Know and Understand.” 
Who sounds the waters of the deeper sea 

Must first draw up his anchor and go free. 


But not for me that knowledge. I must wait 
Until again I enter through Earth’s gate. 

I am not brave enough to sail away 

To farther seas, and leave this beauteous Bay. 


Love barnacled, my anchor lies. And, oh, 

I would not lift it if I could, and go 

All “unattached,” to find those Truths which lie 
Far out at sea, beneath a lonely sky. 


Tho peace of heart and happiness of soul 

Await the seeker at that farther goal, 

With love and all its rapture and its pain, 

Close to the shores of earth I must remain. 


Not yet would I relinquish my sweet dream, 

To gain possession of the Fact supreme. 

I am attached; and well content to stay, 
Learning such truths as Love may send my way. 
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Manhattan has been sung of in many a 
worthy poem, but we do not remember ever 
before to have seen a whole volume of poetry 
on that subject. Charles Hanson Towne has 
given us such a volume (“Manhattan”: Mitch- 
ell Kennerley), and still the subject is not ex- 
hausted. We quote one of the more somber 
passages, to which we affix a title: 


HERE IN THE FURNACE CITY 


By CHartes HANson Towne. 
Here in the furnace City, in the humid air they 
faint, 
God’s pallid poor, His people, with scarcely 
space for breath; 
So foul their teeming houses, so full of shame 
and taint, 
They cannot crowd within them for the fright- 
ful fear of Death. 


Yet somewhere, Lord, Thine open seas are sing- 
ing with the rain, 
And somewhere underneath Thy stars the cool 
waves crash and beat; 
Why is it here, and only here, are huddled Death 
and Pain, 
And here the form of Horror stalks, a menace 
in the street! 


The burning flagstones gleam like glass at morn- 
ing and at noon, 
The giant walls shut out the breeze—if any 
breeze should blow; 
And high above the smothering town at midnight 
hangs the moon, 
A red medallion in the sky, a monster cameo. 


Yet somewhere, God, drenched roses bloom by 
fountains draped with mist, 
In old, lost gardens of the earth made lyrical 
with rain; 


Why is it here a million brows by hungry Death 


are kissed, 
And here is packed, one Summer night, a whole 
world’s fiery pain! 


If the life of a great city is somber, how 
about its death? In the London Academy we 
find an impressive picture of a dead city: 


A DEAD CITY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By E. T. 


The silence of long centuries of sleep 
Broods with closed eyes and lips that may not 


sing, 
And lizards through its quiet byways creep— 
The city, beautiful at evening. 


No glorious ladies walk there at the noon, 
The cold sea beats and murmurs at its gate, 
It is most wonderful beneath the moon, 
And in the haggard morning desolate. 
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There is no sentinel about the wall, 
The great gates, broken in the flying press, 
Hang loose and rust; none seek when shadows 
fall 
The pale Madonna without hands to bless, 


Who no more guards the city of her name 
Since the dark night, a thousand times recalled, 
When dream-like from the hills the alarum came, 
And the great altar lost its emerald. 


In every palace, empty of delight, 
The jealous mosses canker on the walls, 
The solemn moonlight every silver night 
Starkly on each forsaken bastion falls. 


The lute-strings have been silent many a year, 
There is no sound of music in the street— 

When the noontide grew clamorous with fear, 
And suddenly were stayed the dancing feet, 


Red strife laid all the pleasaunce desolate, 
And singing poets sought the armourer; 
Ladies, with fingers white and delicate, 
Laid by their gold and scarlet and miniver; 


And no more lovers starry-eyed for love 
Watched the sun set in rose and amethyst 

Beyond the sea; but clarions shrilled above, 
And iron clamored about them as they kissed. 


The dreaming midnight set a slumb’rous hush 
Upon the slain men sleeping in the street; 
Over their heads the grass grew thick and lush, 
The wild red poppies covered up their feet. 


The painted glories molder from the walls; 
Strange jewels, curiously carven for delight, 
The silver dust obscures; at intervals, 
Bats, like the shadow of death, obscure the 
night. 


Mr. Gilder’s death has elicited a number of 
‘poetical tributes, full of feeling and the sense 
of personal loss. We quote one of these from 
The Independent: 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER 


The summer birds have gone without adieu, 
The air gave back no sound of speeding wing, 

We saw not when they passed; we only knew 
The groves were silent where they used to 

: sing. 

Radiant the morning, yet we sighed and said, 

“The birds have flown—the summer’s joy is 

dead.” 


A singing soul has passed to clearer light 
In some serener land, we know not where— 
Singing he soared, with strong exultant flight, 
And still the music lingers in the air. 
Each tuneful cadence of the singer fled 
Throbs in the hearts that cannot count him dead. 














Recent Fiction and the Critics 








ITH this book* we regretfully bid 
adieu to Marion Crawford. 
There are, in the words of the 
British Weekly, few novelists 
who have given a more whole- 
some pleasure to their generation. Crawford 
never repels us. He is always dignified and 
refined. There is a curious ar- 
STRADELLA tistic restraint in all his books, 
and we sometimes feel that this 
restraint is almost too rigid. Continental writ- 
ers reveal themselves in their books; they give 
us their best as well as their worst. They 
descend to lower ethical levels than our writ- 
ers reach, but they also rise to loftier heights. 
Crawford has given us many and wonderful 
books, but we always feel that he never sur- 
renders himself fully, that he leaves the deep- 
est things of life and of his life unsaid. In 
consequence he invariably stands above his 
work; he does not take it entirely seriously. 
There is a certain superciliousness in his at- 
titude toward his own creations. In his last 
and latest novel this is particularly notice- 
able. Frequently “Stradella” is marked by 
that facetious manner that now and then he 
permitted himself to enjoy. “Tho a romance,” 
remarks the Sun, “it is told with much light- 
ness, and seventeenth century matters—and 
Italian, and pretty serious matters at that— 
are treated repeatedly with what appears to 
be an absence of serious concern.” 
Stradella, the hero, is an Italian musician 
known to us chiefly through the opera named 
after him. There is a love-affair with a niece 
of a Venetian Senator, Pignaver, an elope- 
ment, hairbreadth escapes, banditti, bravi, and 





picturesque incidents gleaned from time- 
stained chronicles of medieval Rome. Queen 
Christina of Sweden moves in the back- 


ground, there are wary cardinals, a Pope, and 
much that powerfully appeals to a romantic 
temperament. 

Crawford’s sly comments on men and affairs 
lighten the style and deepen the impressiveness 
of his book. It is a pity that his last novel 
could not have been his greatest, but, as one 
reviewer remarked, few literary careers end 
with a climax. While the book lacks a larger 
significance, there are revealed to us very de- 
lightful character portraits. Senator Pig- 
naver, the rich dilettanti, who is tremendously 





* SrrapELLta. By Marion Crawford. The Macmillan 
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conceited and airs himself as a Maecenas be- 
cause he dines poets, with vast credit to him- 
self and no little secret economy, is an alto- 
gether human and memorable figure. But the 
most successful portraits are those of the two 
bravi, Gambardella and Trombin, direct de- 
scendants of “The Three Musketeers.” Altho 
professional murderers, they are patrons of 
art. 

These precious fellows, the Boston Tran- 
script opines, will rank as the most original 
characters that Mr. Crawford ever devised, 
and since he forbore to destroy or convert 
them to the straight and narrow path of ex- 
emplary conduct, he probably intended to dis- 
close more of their adventurous careers at a 
later day. Crawford, himself, in the little 
epilog, pathetically enough preluded their re- 
appearance. “Whether,” he said, “Trombin 
and Gambardella will stroll into the story- 
teller’s dreamland again, and act other parts, 
he cannot himself surely tell, nor does he 
know whether they will be welcome if they 
come.” Certainly, remarks the Springfield Re- 
publican, there will be widespread regret that 
they never can come. 

The critics are disposed, on the whole, to 
treat the last book of our greatest popular 
novelist with extreme kindness. “It would 
take some courage,” to quote The Argonaut 
of San Francisco, “to say that ‘Stradella’ is 
the best of Marion Crawford’s novels, but it 
may safely be asserted that it is unexcelled for 
simplicity of narrative, felicity of style, or 
the human interest that remains unchanged 
from age to age.” “Stradella” was obviously 
intended to be one of a series of books. Mar- 
ion Crawford had acquired the dangerous 
habit of writing trilogies. 

There seems to be a certain tendency to 
diffusiveness in novelists as they grow older. 
Thus Hichens, Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, 
H. G. Wells and Henry James, like Crawford, 
increasingly conscious, perhaps, of the infinite 
complexities of life, seem to be less and less 
able to compress their message into the con- 
ventional novel of average length. Embon- 
point seems to be the fashion in books; novels 
are steadily growing in bulk. We look upon 
Crawford’s last book as the first volume of a 
long novel which must unfortunately now re- 
main unfinished; and it is to be hoped that no 
tyro will take up the thread where it has fallen 
from the hands of the dead master-weaver. 
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POEQ) N THIS bold portrayal of the 
modern woman,* Mr. Wells has 
managed to offend alike his radi- 
cal admirers and Mrs. Grundy. 

CAED2) He concludes, however, an osten- 
sible truce with the latter; not because his 
radicalism has weakened but because his ab- 

solute truthfulness to life 

ANN VERONICA compels concessions from 

his personal creed. Some 
of the critics acclaim the book with enthus- 
iasm. “‘Ann Veronica’ is a great novel,” af- 
firms The Argonaut (San Francisco). Other 
discriminating critics frankly express their 
disappointment. We should call “Ann Vero- 
nica” great if we could forget the author’s 
masterpiece, “Tono-Bungay.” With the fresh 
recollection of “Tono-Bungay” one is tempted 
to underrate Mr. Wells in his present per- 
formance. “It is hard to believe,’ remarks 
the London Evening Standard, “that this 
novel comes from the same hand which wrote 
‘Tono-Bungay.’ How Mr. Wells came to write 
it is a puzzle for the critics.” The New Age, 
also of London, inclines to think that the pro- 
duction of this volume is a temporary aber- 
ration. “Its appearance so closely after ‘Tono- 
Bungay’ explains, perhaps, the obvious note of 
overstrain.” In justice to Mr. Wells we would 
say that even in his less felicitous moods, he 
cannot help being remarkable; he is a genius, 
whatever he writes about. If not everything he 
touches changes to gold, we at least never 
receive from him the ordinary dross of con- 
ventional fiction. He is equally at home on 
Mars and in suburban London. 

The heroine of this book is the rebellious 
young Englishwoman stifled by suburban con- 
vention. Ann Veronica is not an unsexed crea- 
ture; in spite of her anatomical studies and 
her participation in a suffragette riot, she is, 
and to the end remains, the Eternal Female. 
This explains why, in the words of The 
Athenaeum, we find Mr. Wells as the urgent, 
if cynical, champion of the cause which makes 
woman eternally dependent on man. The 
novel is only slightly and indirectly concerned 
with economics. They are included in the 
larger question of the relation of sexes. 
“Wherever,” remarks the London Times, 
“Veronica turned, there was a man in her 


” 


way. 


“She wanted to go to the fancy dress ball and 
to continue her education—her father was in 
the way. She wanted to work on quietly at her 





*Ann Veronica: A Mopern Love Story. By H. G. 


Wells. Harper & Brothers, 
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biology, and imagined that Mr. Ramage, who was 
so friendly and so ready to lend her money, would 
help her on; till suddenly she found Mr. Ramage 
and his money and his notion of the proper re- 
lation of the sexes right in the path before her, 
a huge and terrible fire. She plunged, for forget- 
fulness and in anger, into the cause of female 
suffragism, and found policemen and magistrates 
and prison chaplains in the way. She returned 
home, and there was Mr. Manning, with his an- 
noying, theatrical devotion, in the way. She en- 
gaged herself to Mr. Manning; and even that 
surrender was futile, for Mr. Capes stood in the 
way. And with Mr. Capes she found at last 
what she wanted—the way of a man which should 
be her way too.” 


“Is Ann Veronica Everywoman?” the re- 
viewer continues. “Does Mr. Wells mean 
that the way of all women is blocked by one 
or more men, and that only by identifying her 
way with that of a man can a woman find a 
way at all? On the answer, obviously, de- 
pends the value of this novel as a ‘criticism 
of life.” The New York Tribune replies 
with an emphatic negation. Ann Veronica, 
we are told, “is not a type. She is simply one 
more of the freakish young creatures who 
prance through current fiction, and whose por- 
trayal Mr. Wells might leave to other hands.” 
We frankly admit that we have not met Ann 
Veronica in fiction; in the drama Bernard 
Shaw alone has endowed her with cousins, 
but the question is, have we met her in life? 
“There are many Ann Veronicas in the 
world,” asserts the Boston Transcript, “but 
there are few novelists who have originality 
enough to put them into fiction.” 

A writer in Justice, a Socialist Lon- 
don review, turns in disgust from Ann Vero- 
nica, because she settles down to the “re- 
spectable,” wedded life of the orthodox; be- 
comes reconciled to her father and her aunt; 
and, quite in the style of the mid-Victorian 
novel, “lives happy ever after.” But, explains 
the Chicago Evening Post, that is beside the 
point. “Wildly adventuring she comes to 
port; are we to reason that any young girl 
of two-and-twenty is justified in setting out 
without a compass or any knowledge of steer- 
ing?” “Wells,” the writer adds, “would be 
the last to say that a happy outcome to such 
a journey was probable.” 


“Yet undoubtedly any young woman who at- 
tempts it has his sympathy, There must be, Ann 
Veronica herself concludes, at least one genera- 
tion of martyrs before woman shall find her place 
in this new world. She herself escapes the mar- 
tyrdom, but the escape is incidental only to the 
story; it does not touch the gospel of the tract.” 
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CmPNMIKE Mr. Wells, Mr. Robert 
Hichens seems to suffer from 
overstrain. He has of late be- 

‘ come excessively garrulous; his 

grip is loosening. We wish, in 

reading his recent effusions, that some one 
would inject a tonic into his literary system. 

Yet, again, like Wells, Mr. 

Hichens is a genius even in 

his shortcomings. He has 

too much not too little to say, but, in his de- 
sire to be emphatic, he reiterates the same 
point too often. His latest novelistic ven- 
ture* would have gained threefold in strength 
if Mr. Hichens had been resolute enough to 
trim it with the love of a father who loves 
his children too dearly to spoil them. We 
would. gladly dispense with one half of the 
five hundred and thirty-seven pages of his 
book; we could not without sense of eminent 
loss dispense with it altogether. Nevertheless 
the New York Globe justly states the case 
when it recommends to its readers the advice 
of the poet Samuel Rogers, to emulate the 
flea and—skip. “If you miss something on 
one page you are pretty sure to run up against 
it on another.” Yet, having commenced the 
book, we cannot lay it down. The latter part, 
especially, is absolutely compelling. Here Mr. 

Hichens is himself again. 

Those readers of Mr. Hichens who are also 
music lovers rise from the perusal of his books 
with emotions akin to those evoked by grand 
opera. In “Bella Donna,” to quote the Lon- 
don Times, from which this conceit is taken, 
not only does the principal action take place 
in front of two or three carefully elaborated 
backgrounds, but to the accompaniment of a 
kind of complicated symphony, as it were, of 
sense impressions that readily suggest orches- 
tration. The author has perfumed his book 
with the subtle poisons of the Occident 
blended with those of the East. His heroine, 
Bella Donna, is a poisonous woman, one of 
the most vicious females ever imagined by a 
writer of fiction. Bella Donna, we are re- 
minded, is the name of a poison which, harm- 
less if taken once, yet, frequently repeated, 
becomes deadly. ' 


BELLA DONNA 


“This peculiarity,” the au- 
thor adds reflectively, “is shared by all pois- 
ons affecting the heart.” The art of Mr. 
Hichens makes everything penetrate deep. 
“That,” observes Mr. Chamberlin in the Even- 
ing Mail, “is the reason why his close, long, 
puissant study of this frightful woman be- 
comes a horror before it is done.” 


*Berta Donna. By Robert Hichens. Lippincott & Com- 


pany. 
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Mr. Lloyd Dell, in the Chicago Evening 
Post, speaks of the book as “a modern Damon 
and Pythias story.” Young Nigel Armine, a 
born idealist, ever a champion of lost causes, 
sees in Bella Donna a pitiable creature in 
whom the good is struggling for domination 
over the bad. His friend, Meyer Isaacson, a 
gifted physician, divines the woman's utter de- 
pravity, but she forestalls his intervention by 
revealing herself to him with brutal frank- 
ness as his patient under the seal of profes- 
sional secrecy. Nigel marries the middle- 
aged enchantress in the generous enthusiasm 
of his youth, and the scene shifts to Egypt. 
The Orient brews the intoxicating notion that 
transforms the nature of the courtesan, Bella 
Donna, into something still lower. She finds 
herself disappointed in her social ambition 
through the birth of a direct heir to the title 
she expected Nigel to inherit. Presently the 
corrosive influence of the environment incar- 
nates itself in the figure of a rich, cruel, mas- 
terful and sensual Oriental. Strange, primi- 
tive lusts awaken in her; she, a woman used 
to masculine adoration, desires the slavery of 
an Oriental harem. It is the desire of 
Nietzche’s female for the whip. Bella Donna 
without delay slowly and artistically poisons 
her husband. In the description of the pro- 
cess of her moral deterioration, Mre Hich- 
ens displays a cunning that is distinctly un- 
canny. Meyer Isaacson, forewarned by an 
almost feminine intuition, hastens to Egypt. 
A terrific duel between him and the woman 
ensues. Again his hands are tied by conven- 
tion. Another physician is in charge of the 
supposed case of sunstroke, and the wife 
forbids him to see the patient. In the end 
Meyer Isaacson prevails; Bella Donna, fran- 
tic with the madness of desire, confesses her 
guilt and, laughing at Nigel’s despair, throws 
herself into the arms of her Oriental admirer. 
The latter, however, casts her out with a 
cruelty that seems incomprehensible to our 
more chivalrous Western imagination. He 
fears complications with the English; his 
mood has changed; besides he implicitly be- 
lieves in the fatalistic doctrine of the Koran: 
“The fate of every man have we hung about 
his neck.” 

Of the remaining characters, Meyer Isaac- 
son is the most striking; altho, in the conten- 
tion of one reviewer, he is too finely drawn, 
being a rather impossible combination of the 
scientist, the detective, the business man and 
the prophet. But the delineation of the woman 
is a master portrait. She lingers in one’s 
memories like Kipling’s “Vampire” and “The 
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Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue,” so 
ruthlessly painted by William Watson. The 
Bella Donna of Mr. Hichens occupies 
by right a place in that triumvirate of 
feminine infamy. The author (to quote the 
Transcript) lays open to us calmly, dispas- 
sionately and unprejudicedly the soul of the 


woman. “She stands before us in all the 
splendor and all the shame of an appalling 
moral nakedness. He leaves her no shred of 
sincerity to clothe herself with. He neither 
apologizes for nor denounces her. He pre- 
sents her exactly as she is, and he asks us to 
see and to contemplate a woman wholly bad.” 





E WOULD suggest that Mr. 

Robert Chambers take a vaca- 

W tion. Even a royal treasury may 

be exhausted by reckless expen- 

diture, and Mr. Chambers’ liter- 

ary capital is not commensurate with the great 

fortunes of which he delights to write. His 

latest novel* is a feminized 

THE edition of “The Fighting 

DANGER MARK Chance;” and autoplagiar- 

ism is always a sign of 

sapped vitality or limited ability. Such, at 

least, is the opinion of the Eagle. Where, our 

Brooklyn contemporary points out, “the man 

Siward struggled against the inherited ten- 

dency to drink in ‘The Fighting Chance’ and 

denied himself the fulfillment of his love until 

he had conquered his internal enemy, it is 

the girl, Geraldine, in “The Danger Mark,’ 

who has the irresistible drink inheritance and 

who will not marry the lover who would take 

her, drunk or sober, to speak very plainly, 
until she has ‘proved herself worthy.’” 


“Furthermore, when there was a _ certain 
piquancy in the pictures of society life and so- 
ciety depravity in ‘The Fighting Chance,’ and 
even in the weaker ‘Younger Set,’ Mr. Chambers’ 
ready pen and the avidity of the masses for 
descriptions of doings in ‘high life’ have not 
availed to give any touch of freshness to the 
setting of his story. Much of it reads like the 
copy of an ardent society reporter let loose. For 
a last comparison, ‘The Danger Mark’ lacks the 
virility and the ring of truth that made the first 
hereditary study of worth.” 


Of course Mr. Chambers may be depended 
upon never to fall below the standard of nar- 
rative excellence he has set for himself. “And 
altho,” observes The Transcript, “that stand- 
ard is only pleasingly mediocres it results in 
some work sufficiently enjoyable, provided 
only that one is content not to take the author 
too seriously nor to expect too much from 
him.” His heroines are always very much 
alike, distractingly beautiful and clever. The 


eed 
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present heroine differs from her immediate 
predecessor only in having hair of “golden 
brown,” while the latter’s was black. Yet all 
this, the Boston reviewer assures us, need de- 
ter no prospective reader from the book, for 
one expects it; and it is even doubtful if Mr. 
Chambers attempts anything other than what 
he has attained. 


“He was a painter before he became a novelist 
and he still revels in pictures—brilliant pictures 
of a Louis XVI. masked ball, charming pictures 
of the woods and streams of the north and of 
life in their midst, glittering pictures of wastes of 
snow pulsing with all the keen exhilaration of a 
day afoot in the open air.” 


Still the recipe for his novels is always the 
same; there is always the same flavor; one can 
almost scent the same spoon. We always 
know, Mr. Percival Pollard wearily exclaims, 
that the milieu will be invariably the “best peo- 
ple,” some of whom are sure to drink, or to 
be otherwise self-detrimental. 


“We know the picture will be fairly gorgeous. 
We know there will be some clever rhetorical 
fireworks; some love passages that will appeal 
poignantly to the romantic fledglings who arbit the 
fate of popular novels. We know, in short, that 
Mr. Chambers will leave nothing undone to make 
for popular success. Yet it is time to suggest to 
him that public taste changes, and that one cannot 
eternally make the same trick fool the same 
people.” 


Less sophisticated than the Town Topics’ 
critic, the reviewer of the Rochester Post 
Express is perhaps juster in his apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Chambers. He enthusiastically 
hails Chambers as an American Balzac with- 
out the Frenchman’s inimitable style. Mr. 
Chambers, he insists, expresses himself like 
an uneducated man. “Were the novel better 
written we should call it a great book. But, 
in spite of the vast knowledge of American 
life and character displayed in these pages, 
every sentence unfortunately shows that Mr. 
Chambers has never mastered the art of 
prose composition.” 
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The author of this story, which was published a few months ago in The Craftsman, is Miss 
Marie Louise Goetchius, a young lady whose work has been attracting much favorable atten- 
tion in the year or two since she first began to publish. From the very first she has shown the 
skill of a true artist, and this is the finest thing that we have seen from her pen. It has depth, 
originality and the sure touch of a master hand. A volume of the stories of Miss Goetchius is 


soon to be published. 


Cmenr-) ATINKA stood before her mistress 
in the dark little kitchen and took 
K the orders for the day. The mis- 
tress was small and sharp. She 
scolded Katinka for a yesterday’s 
stupidity; she warned her that in 
the future she must grow more intelligent. Ka- 
tinka was so used to being scolded that she did 
not listen. She stared instead at her mistress’s 
neck ribbon. It was red, very broad and red, 
and it warmed Katinka. She wanted to touch 
and feel it. Everything else in the room—about 
her mistress and about herself—was ugly and 
faded. Only the red ribbon glowed like fire. 

Soon the mistress went out of the kitchen, 
and Katinka began to work. There was enough 
to be done to last that day and the next and 
the next. The air in the kitchen was heavy 
and close, but she did not notice that. The 
coals in the stove gleamed orange and breathed 
out stifling heat. She bent her flat thin body 
stolidly over this heat, opening and slamming 
the rust-turned doors of the stove. There were 
unwashed dishes piled high on the table. Later 
she would have to wash them—and then there 
was the sweeping and cleaning, such as it was, 
and the making up of three rooms and the serv- 
ing—and after that, more work still. Katinka 
was strong, even tho she looked bloodless 
and badly fed. Now she clattered clumsily 
around her kitchen, with her huge flapheeled 
shoes, her flabby skirts hitched up in front and 
dragging limply behind, her dirty brown ging- 
ham waist gaping open at the throat. And al- 
ways she thought of the red ribbon and how 
bright and cheerful it was. 

The first thing she remembered, in all her 
squalid life, was a red handkerchief about her 
mother’s neck. Otherwise she could only look 
back upon beatings and cursings, and the bitter 
cold, the biting cold of Russia. Since then shc 
had seen countless colors, in stuffs and ribbons, 
but she had never owned one of them—never 
even a colored spool of thread. Her mistress 
had many ribbons of reds and blues and purples. 
And her mistress’s child had many ribbons, too. 
That was a lucky child! It had much to eat, 
a nice white bed, gay toys, kind words and 
pretty dresses with sashes and shoulder knots 
to match. The child came often into the kitchen 
to plague and tease Katinka. It seemed to like 
the kitchen, just as Katinka liked the parlor, 
where everything was red plush, and where 
there were big pink paper roses in the window. 
This particular morning, the child stole in 


earlier than usual. It was dressed in white, 
with a wide blue sash, whose dangling fringe 
swept the floor as the child darted here and there, 
fingering everything, disarranging the dishes, 
peering on the shelves, questioning and getting 
in Katinka’s way. Katinka was not afraid of the 
child as she was of the mistress, so she dared 
touch the sash. Its silk slipped scrapingly 
through her rough fingers as she stroked it and 
whispered guttural words to it. It seemed to 
streak in a broad blue band of light through the 
undusted kitchen. 

Soon, however, the child grew tired of Ka- 
tinka and not even an offer of jam and bread 
could keep it near her. It ran wilfully, with a 
flirt of its sash, out of the door. The kitchen 
seemed darker when the mistress and child were 
not there. Katinka felt dumbly alone and sullen. 

As she waited on the table that noon, she 
noticed that the child was wearing more finery 
than usual—also that the mistress was dressed 
as for Sunday. Katinka was glad of this, be- 
cause it meant that they would be going out 
that afternoon and that she would have the 
house to herself. She wondered where they were 
going. 

Immediately after dinner, they started off. 
Katinka watched them from the window. The 
mistress walked carefully and stiffly, holding her 
best skirt high above her brown cotton petticoat. 
The child, in its big flaring hat and starched 
dress, minced along beside its mother. When 
they had disappeared around the corner, Katin- 
ka went directly to the parlor and sat in one of 
the big red plush chairs. She liked to smooth 
the plush with her fingers. But she did not dare 
to stay there long. The dishes must be cleared, 
the rooms done. 

After she had finished all the downstairs work, 
she went to the child’s room. There lying on 
the bed was the blue sash. It curled on the white 
cover like a blue snake. Katinka stared at it, 
fascinated. It had grown dark and gray outside 
and it was raining in great flat drops against the 
window pane. The room was very untidy, and 
was trimmed profusely with a soiled salmon 
pink, But to Katinka’s eyes it was beautiful, and 
far above the daring of her dreams. Now the 
biue sash seemed to make it more beautiful than 
ever. She could noc work while the sash lay 
there. The consciousness that she was alone with 
it overpowered her. She took it up timidly and 
put it like a scarf, around her neck. It clung 
boldly to her dull brown gingham waist, as if it 
had innumerable claws, clutching at her for sup 
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port, sucking in her immobility. She stood mo- 
tionless for some time. She seemed afraid to 
move—to put the scarf down where she had 
found it. She touched it carefully. But finally 
the first instinctive fear of such intimacy re- 
treated and left her trembling over the pleasure 
of being alone with the sash. As she tidied up 
the room, she still felt the blue ribbon about her 
narrow shoulders. 

At last, however, her work in the room was 
finished. She put the sash slowly back on the 
bed, but her shoulders twitched rebelliously. 
Then, with a sudden uncouth gesture, she caught 
the sash up again, carried it out of the room, and 
started climbing the stairs to the garret where 
she slept. The stairs were steep and black. They 
creaked with each thud of her heavy feet. 

It was damp and brown in the garret. The 
low wooden rafters of the ceiling pressed down 
smotheringly. A kitchen chair, a cracked wash- 
basin and pitcher, a wooden wash-stand and a 
narrow iron bed were all the room contained. 
Katinka shut the door behind her. The blue sash 
slipped from her shoulders and lay coiling and 
writhing on the dusty floor. She stooped awk- 
wardly and picked it up. Then she sat on the 
edge of her bed and patted happily the soft blue 
silk of the ribbon. 

Suddenly she started. The front door had 
slammed. The mistress and the child were back. 
At once she thrust the sash beneath the cover 
of the bed and, without a backward glance at it, 
she stumbled downstairs. The mistress scolded 
her well for not being at the door. The child 
ran up to its room, but evidently did not miss 
the sash, for it did not ask about it. 

Katinka went at the rest of her work stupidly. 
She could think of nothing but the blue sash 
waiting for her beneath the cover of the bed. 

That evening her young man came and sat 
with her. Katinka never thought of this young 
man except on the one night a week when he 
was allowed to see her. He was honest and sober 
enough. Some day she would marry him. He 
had often told her that she was a good worker. 
She worked while he was there. She darned a 
big black heap of the child’s stockings. He 
watched her with dull approval. They neither 
of them felt it necessary to converse, At nine 
o’clock promptly he went away. Katinka was 
glad. She wanted to be alone in the dark with 
the blue sash. There was no remorse in her 
heart. She did not consider it wrong to have 
taken the sash. She might have taken it long 
ago if she had thought. She slept with it around 
her neck that night. At dawn she woke to touch 
it and look at its warm blue. When she was 
dressed she hid it again under the mattress. 

But the suggestion of the sash upstairs stayed 
with her all that day and started a strange un- 
wieldy revolution of her being. She felt sudden- 
ly drunk with the idea of owning more ribbons 
and finery. She thought constantly of this, and 
the more she thought of it the more tenacious 


and fixed became her greedy and starving wish 
for other companions. 

She began to watch her mistress and the child. 
Her eyes turned always to their rooms and the 
pretty things they left about. Whenever they 
went out, she would fumble and hunt slyly in 
their bureau drawers until, little by little, her 
treasure grew. A ribbon here, a belt there, a 
piece of gay-colored stuff—small bits, each of 
them, but mounting steadily into a rich pile of 
flaming color—hidden by day beneath Katinka’s 
mattress, scattered by night in prodigal wealth 
over the iron bed. Katinka hugged her secret. 
She brooded over it gluttonously. Now during 
the day she was still the drudge, going and com- 
ing, carrying and washing and serving others. 
But the dark little kitchen, the scoldings, the flat 
colorlessness of the day, slid by her vacantly. 
The weekly visits of the young man blurred 
themselves into the whole. She did not think of 
telling him her secret. She sang sometimes tune- 
lessly as she worked, Even the mistress noticed 
the change in her and began to watch her, for 
she was suspicious of things she did not under- 
stand, and there was no reason that she could 
see why her servant should sing. So she scolded 
and spied upon Katinka more than ever. 

Only the nights were Katinka’s own, and in 
them she learned to be happy. Night after night 
she played with her treasure. Her one little 
candle burned palely in its sickly yellow point. 
Its light was feeble by contrast with the ribbons. 
Sometimes she would lay ‘them out in different 
patterns on the floor and look at them for hours. 
Such patterns as Katinka would weave! Nar- 
row and broad, short and long ribbons, smooth 
and wrinkled, they would stretch their orange, 
blue and red arms out into the shadows and 
beckon and twist and turn and point. Some- 
times when a silver of moonlight crept painfully 
in through the top of the narrow window, Ka- 
tinka would blow out the candle and heap them 
in the thin path of the moon whiteness. Then 
the colors would burn strangely, as with a thous- 
and eyes. To Katinka they seemed to stir and 
breathe. She would often seize them up, and 
strain them to her, and as she bent over them, 
with her pale hair and face, her high hard cheek- 
bones, her narrow sunken shoulders, the ribbons 
looked in their brilliant tones as if they had 
sucked the life from her. Other times she 
dressed up in them. They hung from her 
grotesquely, like weird, flapping, winged banners. 
There were indeed many ways in which to enjoy 
them. Oh, those were gay warm-blooded nights 
spent with good friends! 

Still Katinka grew bolder. Her passion be- 
came fierce as a miser’s greed for gold. The day 
was dull and worthless in which she did not 
bring another ribbon to add to her pile beneath 
the mattress. Once a danger note sounded. The 
child wished to wear the blue sash. It was no 
where to be found. The mistress asked Katinka 
if she had seen the sash, and Katinka, in a 
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sudden panic, answered that one day when she 
was cleaning, it had blown out of the window. 
The mistress accepted this explanation silently 
and no more was said about it. But from that 
day the mistress grew very careless. Once she 
left her best brooch—a big bowknot with a bright 
stone in the center of it—on the bureau. It did 
not tempt Katinka. She looked at it without 
envy. But that same morning she found a long 
piece of brick-colored satin ribbon lying on the 
child’s bureau, and that she took greedily. 

In the evening her young man came to see her. 
Katinka had so much work to do that she could 
not sit with him. She. was tired. Her head 
ached doggedly. Her thick ankles and feet 
turned in resistlessly as she shuffled about the 
kitchen, scraping the rust-worn pans, washing the 
greasy dishes. A smell of fish hung strongly 
in the air. Katinka’s young man snuffed it in 
contentedly. He stared at Katinka and thought 
to himself that she would make him a good wife. 
He did not notice the drabness of her hair, the 
flatness of her face, the shapelessness of her fig- 
ure. Katinka was glad he was there—she would 
be glad when he went. She wanted to feel the 
silky touch of her new ribbon slide through her 
rough fingers. 

Suddenly a door slammed and there were foot- 
steps on the kitchen stairs. Katinka recognized 
them, They were short flat steps. She had 
heard them descending those stairs every morn- 
ing since she had been in this place. She put 
her big red hands, dripping as they were with 
dish water, under her apron. It was an instinc- 
tive gesture. She could not imagine why her 
mistress was coming down to the kitchen. 

The young man rose awkwardly and made as 
if to go, then he changed his mind and stood on 
one foot, with one thick shoulder and arm sag- 
ging. His little eyes shifted uncomfortably from 
Katinka to the door of the kitchen, which opened 
presently with a rattle. The mistress walked in. 
Her blue silk and lace waist and the black satin 
skirt rustled aggressively. Katinka was not used 
to seeing her mistress in the kitchen after din- 
ner, and it gave her a vague feeling of confu- 
sion. Also she was afraid that the mistress 
would scold her because of the young man. The 
mistress stood, smali and sharp, in the middle of 
the room. The cheap kitchen lamp flared in her 
face; the silk of her skirt crackled as she turned 
to the young man. 

“Are you Katinka’s friend?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered, hoarsely. 

“Then you come upstairs with me—and you 
too, Katinka,” commanded the mistress. 

The young man looked at Katinka helplessly, 
but Katinka did not meet his eyes. She was 
used to obeying her mistress. She shambled 
after her now—the young man following. The 
mistress went ahead rapidly—up the black kitchen 
stairs to the parlor floor. The young man gaped 
in at the parlor, with its red plush furniture and 
pink paper flowers. It looked very pretty, lighted 
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up with the pink paper shaded lamp in the mid- 
dle of ‘the table. But the mistress did not pause 
there. She went on past her own room and the 
child’s room. The child popped its head around 
the half-open door of its room and stuck its 
tongue out at Katinka. 

Finally they reached the crooked dusty flight 
of stairs leading to the garret—the mistress still 
hurrying ahead. Katinka mounted the stairs 
breathing heavily, The young man came slowly 
after, her—his eyes looked bewildered. 

The mistress threw open the door of Katin- 
ka’s wretched room. The candle was burning 
wanly. It flickered in a sudden frightened panic 
from the unexpected draft. The room looked 
stale and damp—it smelt of dust. The bed 
clothes had been disarranged and pulled apart, 
the linen sheet trailed on the floor, the mattress 
was awry, the woolen blanket was pushed back 
—and half dragging on the dirty floor, half ly- 
ing on the covers, were all the ribbons that Ka- 
tinka had taken. Strangled and coiled, one with 
the other, they looked like bleeding tortured 
things thrown aside to die. 

Katinka gave a little guttural cry when she 
saw them and her face twisted itself into a 
grotesque mask of pain. The candle light fell 


palely on the colors, which seemed to be trying 
The whole heap of them dis- 
and reds. The mistress 


to hide by fusing. 
solved into purples 
pointed to them. 

“There,” she said to the young 
stole them. They're all mine.” 

The young man stared at the mistress stupidly. 
Katinka crouched in a corner, her eyes on the 
ribbons. 

“That’s what she is,” continued the mistress, 
triumphantly—“A thief. Do you want to have a 
thief for a wife?” 

The young man shook his head. He seemed 
incapable gf words. A dull red flushed his face. 
He no longer looked at Katinka. 

“Then you can go,” said the mistress. 
decent respectable man would have it. 
better go.” 

She motioned to the door. The young man 
backed out of the room. His steps, marking 
heavily his descent, grew fainter and fainter, Ka- 
tinka seemed hardly to notice that he had gone. 
She had looked up once at him while her mistress 
was speaking, but the rest of the time she stared 
as if in a stupor at the ribbons. 

“As for you,” said the mistress, “you pack 
your trunk and get out early tomorrow morning 
It’s no more than you deserve. And before you 
go, the first thing in the morning, I want you to 
press each one of these things neatly and lay 
them on the kitchen table. I won't touch them 
in the crumpled state they’re in now. I’ve 
counted them all and if you take as much as one 
I'll have you arrested. You're very lucky that 
I don’t anyway.” 

Then she went out of the room and shut the 
wooden door behind her. Katinka was alone. 


“She 


man. 


“No 


You'd 
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Katinka went over to the ribbons, seized them 
passionately in her arms and crushed them to 
her. They streamed gaily from her hands and 
flung out long red and blue banners, which clung 
to her dirty apron and torn skirt. They seemed 
to recognize her touch. She talked to them in- 
coherently and stroked them and laid her cheek 
against them. Then she knelt on the floor and 
counted them, sorting them carefully. The last 
one of all which she took up was the blue sash. 
She looked at it a long while. Finally she rose 
and stood holding it on her hand. Then she put 
it around her neck. The silk was soft and 
brushed against her skin. She shivered as it 
touched her. Then she put it down and dragged 
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her box out, with a slow rasping sound, from 
beneath the bed; she unhooked a few limp dress 
rags hanging behind a faded curtain and put them 
in the box. 

Suddenly she slammed down the lid of the box 
and, snatching up the sash again, buried her face 
in it. Then a gust of shivering seized her. As 
if impelled by it, she climbed painfully on top of 
the box and, reaching up, knotted an end of the 
sash to one of the low rafters, Then she made 
a loop in the other end of the sash, put it care- 
fully around her neck and stepped off the box. 
The other ribbons sprawled at her feet. The 
candle spluttered after a while, went out, and left 
the room in darkness. 





COULDN’T GET RELIGION 


Gen. O. O. Howard, as is well known, is a 
man of deep religious principles, and in the 
course of the war he divided his time pretty 
equally between fighting and evangelism. How- 
ard’s brigade was known all through the army 
as the Christian brigade, and he was very proud 
of it. 

There was one hardened old sinner in the 
brigade, however, whose ears were deaf to all 
exhortation, General Howard was particularly 
anxious to convert this man, and one day he 
went down in the teamsters’ part of the camp 
where the man was on duty. He talked with 
him long and earnestly about religion and finally 
said: 

“I want to see you converted. Won’t you 
come to the mourners’ bench at the next ser- 
vice ?” 

The erring one rubbed his head thoughtfully 
for a moment and then replied: 

“General, I’m plumb willin’ to be converted, 
but if I am, seein’ that everyone else has got 
religion, who in blue blazes is goin’ to drive the 
mules ?”—Cosmopolitan. 


THE LESSON ON THE COW 


A teacher was giving a “Lesson on the Cow.” 
She was trying to impress on their young minds 
the various uses of milk. Butter, cheese, etc., 
had been disposed of, and she wanted some bright 
child to tell how the farmer gave the surplus milk 
to the pigs. Leading up to this, she asked this 
question :— 

“Now, children, after the farmer has made all 
the butter and cheese he needs, and uses what 
milk he wants for his family, what does he do 
with the milk that still remains?” 

Dead silence followed for a moment, and then 
one little hand waved frantically. 

The teacher smiled and said, “Well, Tommy ?” 

“He pours it back into the cow,” piped Tommy. 
London Tit-Bits. 


THE FUMIGATED BAND 


An antiseptic Baby and a Prophylactic Pup 

Were playing in a garden, when a Bunny gam- 
boled up. 

They looked upon the creature with a loathing 
undisguised, 

For he wasn’t disinfected, and he wasn’t Pas- 
teurized. 


They said he was a Microbe, and a Hotbed of 
Disease, 

They steamed him in a vapor bath of a thousand- 
odd degrees, 

They froze him in a freezer that was cold as ban- 
ished hope, 

They scrubbed him with permanganate 
carbolated soap. 


and 


With sulphuretted hydrogen 
wiggly ears, 

They clipped his frisky whiskers with a pair of 
hard-boiled shears, 

They donned their rubber mittens when they 
took him by the hand, 

And elected him a member of the Fumigated 
Band. 


they bathed his 


Nowadays there are no Microbes in that garden 
where they play, 

For they bathe in pure formaldehyde a dozen 
times a day; 

They take their daily ration from a hygienic cup, 

The Baby, and the Bunny, and the Prophylactic 
Pup. 


—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


STAGE-STRUCK 


“Aha!” said the egg, 
As it splattered a bit, 
“T was cast for the villain 
And made a great hit!” 
—Exchange. 
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HE HAD ONE QUESTION 


Three men had come to see a prosperous shoe 
manufacturer of Rhode Island. He had invited 
them to go over his new factory. The day was 
warm, and one of the guests was stout. At the 
factory they took an elevator to the top of the 
building, the seventh floor, where the cutting was 
done. Mr. Blank then conducted his guests 
through the factory, following the course that a 
pair of shoes would take in the process of mak- 
ing. When the party at last reached the first 
floor the stout man wiped his heated face and 
turned to his host. 

“There is one question, Mr. 
should like to ask.” 

“And what is that, sir?” 

“I should like to know if we are still in the 
State of Rhode Island ?”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Blank, that I 


COSTLY VICTORY 


In a corridor of one of the University of 
Texas buildings there is a large replica of “The 
Winged Victory.” A waggishly-inclined student 
observed the headless, armless, footless statue, 
and wrote underneath: 

“God pity Defeat!”—Lippincott’s. 





DOING TWO THINGS AT ONCE 


A man hurried into a quick-lunch restaurant 
recently and called to the waiter: “Give me a 
ham sandwich.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, reaching for the 
sandwich ; “will you eat it or take it er, 

“Both,” was the unexpected but: obvi reply. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


WISE TEACHER 

“Johnny,” said the boy’s mother, “I hope you 
have been a nice, quiet boy at school this after- 
noon.” 

“That’s what I was,” answered Johnny. “I 
went to sleep right after dinner, and the teacher 
said she’d whip any boy in the room who waked 
me up.”—Boston Sunday Post. 

. 


SAME PLAN 


“He bought his automobile on the instalment 
plan.” 

“Yes, and the way he runs it, | expect to hear 
of his being taken to the hospital in the same 
way, some day.’—Farm Journal. 
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HADN’T THOUGHT OF THAT 


Left-over City Boarder—‘See here! 
Farmer—‘‘Well, say, mister, 


I can’t sleep while that blame dog of yours barks.” 
what’s the matter with sleeping when le hain’t barking?’ 


—Judge. 
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TIME FLIES 


Father Fly—‘When I was a boy, my son, this road 
was only a footpath.’ 
—Harper’s. 


MASCULINE GENEROSITY 


The neighbors next door were canning ‘fruit, 
and a crate of exceptionally fine plums stood on 
the porch. Little Bob and his sister Sarah stood 
eying them with longing.. Finally Bob mustered 
up his courage and walked into the kitchen. 

“Delia,” he said to the cook, “dive me free 
plums.” 

“An’ what 
asked Delia. 

“I want to dive Sarah one of ’em,” said Bob. 
—Cosmopolitan. 


do you want of three plums?” 


TIME TO SPARE 


An eccentric-looking person, with exceedingly 
long hair, was walking down Walnut Street in 
Philadelphia one day not long ago, when he was 
approached by a mischievous youngster who in- 
quired the time. 

“Ten minutes 
person. 

Whereupon the disrespectful lad rejoined: 

“Well, at four o’clock get your hair cut.” 

The boy then ran swiftly down the street, 
pursued by the now incensed person with the 
long hair, The latter, after running a_ block, 
suddenly found his passage barred by a_police- 
man. 

“See that boy, officer?” demanded the angry 
pursuer, pointing at the fleeting lad. “He asked 
me the time, and when I replied ‘Ten minutes 
to four,’ he had the nerve to tell me, ‘Well, at 
four o’clock get your hair cut.’” 

The policeman gazed stolidly at the agitated 


of four,’ said the eccentric 


Then he asked: 
You've got 


man with the long hair. 
“Well, what are you running for? 
seven minutes yet!”—Lippincott’s. 


MYSTERIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Some years ago an expedition from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was sent to one of our 
Southern States for the purpose of observing a 
solar eclipse. 

The day before the event one of the professors 
said to an old colored man belonging to the 
household wherein the scientist was quartered: 

“Tom, if you will watch your chickens tomor- 
row morning you'll find that they'll all go to 
roost at eleven o'clock.” 

Tom was, of course, skeptical; but at the ap- 
pointed hour the heavens were darkened and the 
chickens retired to roost. At this the man’s 
amazement showed no bounds, and he sought out 
the scientist. 

“Perfessor,” said he, “how long ago did you 
know dem chickens would go to roost?” 

“About a year ago,” said the Professor, smil- 


- ingly. 


“Well, ef dat don’t beat all!” was the man’s 
comment. “Perfessor, a year ago dem chickens 
wa’n’t even hatched.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


WHY THE BRIDE TURNED PALE 


Two ladies, who had known éach other in years 
gone by, met on the street. Both of them were 
married to musicians. The one, a bride of a 
year, was pushing.a baby-carriage in which were 
three fine babies—triplets, all girls. The other 
lady had been in the bonds of matrimony a 
couple of weeks. 

“What beautiful children!” 
newly-married one with interest. 

“Yes,” replied the proud mother, “let me tell 
you the funniest coincidence. At our wedding 
supper the boys who played with my husband in 
the orchestra serenaded him and they played 
‘Three Little Maids,’ from ‘The Mikado.’ Isn’t 
that queer?” 

At this the newly-married one turned pale. 

“Mercy!” she gasped. “At our wedding supper 
Tom’s friends serenaded him, also, and they ren- 
dered ‘The Sextette’ from ‘Lucia.’”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


exclaimed the 


ANOTHER DISCOVERY OF THE POLE 


And thus spoke Sewell Ford: 

It was a dark night. A man was riding a 
bicycle with no lamp. He came to a crossroads, 
and did not know which way to turn. He felt 
in his pocket for a match. He found but one. 
Climbing to the top of the pole, he lit the match 
carefully and in the ensuing glimmer read: 

Wet Paint. 
—Everybody’s. 





HUMOR 


REAL TRAGEDY 


A knife-thrower who was performing in an 
English music-hall had a particularly attractive 
assistant, whose duty was to lean, with out- 
stretched arms, against a soft pine board. This 
board was surrounded with electric lights which 
accentuated her beauty. The knife-thrower would 
then station himself a few feet distant and hurl 
knife after knife at the board. These knives would 
just graze the skin and plunge with a thud in the 
board and remain quivering. It was a thrilling 
act, and when the last knife was thrown the 
young woman would be so closely hemmed in by 
knives that they had to be drawn out before she 
could free herself. 

One night the pretty assistant was taken ill, 
and the performer’s wife was drafted for the 
work. She was far from pretty; in fact, she was 
distinctly homely. She walked out onto the stage 
and when she reclined against the board the piti- 
less lights threw into relief her crooked features, 
unshapely limbs and general unattractiveness. The 
knife-thrower took deliberate aim, and a knife 
flashed across the room and sank into the board 
by her head. Just as the knife struck, a small 
boy up in the gallery shouted with a* wail, 

“My Gawd, ’e missed ’er!”—Cosmopolitan. 


EXPERT CRITICISM. 


Jimmie giggled when the teacher read the story 
of the Roman who swam across the Tiber three 
times before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt a trained swimmer could do 
that, do you, James?” 

“No, sir,” answered Jimmie; “but I wondered 
why he didn’t make it four and get back to the 
side his clothes were on.”—Success. 


IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR 


“With one exception everything I’ve put money 
into has gone up in the afr.” 

“What was the exception?” 

“An airship.”—E-srchange. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR 


The absent-minded professor returned home one 
evening, and, after ringing his front door bell 
for some time to no effect, heard the maid’s 
voice from the second-story window: “The pro- 
fessor is not in.” 

“All right,” quietly answered the professor; 


“T’ll call again.” And he hobbled down the stone 


steps.—E-xchange. 


A SUCCESSFUL STUMP SPEAKER 


John Kendrick Bangs, the author, who spends 
so much of his time at his home on the Maine 
coast that he has become a citizen of that State, 
took part in last year’s political campaign and 


OF 


Irate Doctor (finding bottle of quack medicine)—“*Why 
didn’t you tell me you were taking this wretched stuff?” 
Patient—‘“‘Well, it was my missis, sir. She says, ‘I'll 
dose you with this, and doctor he’ll try his stuff, and 
we'll see which’ll cure you first.’ ” 
—Punch. 


had many interesting experiences on the stump. 
He admits that in one instance the joke was on 
him. 

At this particular méeting he was the third 
speaker, following two local spellbinders to whom 
the crowd listened patiently in anticipation of the 
“big gun” of the occasion. 

The evening was warm, and while the second 
speaker was holding forth a fat member of the 
band, occupying a seat directly in front of the 
stage, yielded to the somniferous influences and 
snored loudly. 

“That’s one on you,” chuckled Mr. Bangs to his 
fellow orator, as the latter closed his peroration 
and retired to his seat at the rear of the stage. 
“Now watch me wake him up!” 

Sure enough, scarcely was Mr. Bangs well 
under way before the fat man opened his eyes, 
stared wildly for an.instant—and bolted for the 
door !—Lippincott’s. 


NO TROUBLE EITHER WAY 


In the private ward of a hospital there was 
recently a testy old millionaire whose case gave 
his physician considerable difficulty at first. 

“Well,” asked the crusty patient one morning, 
“how do you find me this morning?” 

“You're getting on fine,” responded the doctor, 
rubbing his hands with an air of satisfaction. 
“Your legs are still swollen; but that doesn't 
trouble me.” 

“Of course it doesn’t!” howled the old man. 
“And let me tell you this: If your legs were swol- 
len it wouldn’t trouble me either !”—Ladies Home 
Journal. 


REDUCED 


He looked in a store window, and saw “Hats 
reduced.” “Heavens!” said he to himself. “What 
was their original size ?”—Lippincott’s. 
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A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


“My child, why is it that you cry? 
You shock me, I declare!” 
“Oh ma’am, my hat blew off an’ I 
Can’t find it anywhere!” 
—Harper’s. 


THE SEAT OF PUNCTUATION 


At the time Colonel Roosevelt was carrying 
on his simplified-spelling movement in Wash- 
ington there was a meeting of educators at Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, and they visited the great 
sanatoriums there. 

They were shown through, and particular 
stress was laid by the guide on the success that 
attended operations there on enlarged and dis- 
eased colons, it being claimed that here was the 
seat of most disease. 

There was a banquet that night and one of the 
visitors opened his speech like this: ‘Washing- 
ton, as we all know, is the seat of spelling re- 
form, but, I take it, Battle Creek is bound to be 
the seat of punctuation reform, for, as we were 
told today, you come here with a colon and you 
depart with a semi-colon.”—Exchange. 


AIN’T IT 


“More than five thousand elephants a year go 
to make our piano keys,’ remarked the student 
boarder, who had been reading the scientific notes 
from a patent-medicine almanac. 

“My word!” exclaimed the landlady. “Ain’t it 
wonderful what some animals can be trained to 
do?”—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S FAITH 


A little six-year old whose parents were of the 
Calvinistic faith was very much surprised on 
hearing that Jesus was a Jew. “I don’t see how 
that could be,” she retorted, “when God, His 
father, was a Presbyterian.”—Lippincott’s. 


TO BELINDA 
Belinda is the Village Belle, 


{ 


Her beauty has no |}. 


Her charming manner is perfection, 
There’s no one like her in this ,§. 


I wonder would she think me rash 
If after her I made a —, 


And with a manner suave and bland 
I frankly asked her for her ©; 


Then if I murmured, “Tell me, dearie,” 
Would she say, “Yes,” unto my ?. 
And yet,—Belinda’s tongue’s so brisk, 
I fear I’d be an *. 
—Carolyn Wells in Harper’s Weekly. 


HIS FIRST KNICKERBOCKERS 


Little Robert and Jim, the grocer’s delivery 
man, were great friends; and on the momentous 
day of Robert’s promotion from dresses to 
knickerbockers, he waited eagerly in front of the 
house for Jim’s coming. But the delivery man, 
when he came, busied himself about his wagon, 
without seeming to see anything unusual in his 
small chum’s appearance. Robert stood around 
hopefully, in various conscious positions, until he 
could stand it no longer. “Jim,” he burst out at 
last, “is your horses ’fraid of pants?”—Every- 
body's. 


HER TASK 


Little Minna was saying her prayers. When 
she had finished her usual petitions her mother 
said, 

“You have forgotten, dear, ‘Make 
good girl,’ you know.” 

“Oh, mother,” she answered, reproachfully, 
“don’t let’s bother God about that, that’s your 
lookout.”—Harper’s Magasine. 


Minna a 


UNFAIR 

Hazel, aged seven, while feeding the cat at 
the dinner table, was reproved by her father, who 
told her that the cat must wait until later, where- 
upon the small girl wept and said, 

“I think it is a shame, just because she is a 
poor dumb animal, to treat her like a hired girl.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


BRAVE MAN! 


Geraldine—“Who is the hero of your new 
story?” 
Gerald—“The man who accepted it.”—Judge. 
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NelSom’s toos-tear 


Encyclopzedia. ana 


Research Bureau for Special Information 


As a duty to yourself, you should write 
to-day for full particulars of the only Ency- 
clopedia that is absolutely up-to-date now, and 
always will be, and of the value the FREE 
SERVICE of WMelson’s Research Bureau 
would be to you, not only from an educa- 
tional but a business standpoint. 


Nefson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopedia contains a vast amount of in- 
formation that was unavailable when other 
encyclopedias were written and published. 
It treats more subjects, has more illustrations 
and more maps, than any other work of its 
kind in existence, 


Editor-in-Chief, Jonn H. FIn.tey, LL.D., President 
of the College of the City of New York ; Canadian 
Editor, Wm. PETERSON, LL.D., C.M.G., Principal of McGill University, Montreal, Canada ; European Editor, GEORGE 
SANDEMAN, M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland. The foremost scholars, scientists, and educators are engaged by the editors to keep 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia the most modern reference work for all time, These three permanent, active 
Editorial staffs make Nelson’s the only truly International Encyclopeedia published. 

)» Every encyclopedia excepting Nelson’s begins to grow old the day it is printed, because additional information 
upon many subjects is continually being discovered, ‘.Nelson’s Encyclopeedia, with its loose-leaf binding device, is not only the 
strongest bound set of books manufactured, but the loose-leaf system enables articles that become obsolete to be left out, and 
,also provides the way to add new information relative to any subject at any time. 


NELSON’S IS THE ONLY PERFECT REFERENCE WORK 
Because the Information is Always ,Up-to-Date, Therefore Dependable 


READ THESE LETTERS 
FROM COMMANDER PEARY AND PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 


8) he President, . 
Nov. 30, 1909. ffice of the Presiden 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y., 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 4| Thomas Nelson & Sons. November 26, 1909. 
Dear Sirs:—— 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS says: “‘It is used as an authority in our 
Editorial Rooms.’’ 
The most valuable, durable and beautiful set of books published. 








Gentlemen : I am in receipt of the temporary pages on Tur- 
In my use of Nelson’s Encyclopaedia, 


key, Governor Johnson, the North Pole Discoveries, etc., 
I consider the loose-leaf system to be a 
practical and up-to-date method of keep-— 
ing abreast the times with new facts 
concerning important matters and events. 
The plan of keeping Nelson’s Ency- 


which you have been good enough to send me for my copy of 
**Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia.” I note with 
satisfaction that in March you will issue five hundred or more 
re-edited annual pages for permanent insertion in the ency- 
clopzdia in which the foregoing will be included. 

I will take this opportunity of saying that I have made con- 
stant use of my set of your encyclopedia, and that I find it 


pre-eminently satisfactory. Three features of the work in- 
creasingly impress me. These are—first, the immense range 
of topics of which it treats; secondly, the accuracy and 
thoroughness of the articles; and thirdly, the fact that every- 
thing is up to date. This latter feature is of the utmost im- 
portance as the ordinary encyclopedia so speedily becomes 
obsolete with the lapse of time. I have more than one costly 
set in my library which has become almost useless. 


clopaedia to date is the same as that so 
successfully used by Stiehler’s Hand Atlas 
which I have found invaluable in my ex- 
plorations because the Atlas being bound 
on the loose-leaf plan enables the pub-— 
lishers to always have the maps new and 
therefore reliable. With best wishes for the success of your admirable ency- 
Very truly yours, clopeedia, 1 remain, Yours very truly, 


eades mY: S.N. , 





Each article in Nelson’s is clear, concise in treatment and embodies the results of the very latest scholarship and re- 


search. For example, the wonderful discoveries of Luther Burbank, the world-wide famous naturalist ; the latest information 
= a oa om 4 ae ee a eeu yea Revised Tariff, Municipal Ownership, Banking, 
’anama Canal, Irrigation, Forestry, Emman ovement, Psychotherapy, Peary’s latest discoveries, undreds ects 
not to be found in any other Encyclopaedia. . “a oe os 
W rite to-day for the FREE |loose-ieaf portfolio on Nature Study, poreeaee of the Bureau of Research for special infor- 
mation, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators and full information about Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Reference 
System. Our special introductory price and easy payment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 

G2 N. B.—Nelson's Perpetua: Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia has so completely revolutionized encyclopedia-making and put out of date the old- 
fashioned, regularly bound encyclopedias that we are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make an allowance on old encyclopedias to apply as part 
payment on Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, We have therefore prepared a price list stating the amount allowed as part payment, The price list will 
be mailed upon request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, DEPT. 90, 37 ExST 18th STREET, WEW YORK, N.Y, 


FOUNDED IN EDINBURGH 1798.  oveER 100 YEARS IN BUSINESS: ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK 1854. 


The American Standard Bible—Endorsed by Universities, Theol ies and Colleges throughout America— 


is also published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. ‘ 
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THE CHIEF FORESTER THAT WAS 


_The dismissal of Gifford Pinchot, by order of President Taft, is the most sensational political act of this adminis- 
tration, Mr. Pinchot remains, however, the most active member of the National Conservation Commission consti- 
tuted a year ago and of other similar organizations, His services, therefore, are not lost to the country. 





